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L doesn’t look like any bag you ever saw, does it? 
Yet it is—a Bemis Bag, made to measure for one 
product, for one purpose. That purpose is — 


To protect the finish of automobile fenders against 
the hazards of export shipment. 


This bag is one of many types we make to measure— 
for farm implements, carpets, hose, tires, tools, and 
other objects of distinctive shape. 


Bemis Bags can make YOUR shipments safer — and 
save you money! 


Let us send one of our expert Packaging Engineers 
into your plant. No obligation on your part, yet the 
move may result in a large saving annually. Address, 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 402 Poplar St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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This Month — 
and Next 











\ST month we suggested in an edi- 
vial that the man who had “no 
ie to read” should make a defi- 

|, .ypointment with this magazine for 
fixe d Vy and hour. 

sit we are trespassing on the reader’s 

‘me if we do not bring to that appoint- 


ment men he wants to meet, prepared to 
‘ell him things he ought 
+o know. This month 
we arrive in the wait- 
ing room with a distin- 
ouished company and, 
: the appointment 
opens, make these in- 


troductions: 

“Mr. Reader, may 
we present Edsel Ford, Senator Couzens 
heir apparent to the 
largest single-man business this country 
has ever seen. He will talk to you vividly 
of the nearness of great things in aviation 
(page 15). 

“The next man.is Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. You 
will want to ask him 
. about new things in the 
world of finance, espe- 
cially this thing Wall 
Street is calling ‘boot- 

i: “§ leg money.’ He can tell 

Edsel Ford you what that means 

to bankers, to business 

i to those millions of stockholders who 

‘n our great industries (page 17). 

“Now shake hands with James Couzens, 
‘nator from Michigan, who, as chairman 
0! the Committee on Edueation and La- 
bor, has observed some new aspects of 
imemployment” (page 19). 








_ Since the time of this meeting may be 
limited, the reader will doubtless want to 
make another appoint- ° 
ment with this issue of 
the magazine tomor- 
Tow or perhaps even 
ter today. 
\t it he will meet 
ther notable and well 
niormed men. 
Edward N, Hurley, 





‘ormer chairman of the 
Federal Trade Com- 
‘ission and war chairman of the United 
“tates Shipping Board will discuss the 
‘W relationship of business and govern- 
nent (page 22). Col. W. A. Starrett, vice 
president of Starrett Brothers, will out- 
‘ine the problems to be solved by the man 
1 ho would construct a new and profitable 
‘*yscraper (page 25), 
tye OF not the reader expects to 
“ ar transportation, he will want to 


pend son 


ne time with Francis Keally, 


F. H. Sisson 
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Every Minute 


of the Business Day — 


For EACH minute of the business day this 
Company handles at least one foreign ex- 
change transaction—it may be the opening 
of an import credit, the collection of a for- 
eign bill, the transfer of money by cable or 
any one of the many. services which the 
Irving Trust Company performs for cus- 


tomers doing business or traveling abroad. 


Our complete facilities and long expe- 
rience in dealing with foreign countries, 
supplemented by the cooperation of cor- 
respondent banks throughout the world, 
insure prompt and accurate handling of all 


transactions. 


IRvING I Rust COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office—Woolworth Building 


New York 














When writing to Invinc Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 








New York architect, whose vivid deserip. 
tion of the airports of the future makes 
plain that this new form of travel may 
affect real-estate values, city planning sia 
architectural standards in a way that will 
be of vital importance to every American 
business man (page 30). 

William Hard, who 
was with us last month. 
continues his interest. 
ing clinic on govern- 
ment reorganization 
(page 33), and L. D. H. 
Weldhassome thought- 
provoking ideas about 

- the economic function 
Edw. N. Hurley and justification of ad- 
vertising (page 35). 

Edward A. Filene, the Boston merchant, 
writes on how a busy business man can 
share in public activities and how such 
“outside work” becomes a positive bene- 
fit to him. “I Believe in Working With 
Others” is the title (page 179). 

A great many myths will be shattered 
by John T. Lambert’s 
informal chat about 
former President Cool- 
idge. A newspaper cor- 
respondent of wide ex- 
perience, Lambert is 
equipped to offer a new 
picture of the man who 
has just left the White 
House, a picture that 
reveals many little- 
known personal characteristics of the 
“silent” executive (page 45). 

Irving S. Paull applies an economic 
yardstick to distribution costs and finds 
that some widely accepted beliefs in the 
matter do not measure up to the facts 
(page 44). 

William F. Merrill, president of Rem- 
ington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc., sees a new 
age of mechanical mer- 
chandising just over 
the horizon. He sees the 
machine displacing hu- 
man hands in the sale 
of many standard com- 
modities (page 53). 

Next month we shall 
present other men and 
subjects of equal worth. William T. Fos- 
ter and Waddill Catchings, authors 0! 
“The Road to Plenty,” will discuss saving 
and spending. Herbert Corey will tell the 
story of two immigrants who landed in 
this country broke and 
who have found this a 
land that rewards vi- 
sion and enterprise. 
Will Irwin will write on 
his observations in 
South America while 
accompanying Presi- 
dent Hoover on the lat- a 
ter’s good-will tour. Edward A. Filene 
Edward 8. Cowdrick 
will contribute a searching article on the 
effects of employe stock ownership. Fred 
C. Christopherson will write on South Da- 
kota’s misadventures in connection with 
the rural credits system. 








W. A. Starrett 





Francis Keally 
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Surveys by foremost industrial engineers, market and financial analysts and business 
economists, show impressive and conclusive advantages to industry in Southern California. 
Your own investigation will prove to you that here is the most profitable location for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 


Southern California Edison Company is ready—waiting to deliver direct to your plant, 
anywhere you may locate it within the 55,000 square miles served by this company, all 
the electric power you want, at very low rates. 


To keep pace with the growth of industry in Southern California, this company has an 
approved program of 1929 development involving an expenditure of $29,000,000. This 
will make a total investment of more than $320,000,000 in the generating and distrib- 
uting system of Southern California Edison Company. 


Production costs are lower in Southern Transpertation facilities by rail, water, 
ee. The largest concentrated air and motor are unsurpassed. Plant 
market on the Pacific Coast, with high- ” Investment is minimized by equable 
est buying power, is at your very door. climate. Labor conditions are ideal. 
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Every One Is Clock Conscious 





Modern Business Compels Us Io 
Be More Critical of Time Value 
Than Ever Before 


C= consciousness is evidenced by the fact that you 
regularly compare your timepiece with a jeweler’s chro- 
nometer or some othersreliable timepiece. You set your 


watch with a standard because you wish to have the 
RIGHT TIME. 


A watch with a Self-Regulating device would be invalu- 
able to you — a watch that you could put in your pocket 
and forget, knowing that it would always sense its own disa- 
greement and automatically adjust itself. 


That is exactly what you have in an International Elec- 
tric Self-Regulating Time System — the ability of each 
Secondary Clock, Attendance Time Recorder, Job Time 
Recorder, Time Stamp, Program Device, or other unit, to 
compare and regulate itself hourly with an accurate standard. 


An International Electric Self-Regulating Time System 
assures you of accurate, uniform, uninterrupted time 
throughout your entire organization. 

Write for booklet “Pertinent Facts”’ 


describing in detail the International 
Electric Self Regulating Time System 





Just as the chief executive controls 

his organization, the Master Clock 

controls an International Self-Regu- 
lating Time System. 





Secondary Clocks provide with cer- 
tainty the same time in every de- 
partment. 





Attendance Time Recorders insure 
the full-time use of all other ma. 
chines in factory or business. 





Job Time Recorders furnish an ex- 
act check on productive and non- 
productive time. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 


International Business Machines Corporation 
THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y AUSINKSs, 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in 


All the Principal Cities of the World 


NUCHINE® 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co.. ¢™ 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto, Ont., 


When writing to INrerNationaL BustNess Macutnes Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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We Must Speculate! 


HIS is written with the full knowl- 
|) edgethatitwill be misinterpreted ; 

'§ someone will surely ‘‘accuse us of 
advocating gambling.” 

It is a paradox that although the 
practice of speculation is as old as busi- 
ness it has come to a narrow and sinister 
association with the stock market and 
the grain “futures.” 

The popular understanding of specu- 
lation lacks perspective. It seizes on the 
familiar. It does not reach out to the 
fundamental verity that soberly studied 
risk is the decisive quality of all busi- 
hess. 

Speculation is not the prerogative, the 
privilege, or the peculiar practice of 
“high finance.” It touches the life of the 
common man in every venture. 

When W. C. Antwerp looked at “The 
Stock Exchange from Within,” he saw 
beyond its walls. He saw that every man 
who insures his house or his life buys a 
speculation, and that every company 
which insures him sells one. Every ship 
at sea carries a speculation with her, and 
leaves another behind her at Lloyds. 

Moreover, the farmer speculates when 
he fertilizes his land, again when he 
plants his seed, and again when he sells 
his crop for future delivery. The mer- 
chant contracts to fill his shelves long 
before Spring arrives; he is speculating. 
The manufacturer sells to him, speculat- 
ing on the belief that he will be able to 
buy the necessary raw material, and 
again on the labor, the looms, and the 
spindles essential to make delivery. In 
the South, the grower of cotton, and 


in Australia the grower of wool are like- 
wise speculating on a price at which 
they may sell to this manufacturer. 

Evidence aplenty that “‘ours is a specu- 
lative society.” It is an American char- 
acteristic to look to the individual to 
make experiments, to try new ventures, 
to estimate new needs in old ventures. 

The consequences of business failure 
are severe, and cannot always be con- 
fined to individual loss. Are we, then, to 
forego all chance of progress? Again and 
again, our people have answered “No!” 
Dr. Hadley, president emeritus of Yale, 
in luminous phrase, says; 

The conservative nation that never changes 
its methods avoids a great many losses, but it 
fails to make the conspicuous gains which con- 
stitute modern civilization. The problem of in- 
dustrial growth can be solved only by encour- 
aging enough experiments to secure progress 
without encouraging so many as to destroy the 
whole accumulated capital of the community. 
We have tried to accomplish the former object 
by giving individual possessors of capital the 
chance of realizing large profits in case of success, 
and to protect ourselves by insisting at least in 
theory that a man shall make these experiments 
at his own expense ... If nobody were to be al- 
lowed to make them until the community was 
ready to vote for their adoption, they would be 
indefinitely delayed. 

Risk is the one great certainty in in- 
dividual and national progress. To avoid 
risk is to refuse to spend ourselves in the 
advancement of civilization. To thwart 
this spirit of adventure by legislation or 
bureaucracy is a public injury. 

We must speculate if we would go 
forward. 


Vwree Tha fe 
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The development of commercial 
aviation on ascale undreamed of 
a few years ago marks another 
great epoch in man’s struggle 
against Time, Austin has served 
the aviation industry during the 
past decade, and has a fully or- 
ganized Airport Division equip- 
ped to make Surveys, Reports, 
site selection, and 


* 
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See = construct complete 
A faacg# airports, hangars, 


factories and other 
aviation buildings. 


TIM E.. .the master 


EMPUS FUGIT .. . the race is to the swift in the struction for the requirements of tomorrow as well as 
business world today. A generation ago men today. 
gaped at the new Waldorf and thought it the last word Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
-+.+ permanent ... now the wreckers raze it to make bility, the complete project—design, construction and 
way for progress. equipment—is handled by this one capable organiza- 





Rapid obsolescence is the bogey man in every direc- tion which guarantees in advance: 1. Total cost for 
tors’ meeting. Only good engineering, with a or look the complete project. 2. Completion date within a 
ahead, can banish that prowler. specified short time. 3. High quality of materials and 

Austin’s nation-wide organization, with a permanent workmanship throughout. 
staff of 450 trained engineers is helping business Whatever type or size of building project you may 
executives to defy Time’s mastery . . . designing and be considering, wherever located, Austin can serve you 
building factories, warehouses and other types of con- with speed and profit to your business. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit The Austin C i ia: Los Angel 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis , ae ald od Sao Peanione ‘ig 
Portland _ Seattle The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas * 
Phoenix _ The Austin Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Se a SE Se AS aS a een a es stem cane nse sin i se a sein Aa a A en A an es in nan 
Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are famennmbell lit ® cacéecsnbideunssna« LE ieee RIES es Rs ee project containing ---....------------------- oq: ft 
Send me a personal copy of [) “The Austin Book of Buildings” _}) “Airports and Aviation Buildings” ae ae Ie EY encdacscwnesmn==--se==eeennnrr"~ 
Firm aA Tae ies namin nnee wrth te nansinisbliplapionaseessienlietimicdanie aisimiiibtiieait et ae te ae Re Nee SE PKA | See Le NB 4-2 


When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


Who Won In CO and contest 

play a tremendous part in the 
making of news. Much of the public 
interest in the election of directors 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana came to this question: 

(an Rockefeller beat Stewart? 

And the newspaper reading publie got the answer “He 
can and it is as ready to crown Mr. Rockefeller a 
champion of the corporation ring as it once was ready 
tocrown Mr. Tunney or Mr. Tilden. 

But the victory of Mr. Rockefeller lacked decisive- 
ness. The stock holdings were his, but the stockholders 
were Colonel Stewart’s. There were 23,000 stockholders 
of whom 15,000 voted to support the existing manage- 
ment. 

The New York Times seeking to award the decision 
Says: 


Indiana? 





The larger stockholders and the more powerful interests in- 
volved are more sensitive today than ever before to anything 


which appears to bring a reproach upon the methods of big busi- 


ness, 


But there is perhaps a greater victory than that. The 
contest for control of Standard of Indiana is bound to 
bring to the investing publie a new idea of the authority 
and the duty which accompany the ownership of stock. 
A bond holder may see himself only an owner of a part 
01 the tangible assets of a corporation but an owner of 
‘tock Cannot escape the fact that he has a measure of 
‘sponsibility for the right or wrong conduct of the 
‘oipany In which he has “taken a share.” 


A Cabinet 


of Lau vers 


E are all stockholders in the 

United States and as stock- 
holders we are interested in its new 
employes. As business men we ask 
them what was the training of the 
. . x“ make up the new cabinet. Here’s a list: 
“iNRY L. Stimson, Seeretary of State, Lawyer. 
“NDREW W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury, 


ney 


Y 


anke s 





James W. Goon, Secretary of War, Lawyer. 

Wiuu1aM D. Mircue tz, Attorney General, Lawyer, of 
course. 

Watrter F. Brown, Postmaster General, Lawyer. 

Cyares F. Apams, Secretary of the Navy, Lawyer, 
and treasurer of Harvard. 

Ray LyMan WIBvr, Secretary of the Interior, Doctor 
and teacher. 

Artruur M. Hype, Secretary of Agriculture, Lawyer. 

Rosert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, Manu- 
facturer. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, labor leader and 
organizer. 

It is interesting to note that an engineer president 
has a cabinet with six lawyer members out of ten; that of 
the eight he himself named six are lawyers; that only 
one new man, Mr. Lamont, has had engineering and 
business experience. 

We have thought of this as a world of engineers and 
business men but when it comes to administration, the 
lawyers are still in the saddle. 


HE advertising business is in a 
Testi sal stir over testimonials. Cigarets 
eshembonedes are offered for sale because a hero 
=i smokes them and beds because a 
well-known woman sleeps in one. 
If a moving picture actress uses Someone’s Soap then 
you and the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker 
should wash with that soap and no other. 

Underneath it all the testimonial is a sound and sensi- 
ble form of advertising. More goods are sold on testi- 
monial perhaps than for any other reason. We read a 
book because a man whose judgment is good tells us that 
it is worth reading. Our neighbor in the next office says: 
“That’s a nice looking suit of clothes. Who made it?” 
and a tailor gets a new customer because of a testi- 
monial. 

Nothing is wrong with testimonials. Much is wrong 
with the way they are used and the whole advertising 
world is in a pother. All sorts of remedies are proposed 
for the abuse of this type of advertising. 

Paul Hollister, vice president of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
11 


Advertisin g 











12 


— 


tine & Osborne would put the burden of distinguishing 
between good and bad testimonial advertising upon the 
publisher. 

Suppose, says Mr. Hollister, that a great publisher 
should say to himself: 

I therefore do hereby gravely stipulate that before I run a page 
of so-called “testimonial advertising” in my magazime, I am going 
to be reasonably satisfied of two things: 1. that every cited en- 
dorsement be unpaid; 2. that every such endorsement be volun- 
tary. 

Then Mr. Hollister goes on to ask what would happen 
if two publishers should agree on this program and “if 
the matter became the code for nonfraudulent adver- 
tising in all reputable advertising.” 

With any plan to make advertising more honest, more 
effective, and in better taste this magazine is in hearty 
sympathy. But isn’t Mr. Hollister asking the wrong man 
to shoulder the burden? 

If the advertising industry needs a little spring house- 
cleaning, the job belongs to the advertisers and their 
agencies, not to the publisher. Sales Management has a 
sounder proposal when it telegraphs to President Young- 
green of the International Advertising Association pro- 
posing that that body found an “audit bureau of ad- 
vertising” as the publishers, when they were under fire 
for making untruthful circulation statements, formed 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

To the profession of advertising then we say two 
things: 

1. Don’t forget that testimonials are an intelligent 
and effective means of selling one’s wares. Authority is 
a great factor in making purchases. 

2. Because testimonial advertising is and can be 
abused don’t ask another industry to take the responsi- 
bility for the abuse. 

If there are rotten apples in the barrel it is the grocer 
who should sort them out, not the apple buyer or the 
apple eater. 


T would be easy to attach too 
much weight to the recently pub- 


Manufactures}. , 
if. lished figures of the census of man- 
ufactures for 1927 and the compari- 


sons of them with the figures for 


1925. It is not easy to reconcile such figures as thése. 

Our population as estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus was 115,375,000 on July 1, 1925. Two years later on 
July 1, 1927, it was 118,628,000—an increase of just un- 
der 3 per cent. Yet the value of manufactured products in 
1927 was $62,713,947,403 and in 1925, $62,668 ,259,591, a 
difference of little more than half of one per cent. 

Surely there was no loss in per capita consumption in 
the two years and it is hard to believe that a change in 
price levels can account for the difference. 

The figures as to number of manufacturing plants 
seem to fly in the face of much of the talk of “big busi- 
ness,” “mergers,” “trusts.” The census reports 191,863 
in 1927 and 187,224 in 1925, an increase of more than 
21% per cent or nearly the population growth. 

With this increase in the number of plants reporting 
is a decline in the average number of wage-earners from 
8,381,000 in 1925 to 8,351,000 in 1927, perhaps an indi- 
cation of the substitution of machines for men. 

One more figure, this time from the income tax re- 
turns. For the year 1925 there were 88,674 manufactur- 


Some Figures on 


Ln 
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ing corporations which made income tax returns. Their 
reported gross income was $61,000,000,000, not far from 
the figure given by the Census of Manufacture as the 
total value of manufactured products of 191,863 fac- 
tories. 


Taxes Are First OR nine months Nartioy’s Busi- 
. NEss has b seeking er 
Magnitude s been seeking to learn 


from its subscribers what topics 
Se were uppermost in their minds, Ii 
put before each buyer of the maga- 

zine a list of subjects and asked which was of chief im- 
portance to him. These were the subjects: 

Cutting down taxes 

Cutting down production costs 

Cutting down selling costs 

Meeting competition from other lines of business 

Building of sales 

Securing a better margin of profit on present sales. 

In September last we gave these results of the firs! 
three months: 


Cuttinit Gown Games. 25 FF 5 ee a owes bec cence 1244 
Cutting down production costs..............eeeeeeeeeee 238 
Be i a, a i 256 
Meeting competition from other lines of business....... 482 
Ro ie ee ed Rega Oo a Shia ve vee. 652 
Securing a better margin of profit on present sales....... 600 


Now we have before us the figures for the nine montlis 
ended on January 31 as follows: 


CUE SIO AROG oc. oi Sie as chy os Mormecee Sai ass wine 5,342 
Cutting down production Costs. ..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 851 
Cutie Gowri welling OG806 5. : 50 AS Gk oa ew ccc eceee 1,044 
Meeting competition from other lines of business....... 2.250 
ee TS ee eee eee Cane eee 2.562 
Securing a better margin of profit on present sales...... 2,475 


There is little change in the percentage. Taxes still 
loom largest, building up sales second and better profits 
on present sales third. 

How human it all is. If we could only pay out less 
and take in more and make a larger profit on what we 
take in it would be a fine world in which to do business. 

But there’s no doubt and these figures show it—that 
increasingly our readers realize that questions of taxa- 
tion are a major part of their business troubles. 

An Offer to ~~ BusINEss, to the hour 
. of going to press, retains Its 
Mr. Coolidge place among the magazines which 

have not invited Calvin Coolidge, 


citizen of the United States and res- 

ident of Northampton, Massachusetts, to contribute to 
its columns. ‘ 

Not that we should not welcome Mr. Coolidge. We 
should. And we promise to give to any manuscript he 
may care to submit consideration from the same points 
of view that we give to all manuscripts. We shall ask 
ourselves: 

Does it come within the editorial field of this mag’- 
zine? 

Is it on an important subject within that field? 

Is it interesting—so told as to be acceptable to a sufhi- 
cient number of our readers? 

Is the author’s name one that would carry weight, that 
would make his opinions worth while? 

And if the answer to those questions is, as it probal 
would be, “yes,” then we should be glad to offer to Mr 


yl 


to 
thi 
mu 
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Coolidge a sum which would, we trust, be adequate and 
which should give due importance to the value, in at- 
rracting attention to this magazine and to the article, 
of the office which Mr. Coolidge once held. 

And we'll go still farther. Mr. Coolidge need not en- 
close stamps with his manuscript. 

Most of Us OR forty years the Hebrew Free 
Loan Society in New York has 
Are Honest deen adciaactog money to small 

ae tradesmen and mechanics, “to help 

a them to help themselves” and in all 
‘at time more than 97 per cent of the loans have been 
repaid by the borrowers themselves and in less than 3 
per cent have endorsers been called upon. 
Poor men, all who borrowed. No loan has been for 
more than $500 and the bulk were for $25 and $50. 
\ tribute to the general honesty of humanity. Jew or 
(Gentile, rich or poor, most folks pay what they owe. 


HILIP H. GADSDEN as pres- 

: ident of the Philadelphia Cham- 

Overorgan ized? ber of Commerce is seeraslbe with 

=e a big task. He wants to coordinate 

the various civic bodies through 

which business in that city is working for the common 
cood. 

Philadelphia has on the authority of a bulletin of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of that city 46 separate trade or- 
ganizations trying te do chamber of commerce work. 
Here's the list printed not because it is peculiar to Phil- 
adelphia but because it sets forth in most effective form 
a problem which confronts organization work in our 


Is Business 


large cities: 


Better Business Bureau of Phila- 
delphia 
Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia 
Manufacturers Association of West 
_ Philadelphia 
lncony Manufacturers Association 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associ- 
ation 
Arch Street Business Men’s Asso- 
mation 
Burholme Board of Trade 
T} ’ ; j 
(he Business Men’s Association of 
Germantown 
Chestnut Street Association 
Central North Philadelphia Business 
Association 
Chestnut Hill, Mt. Airy and Wynd- 
moor Business Men’s Association 
East Falls Business Men’s Associa - 
tion, Ine. 
1irmount Business Men’s Associa- 
tion 


ern Rock Business Men’s Associa- 
tion 


tankford Avenue Business Men’s 
Association 
nrard Avenue Business Men’s Asso- 
clation 
treater Kensington Business Men’s 
Association 
Italian Chamber of Commerce 
Kensington Board of Trade 
Lancaster Avenue Business Associa- 
tion 
Lansdowne Avenue Business Men’s 
, Assoc lation, Ine. 
Ianayunk Business Men’s Associa - 
tion 
. ‘ 
Market es Merchants Associa- 
tion, Ine, 


Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce 

North Eighth Street Business Men’s 
Association 

North Front and District Business 
Men’s Association 

North Philadelphia Business Men’s 
Association 

North Second Street Business Men’s 
Association 

Northwest Business Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Olney Business Men’s Association 

Philadelphia Board of Trade 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 

Ridge Avenue Community Business 
Men’s Association 

Roxborough Business Men’s Associa- 


tion 

Sansom Street Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation 

South Germantown Business Men’s 
Association 

South Phildelphia Business Men’s 
Association 

South Second Street Business Men’s 
Association 

South Sixtieth Street Business Men’s 
Association 


South Street Business Men’s Associ- 


ation 
Southwest Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce 
Tioga Business Men’s Association 
Twenty-first Ward Board of Trade 
United Business Men’s Association 
Walnut Street Business Men’s As- 
sociation 
West Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce 


No one can question the right of any group of business 
tien whether their association be geographical or indus- 
nal to get together to deal with the problems common 
'o all of them. If Fifth Avenue Business wants one 
thing and Broadway Business another, the two groups 
ust have their say. 

But there is a danger of overdoing organization. Mr. 
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Gadsden has proposed for Philadelphia a federation of 
all these groups under the general leadership of the 
Philadelphia Chamber. No answer perhaps is good for 
all cities. There have been suggestions that the city 
Chamber set up regional bureaus for dealing with neigh- 
borhood questions. 

One thing is certain, business knows that there is al- 
ways a danger of overorganization, of too many weak 
groups carrying on too many aimless activities. 

Can Tariff Be ARIFF changes for farm relief 
U aselfis h? . are on the program for the spe- 

cial session of Congress but the mail 
yy that comes to this office shows how 
hard it is to touch tariff at any point 

without an outery from a dozen quarters. 

An increase in the tariff on non-edible oils is proposed 
in order to assist the American growers of cotton and 
corn. Who objects? One letter comes to us from the Linen 
Supply Association whose members provide coat and 
towel service and who see in the proposed tariff changes 
higher soap prices. 

An increased tariff is proposed for casein to help our 
dairy industry use its skim milk and makers of glue 
and coated paper are heard from. Casein makes fine 
paper stock for illustrated magazine use and a high grade 
of glue for laminated wood. 

And sugar! Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Louisi- 
ana, the midwest states where sugar beets grow and 
maple sugar producers of New York and New England 
have each a point of view while the makers:and im- 
porters of candy and the soft drink manufacturers all 
clamor for a hearing. Sugar takes us into molasses and 
molasses into industrial alcohol and industrial alcohol 
into a hundred industries. 

A statesman helped to kill his chances of election to 
the presidency by declaring that “the tariff is a local 
issue.” Yet if it is not local it is highly individual. A na- 
tional viewpoint of the tariff is hard to get particularly 
when the pocketbook is involved. 


RECENT book by a bank 
cashier and describing life on 
Barber Shop 5 an Iowa Main Street says that there 
Sf=_ are more banks in Iowa than there 
are barber shops, his figures for 

banks being 1,827 and for barber shops 1,574. 

The figure is surprising but not unbelievable. Banks 
flourished like the green bay tree at one time in the 
Middle West and barber shops may well be on the de- 
cline as the safety razor takes the place of the Satur- 
day night shave and social hour. 

The check book takes the place of the woolen sock 
and the decrease of barber shops is not accompanied by 
an increase in whiskers. 


More Banksthan 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, tells the women readers 


ing of Things 
of the Ladies Home Journa! that 


: “41 per cent of our passenger cars 


are bought by women and the influence of women is far 
from negligible in negotiating the remaining 59 per cent.” 

The figures are not official. They come from estimates 
of advertising agencies. They come from advertising 


Sex and the Buy- 
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sources and are perhaps subject to correction, but let’s 
take them at their face and restate the sentence: 

“Fifty-nine per cent of our passenger cars are bought 
by men and the influence of men is far from negligible 
in negotiating the remaining 41 per cent.” 

The truth probably is that in the great majority of 
American families where the automobile is bought large- 
ly for pleasure, comfort and convenience and not as a 
business tool, the automobile is bought by both hus- 
band and wife. 

It’s a fair guess that the man has most to say about 
the price level, that he expresses a preference for one 
or two or three makes within that price level and that 
the wife has a major share in the decision as to appear- 
ance. 

There are few things whose selling price is in the hun- 
dreds that are bought single-handed and single-headed 
by one member of the family. The editor of a furniture 
journal once said: 

“Practically no furniture except small pieces is ever 
bought until the husband has seen it. He may fight 
against it but he is certain to be dragged to the store 
and his opinion asked before a new dining room set or a 
living room rug is bought.” 

What Price UT in Chicago some public 
Poor Health? spirited men led by Edward 

_ mw OF Hurley are working for the es- 

Sa—_ tablishment of-a community clinic 
whose main purpose is not so much 
to cure disease as to prevent it. 

With that eagerness for exactness which is character- 
istic of business, these good citizens of Chicago have 
figured that preventable illness causes 42,000,000 work- 
ers to lose 47,500,000 work days a year. And it costs each 
year a three billion dollar loss. 

Whether these figures are over- or understated the 
bill for ill health, and for ill health which might be 
headed off, is a tremendous one, and Chicago has under- 
taken a useful task. 

Mr. Hurley who put the figures which we have just 
cited before President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University, has a novel name for these community clinics. 
He calls them “health inventoriums,” and whether he 
means places where health is invented or where health 
is inventoried, it’s a picturesque word for an important 
project. 

What's an HE S8.P.A.W.—the Society for 

a the Prevention of the Abuse of 

: Words—should devote its earnest 

Se and immediate attention to “execu- 
tive.” 

What is an executive? At what point does Mr. A rise 
from the ranks and become an executive? 

Funk and Wagnalls tells us that an executive is “a 
person who executes or carries out,” a definition far too 
narrow for us, while Webster calls him a “person charged 
with administrative or executive work.” 

We find a wider appreciation of the true meaning of 
executive when we read the advertising. We learn that 
in a New York hotel “young college graduates and junior 
executives” may have double rooms for $17 a week. 

Then we find that fountain pens are a test of the execu- 
tive. The true executive has at least one pen in a jade 
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or alabaster base. Greater executives have two. Heroc- 
and villains in the moving pictures of the west are oyo- 
gun and two-gun men. So executives should perhaps be 
classified as one-pen and two-pen executives. 

Or it may be that the cushion’s the test. “Executiy, 
chair pads,” says an announcement. The seats of tl 
mighty are made soft and the nonexecutive must be con- 
tent with polished wood and shiny trousers. 

So much for the material things that help to distin- 
guish the executive from the nonexecutive. But there ;- 
a better rule. An executive is anybody who can give ai 
order to anybody else. That lets in everyone but Thomas, 
the office boy, and if we have another office boy tomor- 
row Thomas will by that very fact become an executive. 

An overworked word “executive.” It should have a 
holiday. 


A Step in the OVERNOR Louis L. Emmer- 
, , . son recently made a_ hous 
Right Direction cleaning of the Illinois State Fire 


Ske Marshal’s Department. Governor 
Emmerson had called for a report 
from each State Department and when he studied the 
one from the State Fire Marshal’s Department, he took 
decisive action, ordering the Fire Marshal to discharge 
43 of his staff of 48. The governor is quoted as saying: 
The condition disclosed in the report of this division is de- 
plorable. This particular branch of the State Government is sup- 
ported by a tax of one-fourth of one per cent on fire insurance 
premiums. Therefore, the burden is on the public. 

The Division of State Fire Prevention asked in its budget to 
the fifty-fifth general assembly an appropriation of $363,230. No 
doubt this vast amount was requested as a companion to a bill, 
which failed of passage, increasing the tax on fire insurance com- 
panies 33% per cent, and would, if passed, permit an increased 
staff of deputy fire marshals ef 75. 

The report of the department further shows that a great number 
of employes were performing little, if any, service for the state. 
The fact that this department is maintained by a tax on insurance 
companies excuses none of the vice of wastefulness or inefficiency 
in Government. 

There’s good sense in the governor’s action but a 
little fallacy in his reasoning. The burden is not on the 
public. It falls directly on a part of the public, those 
who pay fire insurance premiums. 


N 1926 the per capita passenger 
traffic by railroads in the United 


Help Railroads States was 303 miles. In 1928 it was 
262 miles. Any man can figure what 


Ss it will be in 1930 or 1932. 


Steadily the passenger traffic by rail in this country 
has fallen. “Passenger-miles fell 6.3 per cent below 1927 
and by varying percentages were less than in all previous 
years back to 1909,” says the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, 

Freight tells a somewhat different story: “The ton- 
miles of 1928 represented the second greatest freight 
traffic of any year of record the aggregate ton-mileage 01 
1926 being first and that of 1927 third.” 

What has affected passenger travel? The answer which 
leaps to everyone’s lips is the automobile. And if the 
automobile has had this effect on train travel what will 
happen when the airplane is added to the automobile? 

One thing is likely: The railroads are going to be 
quicker to make air travel a part of the goods they have 
to sell than they were to adopt automotive transportation 
in the shape of the bus. 


Airplanes Will 








A New 


Era Dawns in 


Industry 








By EDSEL FORD 
As Told to 


Lawrence G. Kiang 





Edsel Ford (right), wearing boots and armed witha 
signal flag, watches a new plane put through its 
paces at the Ford Airport. (Below) Ten passengers 
enjoy a comfortable and speedy journey by air liner 



























































NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
























HERE are sound economic reasons for believing 
' that a great epoch of air transportation is being 
born. I believe that 1928 will go down in history 
as the year in which American business accepted 
the airplane.” 

That is the opinion of Edsel B. Ford as expressed in his 
Detroit office the other day. Moreover, he believes that the 
most startling development of this generation will be in the 
air. 

“Three great railroads of the West and two of the East 
have cooperated in the operation of fast passenger plane= 
between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul,” he 
pointed out. 

“The Pennsylvania and Santa Fe have united to estab- 
lish a transcontinental air-rail passenger service. Commer- 
cial lines have been extended to Canada, the West Indie= 
and South America. Passenger and mail lines operating on 
the west coast have perfected plans to fly from British 
Columbia to Mexico City. 

“4 new commercial and industrial era is beginning with 
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the airplane just as surely as new eras be- 
gan with steamships, railroads and auto- 
mobiles. Distrust and catastrophes 
marked the early days of those eras and 
befogged the true pictures of their futures. 

“Likewise the heroic hazards of the 
war, the daring of pioneer fliers and the 
foolish use of antiquated machines have 
diverted public attention from the true 
achievements in air transportation. Peo- 
ple remember these things and they also 
know the spectacular events that took 
place at Mineola, Le Bourget, Croydon 
and Templehof, but so many do not real- 
ize the realities of aviation. 

“A recent survey of American commet- 
cial flying companies disclosed that there 
were but two fatalities to passengers in 
5,000,000 miles of flight. Five million 
miles is hard to grasp—it is more than 
200 times around the earth at the equa- 
tor. 

“The arrival of this new and tremen- 
dous force in our national life does not 
mean the obsolescence of the old means 
of transportation. It foretells only the ex- 
tension of them and a great increase in 
man’s power to cover great distances 
swiftly and unerringly. Aviation holds for 
us another safe and comfortable way to 
save time. 


Any Town a World Port 


Bd Nae time is near when commerce and 
industry may cease to depend on the 
thousands concentrated in cities. This 
swifter, more flexible means of transpor- 
tation may mean the decentralization of 
some of the great metropolitan areas. 
A man may commute 100 miles to his bus- 
iness. Whatever may be its effect on the 
cities, the airplane will certainly be im- 
portant to inland towns. By air workers 
will have free access to the far places of 
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the earth. The cities and towns of the 
Middle West and the Pacific coast are al- 
ready taking the lead in airport construc- 
tion. 

“By use of the airplane any inland city 
or town may become an international 
port. Fifteen years ago the Ford Airport, 
Kelly Field, Wright Field, Croydon and 
Le Bourget were farmland and automo- 
bile courses. Today they are known as 
world ports. 

“The increasing number of airports is 
one reason why business has suddenly ac- 
cepted the airplane. Until last year only 
the cities along the air-mail routes and a 
fow others had airports worthy of the 
name. Today there are approximately 840 
landing fields, of which 425 are munici- 
pally owned. The Army and Navy have 
80. 

“In addition to these, almost 1,000 pro- 
posed airports are registered with the 
Department of Commerce. This means 
that 1,000 cities and towns have sensed 
the opportunity and are seeking places 
on the country’s air map. They know 
that airplanes, following the laws that 
have governed the development of other 
kinds of transportation, are being drawn 
to the most efficient terminals. 

“As for the planes that will fly into 
these terminals, perhaps the greater num- 
ber will be operated by transportation 
companies somewhat similar to the rail- 
roads. I believe we are about to see a 
repetition of the history of the automo- 
bile, but I do not anticipate an airplane in 
everyone's garage. 

“Thousands of brilliant minds—engi- 
neering, chemical and electrical—are 
working on the problems that have hith- 
erto troubled and delayed commercial 
flying. Radio beacons, Neon lights, earth 
inductor compasses and radiophones have 


been produced by those minds and p, 
will follow. 

“The coordination of all these th 
logically rests with the great transport 
tion companies. They have the mo: 
backed by the experience. They will p: 
ably be the principal buyers of pla: 
Business houses and industrial organiz.,- 
tions using planes for business, and pr:- 
vate owners using them for busines: 
pleasure, will make up the rest of 
market. The airplane has this distinct «:\- 
vantage over the automobile, plenty 
capital is available. Aviation already i: 
$100,000,000 industry.” 


Preparing for Passengers 
RANSPORTATION companies ci 
far the greater part of the flying int}. 

United States today. Last year mail planc- 
alone flew something more than 6,400,00 
miles and carried approximately 3,000.00 
pounds of mail. Nearly every mail line 
the country now has plans to reequiy 
lines with combined passenger and m 
planes more or less similar to those no 
in use on the Northwest Airways betwee 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

The constantly increasing mileag: 
the big operating companies and thx 
demands for new equipment bear out MMi 
Ford’s theory that they are the greate-t 
potential buyers of airplanes. 

“The hundreds of mail planes that f!) 
daily across 31 states are serving com- 
mercial areas populated by some 70 mil- 
lion persons,” Mr. Ford went on. “They 
do more than carry mail, bank exchange, 
films, and hundreds of other products 
needed by those millions. They are bring- 
ing home to the business men in thos 
areas knowledge that a new, speedy 
transportation vehicle is available. Every 

(Continued on page 143) 


NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


Travelers are turning to aerial transportation in such numbers that many air-mail lines are reequipping 
their lines with planes to handle passenger service. The Detroit-Cleveland line is already in this business 
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A food of money from industry’s accumulated surplus of nearly a decade of prosperity is sweeping over the stock k 
ock market 





The What and Why of 


ootleg Loans 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


CROSS the borders of finance, 
over the barriers of banking 
procedure and precedent, de- 

: fying restraint and threaten- 
ing disaster, a flood of money from the 
accumulated surplus of nearly a decade of 
prosperity has been sweeping over the 
stock market in a wave of speculative en- 
nuslasm, 

So lar efforts to restrain and direct this 
uivless torrent have had little effect and 
vet the potential menace is generally rec- 
ognized, 

The employment of the surplus cash of 
‘orporations and individuals in the call 
“il market has inereased to a point 
‘here it represents one of the major finan- 
ul problems of the day, and a factor of 
vital importance in the outlook for secur- 
'Y prices and the general credit struc- 
ture, M re than six months ago it was 
Pointed out that lending on eall by cor- 
vorations and individuals out of their 
own ‘unds had developed into the most 
mportant element in the immediate 
nohey situation, 

“ince that time the amount of non- 
anking funds in the call loan market has 
a : by at least a billion dollars. By 

‘ie greater part of the stock market 


Decorations by Don Millar 


expansion in the past year has been fi- 600 represented loans for account of out- 


nanced by corporate funds. of-town banks; and $2,612,000,000 was 
Recognizing that this growth was de- advances for account of “others.” This 
veloping into a serious problem, the New (Continued on page 152) 


York Clearing House Commit- 
tee sought last Autumn to re- 
strain further expansion by 
placing a minimum limit of 
$100,000 on the amount that 
could be handled in a single 
transaction and by raising the 
fee to be charged by the banks 
for the service. This effort, 
however, proved entirely inef- 
fective. 

The magnitude of the prob- 
lem is indicated by a compari- 
son of the component items in 
brokers’ loans as reported by 
the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in New 
York City. 

On February 13 of this year 
the loans of these banks to 
brokers and security dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, 
amounted to $5,568 ,000,000. 
Of this total, $1,079,000,000 
was advanced by the banks for 
theirownaccount; $1,859,000,- 
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A WHIMSICAL giant is the Father of Waters, a useful, 
powerful and, too often, a terrible one. Bonds to con- 
tain his wrath and halt his ravages have been forged and 
reforged, only to be broken when next he awakened to 
revolt. But now man has undertaken to yoke the giant 
permanently to his channels, to make impossible a repe- 
tition of the disastrous floods of 1927. Mississippi flood 
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Shackling the Sleeping Giant—By Earl Horter 


control as now planned is a ten-year task, estimated to 
cost $325,000,000. The plan involves the construction 
of additional levees, opening of spillways, the use of natural 
basins as overflows, and an extensive program of revet- 
ment work. One phase of this work is pictured here, the 
placing of a protecting blanket of concrete slabs to halt 
the river’s devastation of its banks 
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“A man out of work is a drag 
upon his family, upon hiscom- 
munity and upon industry” 


SSS. 


WQS 
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Keeping the Worker in Work 


‘N 1912, when we put 
into effect the $5 a 
day minimum wage 
at the Ford automo- — 

bile factory, employers 
everywhere held up their 


- 5 NS 
hands in pained surprise & day Ss 
JZ WO 


and uttered dire prophecies %7,~, 
about the future. Certain YM, 
ruin, they said, faced the 7 Wf Mi 
Ford Company. No concern, 

they contended, could pay such high 
wages and stay out of bankruptcy. More- 
over, they added, we were putting exalted 
notions into the heads of workmen about 
the value of their services and were mak- 
ing the labor problem more difficult for 
other employers, 

Considerable water has gone over the 
dam since then. The Ford Company is 
‘till doing business successfully and no 
one, I think, will dispute that industry 
generally is getting along fairly well. 

Predictions of disaster have failed to 
materialize despite the spread of the high 
wage heresy. In fact, the wage theory in- 
iugurated by the Ford Company is wide- 
ly recognized now as being economically 
ret not only because of the improved 
ae it has brought about among 
ve — but because it has enabled 
in € to buy and consume more prod- 
.. venting that no one with any stand- 
~ mbes economist will disagree when I 
“oh — present prosperity is, in a 
, whe asure, due to the increased pur- 

8 power of our population brought 
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i/jyy about by the payment of 
. high wages. 

So much for wages. 

We came next to recog- 
nize the necessity of pro- 
viding labor with more lei- 
sure, not merely for pur- 
poses of recreation, but to 
give the workman time to 
consume the increased pro- 
ductions which his greater 
buying power had made possible. The 
eight-hour day is now accepted as basic. 
The Saturday half holiday has been wide- 
ly adopted and now, I think, we are on 
the threshold of the five-day week. 


Need for Stabilized Employment 


Hi# wages and more hours of leisure 
—these have been the two great 
steps forward in the recent history of 
American industry upon which we can 
look with deep satisfaction, either from a 
humanitarian viewpoint or from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint—or both. 

There remains, however, one still more 
important step to be taken before we 
may survey our progress 
with justified pride and that 
is the solution of the prob- 
lem of unemployment 

I agree with Owen D. 
Young that the unemploy- 
ment cycles through which 
we pass periodically are a 
blot upon our national life. 
They constitute a serious 
challenge to the intelligence 





and ingenuity of the industry of America. 
We have no right to be proud of our- 
selves in this country until we can truth- 
fully say that we have a job for everyone, 
all the time. Enlightened selfishness will 
insist upon nothing less. Supporting a 
vast army of unemployed, even for a 
short period, is a costly drain upon the 
nation’s earning capacity. It is possible, 
we will come to see in time. 

I believe that when depressions threaten, 
instead of cutting wages and laying off 
workers, the sensible and more profitable 
policy will be to raise wages and hire 
more men. 

The problem is going to be solved and 
solved at no distant date, in my opinion, 
because industry is going to realize that 
unemployment is a form of economic 
waste which modern society can no longer 
tolerate. 

I am convinced that business is ap- 
proaching this realization from the evi- 
dence gathered by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the United States 
Senate, in the committee’s investigation 
of unemployment, now virtually com- 
_ pleted. 

This survey is being con- 
ducted by the Committee 
at the direction of the Sen- 
ate in accordance with the 
provisions of the La Fol- 
lette resolution adopted by 
the Senate in May, 1928. 

The resolution ordered 
the Committee to “make an 
investigation concerning the 











causes of unemployment and the relation 
to its relief of 

“1. The continuous collection and in- 
terpretation of adequate statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment; 

“9 The organization and extension of 
systems of public employment agencies, 
federal and state; 

“3. The establishment of systems of 
unemployment insurance or other unem- 
ployment reserve funds, federal, state or 
private; 

“4. Curtailed production, consolida- 
tion, and economic reconstruction; 

“5. The planning of public works with 
regard to stabilization of employment; 
and 

“6. The feasibility of cooperation be- 
tween federal, state and private agencies 
with reference to 1, 2, 3, and 4.” 

In its endeavors to carry out the pur- 
poses of the resolution, the Committee 
has been ably assisted by the Institute 
of Economics, and it owes much also to 
the intelligent and capable cooperation 
of representative business and industrial 
leaders who have responded to the call to 
come to Washington to testify concern- 
ing their views on the subject. 


Stabilization Helps Everybody 
THE significant thing about the testi- 

mony is the unanimous agreement of 
employers who have undertaken to stabil- 
ize their employment that their efforts 
have brought greater profits for their bus- 
ness. 

The testimony given by Ernest G. 
Draper, of Hill Brothers Company of New 
York, is an example of what I mean by 
enlightened selfishness. 

This company packs a highly perish- 
able food product and a food product 
which is not consumed in certain seasons. 
Draper said the company used to em- 
ploy about 300 persons for eight or nine 
months of the year and about 1,300 per- 
sons for the other three or four months. 

The plan for stabilization of employ- 
ment was suggested, scientists showed 
how the food product could be packed for 
future demand and, with some diversifi- 
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The unemployment cycles through which we pass periodically are a blot upon our national life. 
They constitute a challenge to the intelligence and ingenuity of modern American industry 


cation of production, the company has 
succeeded until now about 1,000 persons 
are employed at all times. The problem of 
untrained workmen is largely eliminated 
and the result is a higher morale, a great- 
er production, better workmanship, and 
greater profits. 

“Many business men seem to think 
that stabilization of employment is more 
or less a charitable affair,” said Draper, 
“that it is good for society. But we aren’t 
in business for charity; we are in busi- 
ness to make profits. It seems to me that 
by giving an example—an example of a 
comparatively small company to be sure, 
but one that has tried to regularize its 
production and has succeeded—we can 
show that it not only is desirable from 
the standpoint of society but that it is 
also desirable from the standpoint of in- 
dividual gain.” 

The committee is indebted to Draper 
for a short memorandum which sums up, 
in many respects, the situation that we 
confront. The memorandum is worthy of 
greater circulation than the committee 
hearings will give it, in all probability, 
and I am going to take the liberty of 
quoting it in part: 

“Most intelligent persons will agree,” 
he said, “that the present mass produc- 
tion methods of American industry are 
sound and should be further developed. 

“One of the most important facts in 
such development is the economic well- 
being of the individual consumer. 

“A man out of work is a drag upon his 
family, upon his community, and upon 
industry itself, which might have won 
him as a consumer if he had been work- 
ing and therefore able to buy in normal 
volume. 

“Unemployment then is not only harm- 
ful from a social point of view. It is waste- 
ful from a business point of view 

“While endless discussion upon the 
problem of unemployment has taken 
place in the last 50 years, and various as- 
sociations and periodicals have attempted 
to deal with certain aspects of it, no ade- 
quate machinery has ever been set up to 
attack the problem in an organized, na- 
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tion-wide way. The field is practically vir- 
gin territory. If several of the largest anc 
most influential corporations of the coun- 
try would cooperate to investigate and 
strive to cure this evil, they could do mor 
in five years than a drifting policy could 
accomplish in 25 years. 

“The hazard of broken employment is 
intrinsically no more difficult to deal with 
than the hazard of industrial accidents. 
These have been reduced to manageable 
size since 1910 by safety engineering, 
workers’ education, factory inspection, 
and the like. 


Now Is the Time to Act 


“Tes time for industry to help in solv- 
ing the problem of regularizing its 
production, and in other ways adopting 
farseeing methods of production is when 
the country is prosperous as at present, 
instead of later when conditions may hav: 
changed: The time to act is now.” 

The story told by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, is similar. Willard frankly confesse« 
that prior to the war he had not sensed 
any obligation to study the problem oi 
keeping the employes of the Baltimore 
and Ohio in regular employment. 

“My conscience was just not aroused to 
it,” he said. 

But in the post-war period, Willar‘| 
realized that there was a duty placed up- 
on him and his company to stabilize, 
far as possible, the employment for hi- 
workers, because of the advantages 0! 
machine production. 

“Tf society is going to have the ad- 
vantage of machine production, then so- 
ciety has an obligation to try to keep men 
employed regularly,” he said. 

So the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
under Willard’s leadership, tackled th 
problem. The result has been a tremen- 
dous reduction in the turnover of em- 
ployes each year. And, as Willard showed, 
the result has been a better morale, more 
efficient labor, and greater economies. 
The large expenditure for the training 0! 
men has been reduced and the money ha+ 
been saved. 
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We came to recognize the necessity of providing workmen with more leisure, both for 
recreation and to give them time to consume the fruits of their increased production 


James T. Loree, vice president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company; Sam A. 
Lewisohn of the Miami Copper Company 
and other industries; J. M. Larkin, as- 
sistant to the president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company; A. C. Bennett of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, and 
a number of others tell a story similar 
to that told by Draper and Willard. 

Lewisohn estimates, for example, that 
if seasonal unemployment can be elimi- 
nated, as he insists it ean, American busi- 
ness will be saved two billion dollars a 
year, 

William Powers Hapgood, president of 
of the Columbia Conserve Company of 
Indianapolis, told the committee of the 
most novel experiment and experience. 
His company, he stated, had had a haz- 
irdous financial history prior to 1917. 
The company packs food products and 
therefore is most highly seasonal. Also it 
laces What is probably one of the most 
‘‘rongly intrenched competitors confront- 
ing any business, 


High Pay Roll Helped 


APGOOD said he decided to stress 
the “highest possible pay roll” in- 
‘tead of the lowest. Practically the entire 
‘oree of laborers was put on a salary basis, 
witha regular wage guaranteed each week. 
In dull periods of the year, improvements 
- oS ie were made and a rather 
; Jy Vacation was given all employes 
(ring the time of greatest idleness. 
_“inee 1917, Hapgood said, the com- 
hily had shown a constantly improved 
“nancial condition. Only in the extreme 
“pression of 1921, the most severe de- 
‘lon ever experienced by the can- 
a business, did his company lose money 
oo ms —_- that year were more 
ree € up in the year 1922, 
ns reer yatta en 
sche ee and lowered 
pea _ story told by others— 
ec hy . t of the experiment, accord- 
ii pgood. When asked if some em- 
a — not take advantage of such 
cs gs sald that, on the contrary, he 
employ a physician to order men 


and women home when they were ill. This 
despite the certainty that they were go- 
ing to be paid just as much as if they 
had worked. 

Another interesting and highly success- 
ful experiment is that of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Henry S. Dennison, president 
of the company, showed how his concern 
had stabilized employment through ad- 
herence toa budget system, through manu- 
facturing for future demand, through 
manufacturing products of a diverse na- 
ture and through withholding expendi- 
tures in time of prosperity and throwing 
all these reserved funds into action in 
times of threatened depression. 

Dennison said his company has set 
aside each year a sum of $75,000 to in- 
sure an income for its workers. The com- 
pany only guarantees to pay wages in 
times of unemployment to the extent of 
this total of $75,000. When idle from any 
cause, even that of transferring from one 
department to another, or when income 
is reduced by transfer from one higher- 
paid job to a lower-paid one, the Denni- 
son Company workers are assured pro- 
tection from this fund. 

But what was the result? Despite the 
reserve of $75,000 a year, the company 
has not expended $75,000 for all the years 
since the creation of the fund. 

The fund, according to Dennison, has 
become a penalty on idleness. The vari- 
ous departmental executives have strug- 
gled to prevent the slightest unemploy- 
ment which would tap the reserve fund. 
Inevitably the company has benefitted. 

Everyone should recognize that there 
are many difficulties in the way of com- 
plete solution of this problem. Mass pro- 
duction and the great use of machines 
have brought about some highly trouble- 
some questions. 

It was testified before our committee, 
for example, that the development of the 
“talkies” had brought about the discharge 
of thousands of musicians in theaters. 

But this constitutes a no more serious 
problem than did the question of sea- 
sonal unemployment in the old days. I 


remember when conditions in the motor 
industry caused us, at the first snow 
flurry in the Fall, to go down through 
the plants and lay off from 20,000 to 30,- 
000 men at a time. Naturally it pained 
us to do this and as a result we set to 
work to solve that problem. 


Built Cars for Winter 


ARGELY as a result of that situation 
the motor car industry developed the 
closed car. I do not say the development 
of the closed car resulted entirely from 
the desire to prevent unemployment but 
that desire had a large part in the ac- 
complishment. 

The problem of the motor-car indus- 
try was one peculiar to that industry and 
it was solved in its own way. Other in- 
dustries have their peculiar problems but 
they also can be solved. The manner of 
solution will differ according to the in- 
dustries. 

As an aid to industry, as a whole, in 
its attack on the unemployment prob- 
lem the Jones Bill is now before the Sen- 
ate. This bill would create a “prosperity 
reserve fund” to be used in time of de- 
pression and for public works. It can- 
not be regarded as a complete solution of 
the problem but it will help. It is par- 
ticularly interesting because it is reported 
that President Hoover, is very favorable 
to the idea. 

But after all, the real responsibility for 
solving the unemployment riddle rests 
upon industry itself. and not upon the . 
Government. All the Government can do 
effectively is to set an example and fur- 
nish encouragement to private enterprise 
in its efforts to cope with the problem, 

If all business men can be made to see 
that they must work in harmony and 
that they must put their minds collec- 
tively to the task of solving the problem 
of unemployment, a long stride in the 
direction of accomplishment will be taken. 
We need capable executive leadership but 
what we need most of all is an aroused 
consciousness of the problem and an 
aroused conscience to solve it without 
waiting for the next cycle of depression. 
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E WILL all agree that it’s 

nonsense to say that all 

business is conducted 

along sound, ethical lines. 
It is equally nonsense to say that no busi- 
ness is conducted along sound, ethical 
lines. But the moment one starts to lay 
down a fixed rule defining what is bad and 
what is good, trouble looms up in a solid 
mass. 

For then one discovers that most cases 
are not open and shut. They are nearly 
all in the twilight zone and what is good 
and what is bad depends on circum- 
stances. The Government is a creature of 
the law and it must operate by law. If 
it ventures to regulate business, then it 
must do so by law—by rule. And no one 
knows what the rules ought to be. 

From time to time estimable and well- 
meaning men have come rushing in with 
complete sets of rules for business. Some 
of these have been made into laws. But 
the public has, in the light of its experi- 
ence, rejected nearly all these rules and 
laws. 

The politicians have now learned that 
it does not pay to run on platforms which 
simply attack business. Some of them had 
been getting the stuff from the 
Socialists under the impression 
that it would draw votes. The 
Socialist candidate in the No- 
vember election polled 300,000 
votes; only an accountant can 
figure out the percentage to the 
total vote cast. But without 
bothering to do much ealculat- 
ing, those legislators who form- 
erly prided themselves on their 
radicalism, but who now are 
looking forward to the next 
election, have bundled up their 
radical principles and shipped 
them back to the Socialists. 
The election of Herbert Hoov- 
er disposed of blind antagonism 
to business. 

The danger now is that the 
pendulum may swing too far the other 
way. 

Once upon a time mere size was taken 
as conclusive evidence of wrong-doing. If 
: company was big, it had to be bad. If, 
in addition to being big, it made big prof- 
its, then it was awful. But the public has 
rejected both those views. If a corpora- 
tion grows big, the public hastens to buy 
stock in it; if it makes high profits, then 
the public buys more stock. 

The public is no longer afraid of mo- 
nopoly because it has seen many great 
corporations use their power to raise 
wages and lower prices. It views profits 


as an evidence of business ability and not 
as evidence of general iniquity. 

The able men of business, and they are 
in the great majority, bother only about 
monopoly that is based on the highest 
service, for they know that is the one kind 
that pays. They know that gaining a mo- 
nopoly control and then using it to raise 
prices and lower wages is really a step 
toward bankruptey—and a long step at 
that. 

It is these progressive industrial lead- 
ers who have given the public a great con- 
fidence in business. The Government al- 
ways follows the public. 

A small minority of men in business, 
however, know almost nothing about the 
real principles of business or of business 
success. They still think that a profit can 
be made by hood-winking someone. Quite 
often such a profit can be made. But con- 
tinuous profits cannot be made in any 
such fashion. Also there 
are many inefficient men 
who see low prices as a 


menace and devote their energies to ef- 
fecting combinations to raise prices instead 
of giving themselves over to the task of 
making low prices pay through better 
methods of production and selling. 


A Menace to All Business 


OME of the once-around men, having 
noted that the public will buy the se- 
curities of large, well managed enterprises, 
are promoting large combinations which 
will give the appearance of prosperity long 
enough to get rid of the securities. 
If their operations are not checked, they 
will crash and hurt all business for they 


will destroy confidence. If men are 4|- 
lowed to combine to raise prices and lower 
wages, then they at once become a men- 
ace to business in general. 

Weare often told about the virtues of the 
laws abroad, in not preventing busines: 
combinations, but when I look at business 
abroad and then look at business here | 
am convinced that we have not suffered 
a great deal from our laws. Many of our 
ill-conceived laws are not enforced any- 
way. 

The Sherman Law wasnotill-conceived, 
but at times its execution has not been 
well conceived. In 
my opinion we need 
either it or some 










THE Government cannot cooperate with business unless busi- 
ness chooses to cooperate with the Government. There cannot be 


other law that ean be used to prevent 1¢- 
norant men from wrecking business, and | 
should prefer leaving the present law and 
exercising care in its execution rather than 
going through the several years of unres' 
which would be caused by the attempt to 
find a substitute. For no one knows what 
the substitute ought to be. 
There is no longer any real antagonis 
between Government and business. Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Secretary Hoover 
removed anything approaching real an- 
tagonism, and now Hoover as President 
will undoubtedly continue to be liberal 
and fair. There is already a considerable 
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Decorations by 
Louis Fancher 


an impersonal cooperation. But with the giving of personal and 
intimate cooperation anything which is right can be accomplished 


COO MEY 
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ao A tremendous change has 
sania since the Federal Trade Com- 
_ lon Was organized in 1914. Then the 
nt and business were bitterly 


IPO] sue 


Goy ernme 


uerman Law was being enforced 
‘ording to its very letter and regardless 
7 Ohomle consequences. 
“i Tict, no one knew or cared any- 
e ous economic consequences. All 

4s in the grip of the lawyers. 
Mat ment acted as though every 
a vusiness was a potential ‘criminal 

t to be caught before he had a 
to » ds any harm. It made no dis- 


tinction at all between persecution and 
prosecution. 

With this attitude on both sides, the 
smallest difference of opinion immedi- 
ately became a case for the courts, where- 
as usually the difference could have been 
settled in 10 minutes of frank talk. 

When we on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission adopted the policy of encourag- 
ing competitors to form trade associa- 
tions to improve their cost accounting 
methods, to standardize their products, 
and otherwi ise eliminate gross and expen- 
sive waste, most of the men who respond- 
ed to our invitations brought their law- 


yers along and eyed us with deep suspi- 
cion. For a long time it was difficult to get 
anywhere. 

We did eventually accomplish consider- 
able- and we also ran up against some 
very remarkable cases while investigating 
unfair competition, 

Most of the complaints of unfair com- 
petition were filed with us by disgruntled 
men who wanted to get even with their 
competitors. At least 90 per cent of these 
complaints were founded in spite and not 
in fact. The complainants thought they 
could use a government agency as a meth- 
od of unfairly competing. It usually ap- 
peared that they and not the respondents 
wanted to compete unfairly! 


We Avoided Hasty Action 


\ E were very careful about these 

complaints and our investigation 
was thorough. We refused to be used to 
promote private interests and we recog- 
nized the seriousness of a government 
commission’s taking hasty action which 
might subject the respondent to an utter- 
ly groundless prosecution jeopardizing his 
position, his reputation and his good name. 

It must be recognized that one of the 
time-honored methods by which a lawyer 
can get into the limelight and put him- 
self in line for political promotion is to 
conduct an investigation that will reach 
the front pages of the news- 
papers. A constructive inves- 
tigation cannot often be made 
sensational enough to be good 
news, but it is easy to conduct 
any kind of an ex-parte in- 
vestigation in a fashion that 
will make sensational reading 
It is only human nature to seize 
such an opportunity and hence 
it is rather easy for govern- 
ment departments to lend 
themselves to the promotion ot 
private interests by the inves- 
tigation route. This most par- 
ticularly applies to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Today the Commission is an important 
factor in national affairs and will continue 
to be of service to business and the pub- 
lic. The Commission has changed a num- 
ber of its rules regarding publicity to 
make them more equitable to the party 
complained against. The Commissioners 
are also endeavoring to arbitrate and ad- 
just minor infractions in a liberal manner 
The holding of “Trade Practice Confer- 
ences” is a step forward in the interest of 
American business. 

The views of our Government have been 
broadened in connection with all laws per- 
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taining to business. I believe this liberal- 
ized vision applies to the former and pres- 
ent members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as well as to the courts. The new 
interpretation of these laws by the courts 
has been constructive and helpful. 

With the pervading friendly spirit of 
cooperation between government and 
business, it is the hope of business that 
the Trade Commission in investigating 
particular abuses will not continue to ex- 
ercise the power of government to allow 
investigators to seize the unrelated pri- 
vate as well as the official files of business 
executives 


A Principle Meriting Respect 
f gwnns Federal Trade Commission was or- 

ganized to prevent unfair practices. If 
its present method of obtaining informa- 
tion by search and seizure were submitted 
to a jury in the court of public opinion, 
that liberal-minded tribunal might prove 
the Commission guilty of the very acts it 
was created to prevent. There is an im- 
portant principle involved here relating 
to the abuse of government power that 
no public agency should ignore. 

Government investigators who acquire 
confidential information are not infallible; 
and the element of human 
frailty enters into govern- 
ment as well as business. 
Serious mistakes and in- 
justices sometimes are 
committed, when over- 
zealous government em- 
ploves misuse information 
obtained by search and 
seizure. 

While I was chairman 
of the Commission, in 
1916, we had a case where- 
in an investigator com- 
mitted a breach of faith that was 
most embarrassing to us. 

A group of independent oil com- 
panies had filed a complaint of un- 
fair competition against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, claim- 
ing that the Standard Company 
was selling gasoline below cost, to 
drive independent companies out of 
business. 

We made a careful investigation. 
Asa last resort, we asked the Stand- 
ard Company to produce carbon 
copies of its order slips to each cus- 
tomer, with the name and the price 
charged. The Company promptly 
complied. Shortly afterward, we 
were astounded to learn that our 
chief investigator had given these 
slips containing this private in- 
formation to officials of the independent 
oil companies, thereby violating govern- 
ment regulations in revealing confidential 
data which it was his sworn duty to keep 
secret. 

Vicious acts of this kind, and many er- 
rors, doubtless will continue to occur in 
government. After 13 years’ experience in 
investigating complaints, however, the 
Trade Commission should appreciate that 
the search and seizure method of obtain- 
ing information is unfair, un-American 
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and smacks of Russianism. Just as it is 
unfair for the Trade Commission or any 
other branch of the Government to con- 
duct other than an impartial investiga- 
tion, so it is unfair to use the Government 
for the promotion of any particular the- 
ory of business management. 

If, for instance, Congress should de- 
cide that it wanted all the facts on the 
efficiency of government as contrasted 
with private ownership of public utilities 
and asked the Trade Commission to find 
the facts, then it would be the duty of 
that body to find the facts as they are, 
and not to devote the investigation to 
hearing only such evidence as tends to 
support some theory. 

Such an investigation is an unfair use 
of the power of government and of the 
taxpayers’ money. It would be far better 
to have all investigations held privately 
and let the publication of the evidence 
await the final report. 

However, there are two sides to all this. 
If business men refuse to take time to dis- 
cover what the Government is about, 
they ought to be prepared to take what 
they get. If they think they can spare 
themselves trouble by hiring someone to 
represent them, then they must be pre- 





“THOSE legislators who once took 
pride in their radicalism, but who now 
are looking forward to the next elec- 
tion, have bundled uptheir radical prin- 
ciples and shipped them back to the 
Socialists. The election of Hoover dis- 
posed of blind antagonism to business” 








pared to take the consequences of the 
mistakes of their hired men. And my ex- 
perience is that the majority of men in 
business pay no attention whatever to 
what the Government is doing until after 
it is done. Then they are ready to howl. 
When I first went on the Shipping 
Board, the La Follette Act—a measure 
regulating the size, manner of payment, 
and treatment of merchant ships’ crews 
—was receiving a good deal of attention 
throughout the country. The measure, al- 
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though well intentioned, was not entirely 
practical. 

But at that time the general opinion 
was that it would be enforced and that 
it would drive American merchantmen off 
the seas. I have no intention of going into 
the merits or demerits of the Act itself. 
I was asked by one of our most promi- 
nent and thoughtful citizens to address 4 
large body of business men, taking up the 
Act, explaining it and, in a way, opening 
up a discussion. 

I replied that I had been so short a 
time on the Board that I had had no op- 
portunity even to read the bill, much less 
to make a criticism of it that would be 
worth anything. The gentleman who had 
invited me to speak then made a counter 
proposal. He said the associations he rep- 
resented were willing to spend $30,000, or 
indeed any sum that might be required, 
to have a careful survey made of how the 
Act might work in practice. The investi- 
gators would get views from both sides 
and see for themselves, and make a re- 
port covering the whole subject. The re- 
port would be sent to the members, som: 
days before I spoke, and thus we shoul: 
have the chance thoroughly to thresh ou 
the bill with the facts in hand. 

The plan was a good 
one. I thought it very pub- 
lic spirited for these men 
to spend their own money 
to get impartial informa- 
tion, but. also I knew what 
business men do with re- 
ports. I was more eager 
that the facts should be in 
the heads of the business 
men than in their hands in 
the shape of a report. | 
did not want to take the 
time necessary to prepare 
a careful and rather technical ad- 
dress unless I had a reasonable as- 
surance that those who attended 
would know what I was talking 
about, at least to the extent of hav- 
ing read their committee report. 

Therefore I suggested that in 
sending out the report and the in- 
vitations for the dinner a note 
should be added that the presiding 
officer would, when the time for 
speaking came, call the roll of the 
members present to discover whw 
had read the committee report. 


A Dinner That Wasn’t Held 


HAT was the end of the mat- 

ter. The chairman knew that, 

while he and a few of his friends 

would read the report carefully, the 

bulk of the membership of the associ- 
tions would not. 

If we tried the plan of making a roll call, 
either the members would stay away and 
the dinner would be a failure, or else they 
would come and make a joke out of the 
roll call. 

Take another case. Some years ago the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 0! 
which the late John M. Glenn was secre- 
tary for more than 25 years, was try! 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Skyscraper—Gold Mine or Tomb? 


By CoL. W. A. STARRETT 


Vice President, Starrett Brothers, Builders, New York 






LTHOUGH every large city in this 
country provides the evidence 
that higher and bigger build- 
ings are going up on main 

“Ireets and side streets, it is a stubborn 
nd expensive fact that the utilization of 
ran sites has not been reduced to a de- 

pendable formula. The question of what 

0 build and how high to build it is not one 

be settled by rule-of-thumb methods 

‘the owner expects a satisfactory return 

n his investment, 

| (he new determining height factor is 

"marily economic, although a cer- 

“i Tenaney prestige is an added attrac- 
on. However, the assembling of large 
cs Is accelerating the desire for great 


‘ight. The tendency is to cover whole city 


OCKS 
LOCK 


, or at least the major portion of a 


- k, and with such great area available, 
“essive height can be made to pay. The 


t 
CT-f 


ck requirements govern the form, 
' Imposing towers, rising in archi- 


] 
’ 
id 1 


‘clural majesty from the center of the 
ii¢ “Te « . . 
ms are at once the cause of our distine- 


“v American architecture and the ef- 


LRECERE RABE RSE RE 


fect of our wise legis- 
lation. 

Height is limited by 
elevators, corridors, 
stairways and sani- 
tary facilities. Partic- 
ularly do elevators, 
limit height. Though 
they are grouped for 
different express des- 
tinations, and as the 
building grows in 
height and diminishes 
in area the lower-rise 
elevators drop out, 
the accumulation of 
this nonrevenue area 
on the lower floors, 
now becomes so great 
as to defeat the econ- 
omies of mere height. 

The Chicago Tower 
will have 66 passen- 
ger and 28 freight ele- 
vators with varying 
express destinations. 


The development of the skyscraper 
owes a great deal to the architec- 
tural and engineering genius of A. 
W. Starrett and his two brothers 


FAIRCHILD 
The gigantic new 
structure on the 
Waldorf-Astoria site 
in New York will re- 
quire 51 passenger 
and nine freight ele- 
vators, while the 
projected 108-story 
Larkin Building 
there will require 59 
elevators, but in all 
of these there is still 
ample revenue floor 
area. 

A good part of our 
earlier building pro- 
ceeded as a matter 
of trial and error— 
a course predicated, 
I suppose, on an un- 
reasoning confidence 
that any improve- 
ment of a site would 
somehow pay the 
owner. We all know 
of structures dubbe d 
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so-and-so’s folly. The most casual obser- 
vation will reveal reason enough for re- 
vising the proverb to read, “Build with- 
out advice and repent at leisure.” 


Many Reasons for Failures 
N THE first place, wrong types have 
sometimes been chosen for develop- 
ments which failed to produce suitable re- 
turns, where a wiser selection would have 
insured profitable investment; or, indeed, 
no development at all would have been the 
wise decision. Again, ignorance on the part 
of owner and architect, aggravated per- 
haps by incompetence of the builder, has 
cast up some ugly results that stand year 
after year proclaiming both their archi- 
tectural and financial incompetence. 
Seldom has the banker and statistician 
been taken behind the scenes in 
such failures. All they know is 


Cee 
that the money has gone and a 
that the results are disappoint- eo 


ing. The builder is generally 
blamed and the building indus- 
try censured because of the un- 
certainty of its estimates. Few 
persons realize that these uncer- 
tainties arise largely out of the 
indecision and lack of under- 
standing of the owner and the 
optimistic incompetence of the 
architect, which, together, are 
almost certain to eventuate in a 
business deal with the inexperi- 
enced and incompetent builder 
who will promise anything to get 
a job. 

Certainly the problems raised 
by the mere decision to build in- 
vite more than rhetorical notice. 
Immediately the owner of the 
site must come to a definite con- 
clusion about the type and size 
of the structure that is to be 
erected. Is it to be a hotel, a de- 
partment store, an apartment 
house, a loft structure or an of- 
fice building? 

Some sites suggest several pos- 
sibilities, a department store, a 
hotel, or an office building. 

Residential and apartment 
buildings are generally found to 
thrive best in locations that 
would ill suit more irftensive 
commercial development; yet in 
their own sphere, in any large 
city, apartments command high 
consideration and are likely to be 
about as lucrative as the com- 
mercial type. 

It is the recognition of this fact 
that has given rise to the zoning 
laws in many of our cities. Busi- 
ness and residences do not readi- 
ly mix, and where there is an in- 
judicious intersprinkling of one 
with the other, a deterioration of 
the neighborhood is likely to set 
in. The type, then, is largely set- 
tled by economic consideration 
—analysis by a conference of ex- 
perts. In such a conference, the 
owner is likely to be the greatest 
“expert” of them all, yet his con- 
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freres will render him invaluable service 
if they are allowed to function. 

Few, if ahy, owners have the breadth 
of experience necessary to the making of 
intelligent decisions on all the questions 
involved. The optimistic owner “just 
knows” that things he wants to be true 
must be true. Such a frame of mind takes 
the prospective owner afield in quest of 
the “builder” who will agree with him. 
Unfortunately, the word “builder” has 
about the same wide application that the 
word “captain” has on the water. The 
master of a put-put boat that takes out 
fishing parties has the same title as the 
master of an ocean liner; both bear the 
title of “captain.” 

In his professional capacity, the capable 
builder—which implies a capable building 





WILLIAM VAN ALER, ARCHITECT, N. Y. 


The Chrysler Building will be New York’s tallest 
skyscraper, rising 808 feet and containing 67 
stories. The new giant is now under construction 
at Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 


organization that has teamed toget hy; 
under the direction of experienced exe: 
tives—is invaluable to the owner who co»). 
templates building. He is one of a trilos 
with the owner and architect, whose «i\- 
vice on costs, methods of constructio), 
markets and availability of material js j)- 
dispensable. 

In such conferences should be a fourt|; 
person, the real estate and renting expert, 
himself well organized and having inti- 
mate contact with renting conditions an! 
building management, and having a know/- 
edge not only of values but of the tren 
of intensive development. 

The owner may have started out with » 
pretty clear conception of what he want- 
If a hotel is considered there is general; 
a responsible tenant ready to take th. 
completed structure. Here thi: 
real estate expert may not be 
needed, but even so an analysis 
of the hotel situation is advis- 
able, for if such a hotel in such » 
location cannot be made to pay 
even the strongest tenant may 
eventually go to the wall. 

Similarly, a department store 
project may well be submitted 
to analysis before it is too late 
If the owner contemplates au 
apartment development, the rea! 
estate expert becomes more im- 
portant, while loft building ani 
office space demand the most ex- 
perienced organization to ana- 
lyze the problem of finding ten- 
ants for the structure which 1- 
under contemplation. 


Banker Has Good Advice 


HE investment banker is 

awake to this situation and 
has a fund of valuable, statistical 
information bearing upon the 
project under consideration. He 
brings to such conferences mucli 
helpful advice, and in this man- 
ner encourages meritorious op- 
erations by the breadth of his 
vision, a paradoxical contrast to 
the attitude generally held by 
the lenders on real estate ol 
earlier days. 

In the past few years, the in- 
vestment banker has forced his 
way into public attention by the 
compelling attraction of his 
building issues. Institutions 
whose archaic prerogatives were 
thereby invaded set up a hue 
and cry at the temerity of these 
bold adventurers who dared to 
declare the heresy that metro- 
politan real estate is actually 
worth what it can be made to 
earn. 

The enormous growth of our 
great metropolitan centers and 
the consequent increase in val- 
ues on such a prodigious scale 
have come so swiftly that we 
have had very little time to 
appraise the effect in all of its 
aspects, and while the profes- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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“There ought to bea law ‘ 
about the consumer cramp- ) 


ing production. There is— 
the law of obsolescence” 


















They’re After the Consumer Again 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


BSOLESCENCE! Whata 
word! In business it is the 
very latest. We must all learn 

to spell it. It is a nice long 

word which is going to mean different 
things to different business men. 

This is the salesman’s retort to a world 
‘hat had begun to declare him obso- 
escent In a buyer’s market. In a purely 
detached way, and with the backing of a 
government survey, the hard-boiled 
buyer is told that he is out of date. His 
ofhee looks antiquated, he needs a new 
‘wit and a new ear, his ideas have whis- 
sers, and when Uncle Sam gets through 
v ith his company’s equipment half of it 
will be earmarked for the scrap heap. 

Obsolescence is a pippin of a word and 
hile it is new all sorts of merits will be 
claimed for it. Already, confident pro- 
‘’gonists predict that it will be disgrace- 
‘to own heirlooms or buy old rugs or 
“iigue furniture, just as it was unpatri- 
‘ie to dodge your quota of Liberty 
Bonds. They even advocate an Obsoles- 
cence Week, 
_ Obsolescence is starting out as a-regu- 
“me and mine proposition. For exam- 
i own a faetory and make rayon 
te, heat exchangers. My factory 
: : peas of making twice as 
tn sell. If I could use its 

‘ lacilities T would astonish the-nation 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


with the volume of stuff I turned out, and 
at prices—you wouldn’t believe it! 

But something is holding me back, 
somebody cramps my production. And it’s 
no one but the plain, garden variety con- 
sumer. He wears his socks until they are 
full of holes. He has something that he 
fondly calls a heat exchanger, but it is ten 
years old, and home-made, and was hay- 
wire when he soldered it together. There 
ought to be a law about him. By heck, 
there is a law! We turn to economies and 
cite him for appearance under the law of 
obsolescence. He'll either come through 
with his signature on the dotted line or be 
pinched! 

Some of the suggestions you read are 
a little wild. Taking what Uncle Sam is 
doing, fertile imaginations let themselves 
go without watching the speedometer. 


Leaving Consumer Goods Alone 
NCLE SAM has both feet on the 


ground, however. His survey through 
the Department of Commerce is confined 
strietly to industrial equipment and has 
nothing to-do with consumer goods. It is 
suspected that our factories, utilities and 
so forth have a lot of apparatus which 
has passed its day of profitable produc- 
tion and should be replaced by up-to- 
date equipment. Manufacturers of indus- 
trial apparatus sell a lot of it every year. 


I see “sales to industry estimated at 35 
billion dollars annually”—billions! Of 
course, that isn’t all apparatus, and the 
figure looks optimistic to me. Yet the 
equipment bill runs into billions, and if 
the market can be broadened and sales 
resistance lowered through persuading 
plant purchasers to use the scrap pile 
more freely, that would be a grand thing 
for the industrial apparatus market. 

This was the way the industrial equip- 
ment manufacturers reasoned. They went 
to Uncle Sam, and asked for a govern- 
ment inquiry into the efficiency of equip- 
ment in key industries. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is starting with .a 
study of knitting machinery in Philadel- 
phia, where a compact center gives facil- 
ity for gathering facts. If the facts are 
in line with expectations, then American 
industry will get this obsolescence sug- 
gestion officially from the Government. 
And that will be nice. But here is a para- 
dox: 

Industry complains of overproduction. 
Equipment manufacturers say that the 
trouble is not so much overproduction 
as it is high costs, the result of obsolete 
equipment. Better equipment to make 
more goods is offered as a remedy. 

If the equipment is sold and productive 
capacity increased, who is going to buy all 
the goods? A question! Now, along comes 
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the salesman and proposes consumer ob- 
solescence, which is quite outside the orig- 
inal idea. 

What do you think about the consumer 
cheerfully throwing away his shirt as soon 
as he gets tired of the pictures on it, and 
buying a new car every time Detroit de- 
signs a new flair for fenders? 

“There are a good many consumers who 
feel that things fall to pieces too quickly 
as they are. Some of these days, sure as 
shooting, we will find the public respon- 
sive to the durability idea. 

Suppose we set up a test. 
Let us use the salesman who 
advocates consumer obsoles- 
cence. He has spent a hard 
day, going around and urging 
customers to throw away 
purple pie plates and pur- 
chase pink ones. We have his 
wife meet him with bad news. 


The Sure Test 
iz EAR, my car needs new 

tires all around,” she 
announces. “The man at the 
garage says it is positively 
dangerous to run on those I 
have. And the children need 
new shoes. And I’d like to 
have some money for a new 
fur coat.” 

If he takes this cheerfully, 
and says nothing about it be- 
ing only three weeks since he 
bought tires and shoes all 
around, then consumer obso- 
lescence is probably a sound 
selling argument. 

sut there is a real difference 
between telling the other fel- 
low that his tires are obsoles- 
cent and hearing about your 
own. This is a severe test— 
what engineers call a test to 
destruction. Between industrial and con- 
sumer obsolescence there is a very impor- 
tant distinction. One is financed out of 
capital account, while the other must be 
squeezed out of the little old income. 

If the manufacturer finds that his 
costs can be reduced by new equipment, 
the purchase is charged to investment in 
plant. He doesn’t pay for it out of oper- 
ating expense. 

If obsolescence has gone so far that a 
general rehabilitation of plant is neces- 
sary, there will probably be a reorganiza- 
tion with new capital to bring the busi- 
ness up to date. 

Equipment manufacturers hold that 
industry is underequipped. Larger capi- 
tal investment in labor-saving machinery 
would, in many plants, eut down the 
regular expense of outlay in wages. 

Picture a factory with $150,000 worth 
of equipment and paying $110,000 a year 
wages. This is about the ratio for all our 
factories. By doubling the investment in 
equipment, it may be possible to reduce 
the payroll one-third—say $30,000 a 
year. Interest and depreciation on $150,- 
000 worth of new equipment would come 
to say $20,000 a year. There is a saving 
of $10,000, with a possible reduction of 
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liability of labor troubles, and probably 
a reduction in manufacturing costs, or an 
improvement in quality which will give 
advantages in selling. 

Larger investment of capital in equip- 
ment is as striking a sales possibility as 
obsolescence, and when the idea is ap- 
plied to a given plant, often discloses 
startling possibilities for making dollars 
work. Moreover, the factory with up-to- 
date equipment, and not a loophole for 
the obsolescence argument, will often be 
found a good prospective customer for 





What do you think about the consumer throwing 
away his shirt as soon as he tires of the picture on it? 


more up-to-date equipment on that basis. 

But consumer obsolescence strikes in a 
different place, with a dull sickening 
thud. It cannot be financed with a new 
bond issue. It means that so many good 
hard-earned simoleons must be taken 
from this month’s salary check or from 
savings. And there are always so many 
other things we would rather buy with 
that money. 


A Subject that Merits Study 


HEREFORE, an advertising or 

sales campaign based on the belief 
that the consumer ought to use things up 
faster and throw them away sooner re- 
quires considerable advance study. Maybe 
he won’t do it. Very likely he can’t afford 
it. Then we are sunk. 

My friend, Paul Howse, carried out a 
nifty obsolescence campaign two years 
ago, before this new word was even 
heard of. 

Howse is president of a company that 
acquired the Claude neon patent rights 
for the Pacific Coast. In planning his 
sales campaign for the new lights, Howse 
reasoned that in every community there 
are a few people who adopt new things 
as seon as they see them. These are the 





forward-looking citizens that the obso- 
lescence salesman would love at firs; 
sight. They must have the latest in ever, 
line for their business, their homes, their 
wardrobes, their cars. All you need dv js 

show them the new thing and if it is good 

they adopt it. These are the Joneses that 

people watch and copy. 

So Howse quietly sold the new lights to 
a corporal’s guard in each of a dozen key 
towns up and down the Pacific Coast, and 
in a few weeks his plant was swamped 
with orders. But this was a business 
proposition, not a consumer 
purchase. And in any commun- 
ity there are only a few of those 
forward-looking folk. 

It is part of the argument for 
consumer obsolescence, as 
sales and advertising possibili- 
ty, that the country has a large 
number of people who do not 
know what to do with their 
money. However, income tax 
returns indicate an average of 
between $3,000 and $4,000 net 
income for seven million tax- 
payers, and this is the public, 
not the few hundred thousand 
people who pay in the higher 
brackets. 

Certainly, New York City 
should have the disposition and 
the dough for consumer obso- 
lescence if any American com- 
munity has. Yet as canny a 
pricing expert as Walter Hov- 
ing of Macy’s tells us that goods 
for sale to New Yorkers, il 
priced scientifically, should be 
of three definite grades, at 
three—no more—strongly con- 
trasted prices, for three dis- 
tinct income groups that are 
New York. 

These incomes he places at 
$1,750, $3,750 and $9,700 per family. The 
latter group represents only 6 per cent ol 
the population, and makes 18 per cent ol 
the total purchases. The $3,750 group 1s 
61 per cent, and buys 66 per cent of the 
merchandise, rent and so on. It would 
take a hardy salesman to talk obsoles- 
cence to the seventy-five-dollar-a-week 
family in New York. 

What of the Fifth Avenue trade, the 
money thrown around the night clubs, 
the reckless spending that gives the town 
its far-flung reputation? They are not 
even enumerated in this scheme of pric- 
ing, probably because there are so few 
buyers in this group when counted against 
the seventy-five-dollar people. Anyway, 
few of them live in New York. And when 
they are home they don’t spend that 
way! 

The salesman admits that somebody 
will have to finance consumer obsoles- 
cence. He points to the rich people in 
the country and also to the steadily rising 
income of the working man. Neither the 
rich man nor the working man has ever 
been a spendthrift. The rich man usually 
insists on getting value for his money— 
that’s why he is rich. And the working 
man needs too many other things to waste 
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ney on anything that is built mere- 


his m 

v to sf Il. ey 

* Another point worth thinking about in 
connection With consumer obsolescence is 
shat several great industries have al- 
eqdy been shot to pieces by this idea, 


oyeral otherwise sound industries 


» ales will be increased. In the tex- 
| carment industries it is called 
has brought evils too well 
own to need recounting. In other lines 
. is taking the form of color and freak 
teresting enough to play with, 
nyt. as the Two Black Crows would say, 

can't make any money out of laven- 
Jer cofiee pots or skyseraper furniture on 


a production basis. 
Fields Where the Idea Works 


gut cheer up! Having set forth about 
all the reasons against this consumer 


form of obsolescence, let us see how it is 
ieing used to sell more merchandise, and 
survey lines along which it might be ex- 
tended. 

The salesman advocates throwing away 


hig, expensive things like motor cars and 
radio sets. But the majority of adver- 
tised commodities are said to run below 
_ dollar. Most of the articles made by 
the 150 leading magazine advertisers sell 
helow a dollar. After the big motor ap- 
propriations and a few radio and home- 
iuilding accounts are subtracted, the rest 
- an almost even story of soap, tooth 
juste, breakfast food and sundries. 

The obsolescence idea was applied to 
hooks a year or two ago with marked 
success. In the very nature of things, 
hooks pass out of style, and should be 
replaced with newer books. But it was 
lard to bring Americans to see this, 
though they are tireless readers of period- 
cals. The periodical idea was tried with 
hooks, in the book-of-the-month-club 
jlan, by which subseribers pay for a 
vears service in advanee. After appre- 
hension and opposition in book-selling 
circles, the idea proved so good that the 
hook-sellers themselves are’ now adopt- 

The obsolescence idea has been applied 
in another field where selling runs up a 
‘ind alley, lubricating oil and grease for 
otor cars. If you judge by the number 
‘service stations you pass on the short- 
‘st motor trip, it would seem as though 
‘he demand for gasoline and lubricants 
“as enormous and flexible. Not so. The 
‘Wenty-odd million ears and trucks in 
this country consume just about so much 
‘Very day, regardless of whether the price 
: 1 ‘ew cents more or less—about 600 
evlons of gasolin 7 
fifteen pallet a — car yearly, and 

But there is a margin for expansion on 
s. Thousands of automobiles run 
roe with mere mud in the rear-axle 
“Olsing, and oil is changed hardly once 
three thousand miles. Cars are not 
‘lncated as often as they should be to 
“sure smooth running and moderate re- 
air Duis 


ia Los Angeles man, D. R. McBryde, 


* tpphed the book-of-the-month prin- 
We to this field, with much success. He 
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spends a considerable advertising appro- 
priation, and has a growing chain of 
lubricating stations. He sells a year’s serv- 
ice, charging $36 for labor and so much 
extra for lubricants. The motorist brings 
in his car every 500 miles. The crank ease 
is drained, flushed and filled, the differ- 
ential and transmission cleaned and filled, 
all bearings, ball races, knuckles, springs 
and other parts lubricated, the car tight- 
ened.all around and a report made on 
defective parts. 

After 500 miles there is a light lubri- 
cation and another tightening. At 1,000 
miles another complete job. And so it 
goes through the year on a basis of 24 
overhaulings in the year of 12,000 miles 
travel. 

As McBryde finds that a little more oil 
ather than a little less is good for a ear, 
his service increases the yearly average 
used in the crank case, and this is true 
of other lubricants. The oil companies 
make a profit on lubricants, and as the 
motorist saves on repair bills, everybody 
is pleased all around. 

The motor salesman could probably 
sell more new cars each year if the deals 
were put on the book-of-the-month basis. 
You will search through many beautiful 
motor advertisements to find any reason 
other than style for turning in last year’s 
model for next year’s. But suppose mo- 
tor advertising reasoned with the car 
owner in this way: 

“Your car cost you $1,000 a year ago. 
You have run it 12,000 miles. It has de- 
preciated at least $400 in trading value. 
You will soon need new tires, an over- 
hauling and a new painting job, costing 
you from £100 to $200. Then you can 
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run another year, and have a car worth 
maybe $200 in trade. 

“Your depreciation has just about been 
covered in your mileage—figured at three 
cents a mile, $360. Instead of spending 
$150 to $200 to run the old bus another 
year, and have it look the part, why not 
spend $400 to $500 for another 12,000 to 
15,000 mileage in a car that is right up 
to date, and backed by a guaranty, and 
is free from the trouble liability that goes 
with an old car?” 


A Tip to Motor Car Makers 
HIS is the way people discuss cars 
with one another, reasoning from their 

personal experience. The motor industry 
can give them broad averages, and sup- 
ply the figures to folk who haven't 
thought the situation out. 

Motor cars seem still to be advertised 
to a “pleasure” audience, though in 
actual use they fall in between consumer 
and industrial obsolescence. For a motor 
nowadays is as much a piece of business 
equipment as a personal convenience to 
the owner. If he is invited to think about 
it in that way, instead of as a matter of 
fashion and appearance, he will come in 
line as an obsolescence customer. 

Obsolescence is a big new sales idea. 
But I doubt whether much headway will 
be made in urging it upon the public in 
the form of change for change’s sake. 
For most of us, there is a problem of 
getting more out of life on an inflexible 
income. If the salesman will help us, by 
figuring more value for our money, obso- 
lescence can be made to mean something. 
Otherwise, it will be just another passing 
business slogan. 





e the form of freak design 
—but there’s no money in skyscraper furniture on a production basis 
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This is Francis Keally’s conception of tomor- 
row’s airport. A dome-shaped hotel dominates 
the circular field from which 44 planes can take 
off and land simultaneously. The surrounding 
city will be built like a giant Yale bowl, with 
buildings near the port lower than those farther 
away. (Left) A night view of the great terminal 
which, rising 850 feet above a plateau 1,500 feet 
in diameter, will house swimming pools, cafes, 
dance halls, in addition to all facilities for travel 








Interior view of the great 
concourse where passengers 
will board planes under cov- 
er. Planes will be taken to 
the field by electric tractors, 
eliminating noise and dan- 
ger from propeller blades 


lomorrow’s Airports 


A prophetic view of the Grand Central Station of the air 


HE future of aviation rests on 
the ground, It is there the planes 
must take off and land. It is there 
the passenger’s confidence must 
be inspired. It is there that foresight to- 
lay Will mean the saving of millions of dol- 
urs tomorrow. And it is there that experi- 
ence and vision must be merged to put 
tion on a solid foundation. 

We look at the American airport today 
and what do we see? Too often a mere 
blot on the landscape, a bigger eyesore 
n the old railway station used to be. 

Most of our airports give vivid illustra- 
lions of the same lack of foresight and 
iorethought that attended our first rail- 
Way terminals and the subways of New 
York, The original railway stations were 
iideous makeshifts and, as urban condi- 
‘lols around them improved, they be- 
came intolerable. 

They were eventually displaced, not 
only cause they were unable to handle 
the increased traffic that came to them, 
“ut because civic pride rebelled at such 
crotesqueries, 

_ Just recently two of my colleagues 
wished to return to New York from the 
Middle West by air. But when they went 
, ‘i airport to arrange transportation 
i¢ surroundings and general lack of mo- 
oe - the personnel turned them against 
re plan, They concluded that if the 
Pe W cre no better managed and main- 
tamed than the buildings they had better 
‘turn by train, which they did. 
Prev irom the practical consideration 
fining the passenger’s confidence on 
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Architect, New York 
Illustrations by the author 


the ground before asking him to go in the 
air there is also the real matter of millions 
of dollars. So rapid has been the construc- 
tion of makeshift airports in this country 
that there has been little or no time to 
spend on the location, planning and design 
of the several buildings necessary to their 
successful and permanent operation. This 
situation has been characteristic of every 
new development in the United States, 
where we build largely under the compul- 
sion of present necessity. 


Should Build Right at First 


HE fallacy of this practice may be 
shown by again citing the experience of 
the railroads. Foresight in the building of 
rail terminals would have saved the com- 
panies the tremendous sums they have 
had to spend in recent years in scrapping 
the old and building anew. An even more 
pertinent example may be found at Croy- 
don Airport, London, where a $600,000 
investment has been scrapped because the 
terminal proved inadequate. Now $1,000,- 
000 in new money is being invested there. 
Whoever turns his eyes toward the fu- 
ture must of necessity feel the tremendous 
influence aviation is to play on the forth- 
coming era. The airport is the gateway to 
the modern city. The trouble is that, in the 
United States, we still consider it the 
freight station, whereas, in Europe, the 
airports have the beauty and appoint- 
ments of passenger terminals. 
This distinction is significantly reflected 
in the comparative position of aviation 
here and abroad. Our planes carry chiefly 


By FRANCIS KEALLY 


freight and mail. In Europe passenger 
traffic is the dominant business of the air- 
plane companies. 

However, the public in this country is 
gradually accepting air travel. Every day 
we are brought closer to complete air- 
mindedness. Still the pioneer passengers 
receive little practical encouragement. 

Three hundred million dollars has been 
spent in this country in the past year and 
a half for airports by more than 1,000 
communities, and according to the maga- 
zine Airports, it is reasonable to suppose 
$500,009,000 will be spent in the next year 
and a half. But passengers still are fre- 
quently asked to get out of planes in the 
open and walk across a field—muddy per- 
haps. It is unnatural for persons used to 
limousines and parlor cars to be very hap- 
py about this. 


Aviation Brings New Conditions 
‘QO, if aviation is to grow as it has a 
right to grow, it must enlist the serv- 
ices of the architect, the civil engineer and 
the city planner as it has enlisted the scien- 
tist, the navigator and the motors expert. 
These men must learn to deal with new 
conditions—to acquire new points of view. 
The community that springs up around 
tomorrow’s airport must be planned. We 
may yet see a town which looks like a 
magnified Yale bowl, with the houses 
farthest from the airport taller than those 

closest so that planes may land safely. 

Community builders must plan so the 
eve of civilization, looking down upon the 

earth, sees order, harmony, beauty. This 
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will not be so difficult, as architects all 
through the ages have been planning with 
the birds-eye view in mind, making their 
plans fit into a pattern like a Persian rug. 

But we have much to learn about air- 
port technique. The Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company has acted to remedy this 
deficiency by posting $10,000 in prize 
money for a national airport competition 
open to architects and engineers. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett, the architect, is 
chairman of the jury of awards. Among 
the committee members are Raymond 
Hood, who designed the Chicago Tribune 


Tower; E. P. Goodrich, who has gone toe 


China to build a new capital at Nanking 
and a seaport at Canton; George B. Ford, 
city planner and designer of airports; 
Porter Adams, executive secretary and 
past president of the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association; Louis K. Bell, secretary 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Maj. John Berry, manager of 
the Cleveland airport. It is my privilege 
to serve as adviser in this competition. 
Of course we already have a body of 
knowledge and-experience, and our tech- 
nicians have the imagination to apply it. 
I feel that our future airports should be 
parallel in conception with our largest 
and most important railway terminals. 
They should be so planned that the peak 
load on the most important holiday can be 
handled with ease, comfort and safety. 


Air Traffic Will Expand 


prkom present indications planes of the 
future will be mostly tri-motored ma- 
chines, carrying from 20 to 25 passengers 
This means ample room must be provided 
for landing and taking off. 
Airports must be designed with a view 
to future expansion as well as to present 
needs. As I visualize the future airport 


The necessity for conservin 
be reserved for commercial 
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terminal, say for a city like New York, I 
ean envision a Grand Central Station of 
air traffic, with hundreds of planes carry- 
ing commuters from their homes 100 to 
200 miles away. I can see provision made 
for the safe landing of these planes every 
few seconds, just as subway trains pull 
into Times Square every few seconds 
without incident. 

Passengers will be taken directly into 
the air terminal by plane. From there they 
will be discharged into automobiles, sub- 
ways or railroad trains. 

The future airport that seems most 
logical to me at this time is of the beehive 
type which I have designed in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Goodrich and a model of 
which was exhibited at the New York 
aviation show. 

A dome-shaped hotel 850 feet high— 
higher than New York’s tallest skyscraper 
—on a plateau 1,500 feet across dominates 
the circular field, 7,500 feet in diameter. 
Below the surface of the field tunnels will 
provide direct access for automobiles, sub- 
ways and railroad trains. 

The landing field will have runways of 
3,000 feet, with a two and one-half per 
cent grade toward the center to slow up 
incoming planes and give additional speed 
to machines taking off. On these runways 
44 planes can land or take off simultan- 
eously. Regardless of the wind’s direction, 
air traffic can start from and stop at the 
pivotal group of buildings. 

The hotel will be constructed in the 
outer crust of the dome and will have 
several hundred rooms, each with bath. 
Every fifth story will have a terrace from 
which guests can watch the planes. 

On top of the hotel will be a mooring 
mast for dirigibles and a weather station 
with a signal tower from which the port’s 
activities will be directed. The two upper 


g ground space probably will force development of two-story hangars. The ground floor will 
planes. The second floor, to which a ramp will give access, will house privately owned ships 
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floors of the hotel will house an obsery,. 
tion restaurant with a glass top. There 
will also be a restaurant on the first {\oo, 

In the rotunda will be ticket offic, 
waiting rooms, and rooms for bageasge 
mail, customs, public health and immizr,. 
tion services. 

Provision will be made for two-story 
hangars holding several thousand plane: 
Parking space for automobiles will be yry- 
vided near the hangars. . 


1s 


Closely Grouped Transportation 
Tas in this central plateau will be 


concentrated all the facilities for eon- 
necting high-speed air travel with est:!)- 
lished travel lanes under the conditions 
the modern traveler has come to expect. 

The estimated cost of this airport, ex- 
clusive of real estate is $10,000,000; but it 
could be built in four sections, one at a 
time. 

Mr. Goodrich has taken to the Orient 
designs for this airport and it is significant 
that in developing the transportation sys- 
tem of China he will begin with advanced 
conceptions of Occidental aviation. 

China stands in a fair way, by develop- 
ing aviation to its utmost, to annihilate 
the age-old backwardness which has in- 
hibited the growth of civilization in the 
Orient and to take rank in transportation 
with the most forward-looking countries. 

The Chinese government now is pro- 
gressive enough to lead the thought of the 
world in laying out over the whole of 
China an airpert system for practically 
every important center. It will be recalled 
that the great American railway engineers 
did a similar thing for Russia in building 
railway terminals. 

It should be understood that the bee- 
hive design is merely one solution to the 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Untangling 






the Government 


By WILLIAM HARD 


THERE is constant complaint of overlap- 
pings and duplications in the various de- 
partments of the Government. 

These conditions, however, frequently 


are not so unreasonable as they appear to 
be at first glance. 

William Hard explains here the reasons 
that underlie the linking of apparently un- 
related projects and suggests a guiding 
principle for government reorganization 


PART II 


AST month we discussed 
in Nation’s Busti- 
\ess—and impartial- 
ly debated—the pro- 

posed transfer of the Bureau 
of Prohibition from the Treas- 
ry Department to the De- 
partment of Justice. The time- 
liness of the topie is now amply 
verified by President Hoover’s 
naugural address. The President in that 
address commits himself to “the more 
fective reorganization of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government” and 
mentions one—just one—illustration of 
his meaning and intention. He says: 

“Tt is essential that the Prohibition Bu- 
‘eau be transferred to the Department of 
Justice us a beginning of more effective 
organization.” 

That is the only specific reorganization 
project to which he stands today presi- 
(entially pledged. It is thoroughly known, 
however, that certain other such projects 
‘ire continuously in his thought. It is 
‘igniicant, further, that his Postmaster 
General will be Walter Brown. 

Mr. Brown is indissolubly associated 
with the whole subject of federal reor- 
fanizition. This is so by experience and 
it is hkewise so by enthusiasm. 

Mr. Brown was the chairman of our 
last great reorganizing agitation and ef- 
‘ort. He was chairman, that is, of the 
‘ing c ommittee on Reorganization which 

is established under the congressional 
resolution of December 17, 1920, and 
which made its report June 3, 1924. 


Still Pledged to Efficiency 


\ R. Brown accordingly devoted at that 
en than three years to the 
— wis etter, more economical and 
> hy cable grouping of federal gov- 
ho il activities. Many men might 
unk three years of such strife and sor- 
TOW enough. 
eal Brown, however, is made of per- 
Mt stuff. He is just as determined, 








just as relentless and irresistible on the 
value of reorganized federal efficiency as 
he ever was. He has become more case- 
hardened only in the sense of perceiving 
more clearly the difficulties of his en- 
deavor. 

With Herbert Hoover, then, as Presi- 
dent and with Walter Brown as Postmas- 
ter General the subject of federal reor- 
ganization is immensely less academic and 
diffused and immensely more practical and 


‘pointed than ever before in all our his- 


tory. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that for the first time since the founda- 
tion of the republic we have a President 
and a leading cabinet member who are 
intimately familiar with federal reorgani- 
zation both as a total conception and as 
a detailed deed and who are bent on trans- 
lating it from conception to deed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

We are, therefore, addressing ourselves 
to our studies in this matter not in the 
spirit of seeking remote and impossible 
counsels of perfection but in the spirit of 
participation in a going and impending 
development. 

Let us then, even if we depart some- 
what from our ‘‘case method”’ of last 
month, begin by looking at the Federal 
Government as a whole and at the central 
principle which, after all, should dominate 
its executive and administrative structure. 

That central principle seems to me 
often to be gravely misstated or at any 
rate darkly obscured by clutters of talk 
about “duplications” and “overlappings.” 

It is certainly true that the various 
executive departments and independent 


establishments of the Federal 
Government are frequently 
guilty of duplicating one 
another’s labors and of over- 
lapping one another’s fields. It 
is also true that much of this 
guilt is absolutely inescapable. 

Let us alight for a moment 
on, for instance, a certain 
tendril of the green bay tree of 
luxuriant governmental duties 
and beneficences. Let us con- 
template our Indian Schools. 

Shall these schools be assigned to the 
new proposed Department of Education 
and Relief? That is where they would fit, 
being schools. 

Or, on the other hand, shall they be 
assigned, as now, to the Department of 
the Interior and, more specifically to that 
Department’s Office of Indian Affairs? 
That is where these schools would al 
fit, being schools for Indians. 

But now! If they are assigned to t 
Department of Education and Relie! 
then that Department will overlap into 
the field of Indians; and if they are as- 
signed to the Office of Indian Affairs, then 
that Office will overlap into the field of 
schools. You are convicted of overlapping 
no matter whether you proceed in high 
or proceed in reverse. 


The Bewildering Multitudes 


OU are similarly stalled and mired if 
you begin your reorganizing reforma- 
tion of the Federal Government by con- 
centrating on the wkimsicalities of its 
duplications of toil. You will find those 
duplications in bewildering multitudes. 
For example, you will find the Lake 
Survey of the War Department dealing 
with marine charts of the Great Lakes; 
and you will find the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Commerce Department 
dealing with marine charts of our oce- 
anic territorial waters, and you will find 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy De- 
partment dealing with marine charts of 
foreign ports. But then where are you? 
You most certainly have no intention ol 
erecting a new “Department of Charts; 
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vou have found three sets of chart-hand- 
lers but the question still remains, “Even 
if you merge the three, where will you put 
the new Department you've formed?” 


What Shall Guide Reorganization? 

TO! The first question is not, “Are 
4 'N there overlappings; are there dupli- 
cations?” The first question is: 

“What shall be the grand divisions of 
the Federal Government’s working ex- 
istence? What shall be the grand execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments into which its various activities 
and services shall be thrown? What—to 
put it in a widely accepted phrase—are 
the Federal Government’s big actual ma- 
jor purposes?” 

Once get those purposes analyzed and 
fixed, once get each of them headed by 
one authority and one management, and 
vou may want to merge those chart-han- 
diers in one lump in one department or 
you may want to distribute them in sev- 
eral lumps through several departments 
according to the purpose their charts are 
designed to fill. 

In other words, as I venture to view 
it, the primary basic clue to effective fed- 
eral reorganization is the Principle of Ma- 
jor Purpose. 

Nor is this principle without the back- 
ing of more authority than would be rep- 
resented by my mere personal conclusion. 
If we return to the history of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, headed by 
Walter Brown, we find words 
highly pertinent to our present 
discussion. It occurs in the 
congressional resolution under 
which the Committee oper- 
ated. That resolution stated an 
ideal toward which the re- 
searches and recommendations 
of the Committee should tend. 
It said: 

“Each executive department 
shall embrace only services 
having close working relation 
with each other and minister- 
ing directly to the primary 
purpose for which the depart- 
ment is maintained.” 

Or, to put it in another way, 
the Principle of Major Purpose 
should be applied and each de- 
partment or establishment 
should be dedicated to one 
major purpose, and all activi- 
ties dominantly serving that purpose 
should be grouped into the department or 
establishment thus determined. 

That line of action, in a broad and gen- 
eral sense, was the line held steadily in 
view by Mr. Brown as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reorganization. It is 
the line of action which he holds stead- 
ily in view now. It is, further, the line of 
action which most commends itself to 
Mr. Hoover. 

On January 22, 1924, Mr. Hoover, as 
Secretary of Commerce, testified before 
Mr. Brown’s Committee. In the course of 
his testimony he said, “Many foolish 
bases of organization have been pruposed, 
largely arising from a confusion of the in- 
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struments with the purposes for which 
the instruments are to be used. Any par- 
ticular activity of the Government may 
require the use of many different instru- 
ments. It may require scientific investi- 
gation or it may require statistics, but 
the suggestion that the basis of organiza- 
tion should be the assembling of these in- 
struments into groups regardless of their 
purpose is one of the most common pro- 
posals of impractical persons who con- 
template changes in the federal structure. 

“We see rising out of these confused 
notions such proposals as those that have 
been before you whereby it is suggested 
that all governmental activities engaged 
in scientific and other research should be 
put in a group. 

“Research is for some particular pur- 
pose, and research should be grouped ac- 
cording to its purpose. I wish to empha- 
size the idea that in reorganization the 
important thing is to assemble the vari- 
ous functions of the Governmentin groups 
according to the particular purpose in 
mind.” 

It is clear enough then that the Princi- 
ple of Major Purpose has at least two 
claims upon attention. The first and 
smaller one is that it seems to be sound. 
The second and much larger one—if the 
realism of the remark may be forgiven— 
is that it seems to have the support of the 
two-men who chiefly will deal with reor- 
ganization in the immediate future. 

In sum, the key-word in these studies 








HERBERT HOOVER said early in 1924: 
“Any government activity may require 
the use of many instruments but these in- 
struments must not be confused with the 
purposes for which they are used. 
“In reorganization the important thing 
is to assemble the various government 
functions into groups according to the 
particular purpose in mind” 








of ours from now forward for a while is 
the word purpose. . 

With it let us see what we can do to 
pick the lock of the general chilled-steel 
resistance which exists throughout our 
federal bureaucracy to almost all federal 
reorganization. Let us not indeed be petty 
in our assaults upon our bureaucrats. Let 
us not hurl them from pigeon-hole to pig- 
eon-hole for paltry reasons which do not 
at all outweigh the value of their long fa- 
miliarity with the resources and routines 
of the pigeon-holes. Let us nevertheless, 
with the purpose staunchly and stub- 
bornly for our guide and for our weapon, 
explore the whole range of our federal 
departments and establishments for their 


major deviations from purpose—and 
their needed major redirections of it. 

We enjoy the felicity, federally, of hay- 
ing ten executive departments and some 
20 so-called independent establishments. 
We also have several executive enterprises 
which are not under the direction of the 
executive arm at all but are kept by Con- 
gress under its own direction. 

These last are among our finest curi- 
osities of federal administrative science. 
One of them is the Government Printing 
Office. Another is the Botanic Garden, 4 
third is our magnificent federal library, 
which, since Congress retains its manage- 
ment, is called the Library of Congress. 


for 


What Is Congress’ Domain? 


N the strictly administrative sense Mr. 
Hoover will not be the president of the 
Government Printing Office or of the Bo- 
tanic Garden or of the Library of Con- 
gress. Congress chooses to keep these 
enterprises away from him and to main- 
tain them as, so to speak, executive 
foundlings in the legislative nursery. The 
speculation arises: 

If Congress can legislate the Botanic 
Garden into its own keeping, why might 
it not similarly legislate into its own 
keeping the whole of the Department of 
Agriculture—and relieve the President of 
all responsibility for it? 

Why might it not legislate into its own 
keeping all the ten executive depart- 
ments and all the 60 independent estab- 
lishments and leave to the 
President only the luxuries of 
occupying the White House 
and of writing annual mes- 
sages? 

Those queries I leave with 
resignation to the constitu- 
tional lawyers, knowing full 
well that nothing either they 
or anybody else can say will 
ever induce Congress to re- 
lease to the President any en- 
terprises which ought to be ex- 
ecutively managed but which 
Congress legislativeiy wishes to 
retain within its own immedi- 
ate control. 

We may, it is true, go back 
later on to the efforts that have 
been made in the past to sever 
Congress from its control of, 
for instance, the Government 
Printing Office; but our true 
course here takes us on at once to the 
bulk of our problem—the ten executive 
departments and the 20 independent ex- 
ecutive establishments. 2 

The 20 independent executive estab- 
lishments need not detain us long. The 
argument used in disparaging them, and 
in elevating them into a “menace,” is that 
they are not subject to any one Cabinet 
officer. An executive department has a 
Cabinet officer at its head. An independ- 
ent executive establishment has not. 

There are independent executive estab- 
lishments which could not conceivably be 
put under a Cabinet officer. There is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Is Modern Advertising Justified? 


T 1S high time that advertis- 
ing men paid serious attention 
to some of the things that 
have been said about the ef- 

iect of advertising during the past 
iew years. Most economists have 
acknowledged advertising’s educa- 
tional value in the introduction of 
ue commodities, but they have often 


] 


looked on it as an economic waste when 
(is employed to “puff” one brand of 
commodity in competition with brands 
that are practically the same in quality. 

Recently there have been other at- 
tacks on advertising, claims that it se- 
nously increases prices, that people are 
induced to pay high prices for inferior 
‘ticles or for articles having an intrinsic 
value Which is but a small fraction of the 
actual retail price. As a result many 
lanulacturers and consumers have had 
Coudts raised in their minds as to the 
‘conomie value of advertising. Con- 
‘umers have been encouraged in the 
rather common belief that they would do 
better ‘0 save money by buying unad- 
verlised brands of articles, because they 
have (0 pay for the advertising” of the 
Well-known brands. 


vert 


Linking Up the Arguments 
DVERTISING men have been loathe 
to acknowledge that advertising can 

ruse prices. They have generally 
itented themselves with the usual—and 
* ra areuments that advertising tends 
and hy cent by lowering selling costs 
“Py cutting down manufacturing costs 
“rough large-seale production. 
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By L.D. H. WELD 


Woodcuts by Harry Cimino 





Let us briefly relate these two argu- 
ments. One of the principal features of 
recent industrial development has been 
the concentration of industry into fewer 
and larger plants. Mass production has 
resulted in lower manufacturing costs. 
Mass production, however, has been made 
possible only by creating a- market for 
huge outputs. In this, advertising has 
played an important part. It has been a 
common occurrence for relatively small 
companies to rise above their competi- 
tors by outselling and outadvertising 
them. 

The effect of advertising in reducing 
selling costs is even more direct and ob- 
vious than its effect in lowering» manu- 
facturing costs. Advertising often results 
in sales without the use of salesmen, as 
in mail-order advertising. But where 
salesmen are used, advertising prepares 
the way by establishing dealer and con- 
sumer acceptance. Less time has to be 
spent by salesmen in explaining the merits 
of their goods. Fewer salesmen are re- 
quired to sell a given volume of goods. 

This saving of selling time and expense 
applies to manufacturers’ sales organiza- 
tions, to jobbing houses, and to retailers. 
Clerks only have to wrap articles and 
return change in making many sales. In 


some stores, consumers serve them- 
selves. Some branded articles are 
sold through slot machines. When 
it is realized that salesmen’s sal- 
aries are the largest single element 
in the high cost of marketing, the 
importance of advertising in reduc- 
ing selling cost must be recognized. 
Consequently, objecting to the price of 
a branded article, because the cost of its 
advertising is met in that price, would be 
just as sensible as objecting to the price of 
shoes because the cost of the machinery 
used in their manufacture is covered in 
the price. One has to pay for the use of 
the machinery, yes—but the price would 
be higher if the shoes were made by hand. 
Similarly, one has to pay for the adver- 
tising in the branded article, but would 
have to pay more if the distribution of the 
article had been accomplished entirely by 
personal selling. 


Advertising and Competition 


HERE is another important thought 
for the economists who say that adver- 
tising is an economic waste when it is used 
in selling competing articles of similar na- 
ture, that is, when it is used merely to 
shift the demand from one to the other 
brand. The same economists praise com- 
petition—in selling as well as in manu- 
facturing. 
They fail to realize that advertising is 
a part of the selling process, and that this 
competition is carried on through adver- 
tising more effectively and more econom- 
ically than would be possible through 
competition of salesmen alone. Further- 
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“Advertising effects a wide- 
spread saving in selling time 
and expense. Clerks only have 
to wrap up articles and give 
change in making many sales” 


more, advertising has undoubtedly raised 
the whole plane of competition, in that 
salesmen sometimes make claims and re- 
sort to subterfuges that would never be 
tolerated in printed advertising. 

So much for the general arguments 
that are commonly accepted today. But 
does advertising always have this ten- 
dency to reduce prices? Is there nothing 
in the claims that advertising often raises 
prices? How about the unbranded arti- 
‘le—in the ruck of competitive price cut- 
ting—that is suddenly branded, possibly 
given a little better finish, and then priced 
at 50 per cent higher than formerly? Or 
the common drug, well known in the 
pharmaceutical trade, and selling for five 
cents an ounce, that is mixed with water 
or alcohol, colored and put in a fancy bot- 
tle with an attractive name and labeled 
and sold for-a dollar a bottle? 

Out of such practices has come the 
charge that by means of advertising and 
high-pressure selling consumers are in- 
duced to pay high prices for articles of 
relatively low intrinsic value, Advertis- 
ing men, so far as the writer knows, have 
never answered that charge convincingly. 

It seems to me that the reason lies 
largely in the unwillingness of advertis- 
ing men to admit frankly that adver- 
tising may—and often does—raise prices. 
Or, to put it another way, advertising 
makes it possible to obtain higher prices 
for many articles than it would be possible 
to get without advertising. It is a law 
of economics that an increase in demand 
raises prices. Advertising certainly in- 
creases demand. Otherwise it is a fail- 
ure. If the supply is increased suffi- 
ciently, the increase in demand is nulli- 
fied, of course, so far as effect on price is 
concerned, but most manufacturers are 
careful not to put on the market any 
more of their product than the public will 
consume at the stipulated prices. 


The Benefits Must Be Proved 


TOT only must advertising men admit 
rt the power of advertising to raise 
prices, but they must give an economic 
justification for the condition. They must 
prove that it benefits mankind to brand, 
package and advertise articles so that they 
command higher prices than unbranded, 
unpackaged, and unadvertised articles, 

Such proof is readily found through a 
glance at the principal effects of advertis- 
ing, in so far as it tends to raise prices. 
These effects may be roughly classified as 
follows: f 

1. On the commodity itself (a) as a 
guarantee of quality, (b) in making pro- 
curement easier, and (c) in packaging. 

2. On the manufacturer as a reward for 
risks assumed. 

3. On the buying public (a) from the 
educational standpoint, (b) in fitting pro- 
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duction to the different classes of demand 
and (c) in creating new wants and add- 
ing to general satisfaction. 

4. On general economic progress. 

Advertising is a guarantee of quality 
and uniformity, and such a guarantee is of 
real value to consumers. They find that 
they get greater satisfaction by paying an 
extra price for an article in which they can 
have absolute confidence. 

Of course, there have been instances 
where advertising has created a market 
for inferior or injurious articles, and where 
advertising has claimed qualities that do 
not exist. But such cases are exceptions. 
Great progress has been made in keep- 
ing injurious articles off the market, and 
advertising men and publishers have co- 
operated in preventing the appearance 
of misleading advertisements. 

The successfully advertised article is 
not necessarily the best on the market, 
but experience has proved that unless 
an article has merit no amount of adver- 
tising can give it successful distribution. 

Through advertising, this guarantee of 
quality and uniformity generally becomes 
linked with the name of the manufacturer, 
who, in turn achieves a reputation for 
honesty and reliability. 

Likewise, advertising is sometimes used 
successfully to develop a reputation for 
distributors, such as a few well-known 
grocery jobbers, or certain well-known 
department stores. The reputation of the 
retail store often becomes such that its 
brands are sold successfully in competi- 


. 





tion with nationally advertised brands. 
Advertising also results in easy pro- 
curement, whereas the unadvertised ar- 
ticle is not generally available. Some un- 
advertised substitute for the advertised 
article generally can be found, it is true, 
and many unadvertised articles are dis- 
tributed widely. Some of them are “just 
as good,” and some are not. The only 
way the consumer can be sure of getting 
just what he wants is to ask for the 
branded and advertised article with 
which he is familiar and which he can 
find everywhere. 


Another Result of Advertising 


OR many commodities branding and 
advertising involves packaging. This 
packaging means an extra cost that in- 
sures proper sanitary condition, preserva- 
tion of flavor and convenience in handling. 
The three foregoing considerations may 
be summed up in the statement that the 
branded and advertised article is some- 
thing more than the basic product itsel!. 
In some respects, it is a new, different and 
distinctive article of commerce. It has 
the characteristics of assured uniformity 
of quality, availability and convenien' 
packaging that competing, unadvertised 
products do not possess. 

A further justification for the added 
price made possible by advertising ' 
found in considering that added price 1 
a necessary reward, to manufacturers for 
the risks they assume in putting a branded 
article on the market, A large financi: 












outlay is usually necessary, and the risk 
of Joss is great. It is the chance of making 
, good profit that encourages business 
) ‘o risk their capital in attempting 
- cive their products a distinction that 
will make them acceptable to the public. 

Advertising covers the cost of educat- 
‘ne consumers as to the qualities of an ar- 
ricle-—and of keeping them educated and 
-atisfied. The value of educating con- 
<ymers as to the qualities and uses of a 
new article is readily granted. The need 
of keeping them educated is not so ob- 
vious, save to those who have success- 
fully built up a market for an article and 
then lost a large part of it by discontinu- 
ng advertising. 


men 


Keeping the Public Educated 
F it is worth while to educate the pub- 
lic when an article is first introduced, it 
is just as worth while to keep the pub- 



























= lic educated. Furthermore, there is the 
turnover of the consuming market to be 
considered. Thousands pass out of the 
pieture every month; new thousands 
3 come of age or enter the country and need 
; to be educated. 
As a result of the educational function 
of advertising, the public becomes more 
(iseriminating, gains a greater knowl- 
clge of the respective merits of compet- 
ing articles. It becomes more intelligent 
in its purchasing, and buys articles that 
most nearly fit its needs and desires. 
= Akin to this point is the fact that by 
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means of advertising the supplies of com- 
modities of varying quality and distine- 
tiveness are fitted more definitely to the 
different classes of demand. A. W. Shaw 
pointed out long ago how advertising, by 
distinguishing one article from another, 
taps the different strata of demand. 
Some hats are made to sell for from $3 
to $5. Others, with better materials and 
workmanship, are made to reach the $7 
to $8 buyers. Others, with even better 
workmanship, and with certain up-to- 
date style features, are made to sell for 
$10 and $12 and more. 

It is largely through advertising that 
the potential $10 market has been de- 
veloped. In other words, this function of 
advertising helps to match production 
to the varying desires of the public. It 
helps educate the public to distinguish 
between commodities of different qualities 
and characteristics. In this respect it is a 
beneficial, economic force. 

Finally—and of fundamental impor- 
tance—is the fact that advertising creates 
new wants, and, by furnishing the means 
to satisfy them, adds to the general hap- 
piness of mankind. 

Of course, sometimes people are in- 
duced through advertising to purchase 
things they can’t afford. This is not so 
likely to happen from advertising, how- 
ever, as it is from personal salesmanship. 

The great majority of purchasers fall 
into one of two classes—those that can 
just barely afford to pay for the adver- 
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tised article and those that could afford 
to pay more. 

To the first class belongs the housewife 
who has just got to the point where she / 
can afford an electric refrigerator. The ; 
satisfaction that she enjoys in its posses- 
sion is real. Similarly we have the clerk 
who has been attracted by the advertise- 
ments of $7 fountain pens. He finally de- 
cides that he can afford one. Think of the 
pride of ownership that he enjoys. Who 
shall say that he is not happier because i 
of his purchase? 

Multiply his experience by millions 
(representing consumers) and then by 
thousands (representing various commod- 
ities that weren’t even dreamed of 50 
years ago) and we get a faint idea of the 
aggregate of pleasures and satisfactions 
made possible largely through advertis- 
ing. 

But the great majority of purchasers of 

advertised articles falls into the second 
class—those who could afford to pay more ; 
than the price demanded. With such pur- 
chasers there is a surplus of satisfaction, 
a surplus that is being augmented con- 
tinuously by advertising. It is what the 
economists call “consumer’s surplus.” 
It represents the degree of satisfaction 
measured by the difference between the 
price one actually has to pay, and the 
price that he would be willing to pay, 
rather than go without. 

Professor Moriarty, in “The Economics 
of Marketing and Advertising,” touches 
on this thought in the following words: 

“Every article which advertising so 
changes in the regard of the consumer i 
that he buys it instead of something else 
must be considered as yielding him a 
greater consumer’s surplus than the ar- 
ticle displaced. This means necessarily 
that his total consumer’s surplus has been 
increased, and that his real wages are in- 
creased by this same amount in the buy- 
ing process. 









A Phase Deserving Prominence 


“TT is this phase of the influence of ad- 
vertising which should be given prom- 
inence rather than the mere defense as to 
cost when those who think that adver- 
tising is a wasteful process insist that the 
consumer pays for it in the end.” 

It is sometimes objected that in at- 
tempting to make an article distinctive, 
advertising stresses unimportant features 
of quality, so that people develop foolish 
ideas about what they want, and lose 
sight of the intrinsic value of the com- 
modities they buy. As someone said, “Ad- 
vertising tends to create monopolies in 
unessential differences.” But who is to 
define an unessential difference? 

There was a small bedroom rug on 
sale for $5.50 in a certain department 

(Continued on page 184) 


“Objecting to anarticle’s price 
because it covers advertising 
costs is as sensible as object- 
ing to shoe prices because 
they include machinery costs” 
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gained 2.2 per cent. 

Wholesale trade in January ( 
showed a gain of 5.4 per cent | 
over that of the like month a I 
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Not All Sunshine 


HERE were some short- 
comings of course. Building 
permitted for sagged from the 
vear before as it did in three 
previous months, bad weather 
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year ago, with dry goods, 
men’s clothing and hardware, 
three out of nine lines, show- ( 








retarded lumber and cement outputs and whereas hides and leather were weaker 


farm preparations were almost out of the 


than in January, in fact four to six cents 


ing decreases. | 


Business was best in the larger cen- 
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Business Conditions as 
of March 1, 1929 








Pig iron, its elder sister as 
it were, showed a daily aver- 
age output three per cent 
ahead of that in January, 14.5 
per cent above that in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and the largest 
daily total for any month since 
April, 1926. 





More Autos Produced 


HE automobile output for 

February is expected to ex- 
ceed greatly the 402,000 cars 
ind trucks of January and to 
gain over February, 1928, up- 
wards of 45 per cent as against 
the 70 per cent inerease re- 
corded in January. 

February bituminous coal 
output, while 7.8 per cent be- 
low that of the much longer 
month of January, was 14.6 
per cent ahead of that in Feb- 
tuary last year. Anthracite 
coal and coke outputs were also 
heavily above those of Febru- 
ity last year. Petroleum out- 
put has been of record volume 
‘utera new peak monthly total 
ot January and a 1928 output 
Practically identical with the 
“lormous 1927 aggregate. 

Locomotive shipments in 
February were less than half 
those of February a year ago 
but unfilled orders at the end 
of February were 66 per cent 
‘thead of those a year ago. 
Railway cars ordered in the 
first two months of 1929 were 









The Map of 


Last Month 


+ 
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The Mapa 
Year ago 


THE MIDDLE WEST enjoys a further ex- 
tension of the light area in the February 
map, although conditions remained quiet in 
the bituminous coal area of Southern Illinois 
and Indiana. Pennsylvania also shows im- 
provement. Conditions elsewhere remained 
largely as they were in January. 

Lumber production, building and farm 
work were generally retarded, a condition 
ascribed to the severe weather prevailing 































70 per cent of the total ofcars 
ordered throughout 1928. 

Among the lighter trades the 
slump in raw-silk deliveries to 
mills of 19 per cent from those 
of January and of 8.7 per cent 
from those of February a year 
ago is worth noting. That trade 
in 1928 was active beyond all 
earlier years but production 
hasseemed to surpass consump- 
tive buying at times. In the 
tobacco-manufacturing trades, 
cigaret manufacture of full vol- 
ume is reported. Cotton-goods 
sales and shipments in Febru- 
ary were well above produc- 
tion and unfilled orders were 
65 per cent above those of Feb- 
ruary last year. 





Growth in Many Lines 


S regards January exhibits 
not possible of mention 
earlier, it may be said that pro- 
duction of electricity was 13 per 
cent larger than in the same 
month a year ago, and gross 
earnings of public utilities were 
3.3 per cent and net earnings 
16.4 per cent ahead of January, 
1928. Gasoline production and 
shipments were 22.6 per cent 
and 8.8 per cent respectively 
ahead of a year ago, a not incon- 
siderable part of these gains be- 
ing due to price cutting which 
bordered on the grotesque In 
Southern California. There 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Business Studies Futures Trading 














Julius H. Barnes 


President, Barnes- Ames 
Company 
New York City 











E. W. Decker 


: President, _ 
Northwestern National 
ank, 
Minneapolis 





to 
H. G. Filley 


Professor of Rural 
a >onomics 
University of Nebraska 





William B. MacColl 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company 
Pawtucket R. I. 














Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr. 
Former President, New 
York Cotton Exchange, 

New York City 


THESE men are clearing away the fog of misunderstand- 
ing that has settled on the question of futures trading on 
commodity exchanges, notably in cotton and wheat. They 
are serving on the Committee on Commodity Exchange 
Trading appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Futures trading has been criticized on the ground thai 
it results in speculative prices instead of prices based on 
natural influences. It has been just as earnestly defended 
as essential to orderly marketing. 

The Committee, which met in Chicago February 4, is 
organized to determine the economic function of futures 
trading and to develop recommendations for self-regula- 
tion by the exchanges. The group is divided into two sub- 
committees to study phases of the marketing situation. 

















Dr. W. F. Gephart, Chairman 


Vice President, 
First National Bank 
in St. Louis 





Edgar B. Stern F. B. Wells 
Treasurer, Lehman, Stern Vice President, 
& ., Ltd., F. H. Peavey & Co., 
New Orleans Minneapolis 








or W. Shorthill Bernard J. Rothwell 

etary, Farmers’ Nation- Presi 

al Grain Dealers, ion. FF Trey pon mend 
Omaha Boston 


Chas. deB. Claiborne 


_ Vice President, 
Whitney-Central National 


ank, 
New Orleans 

















Sydney Anderson 


President, Millers’ 
National Federation, 
Washington 

















Lynn Stokes 


President, Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Assn., 
as 








William J. Vereen 
Vice President-Treasurer, 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Ga. 














Bernard A. Eckhart S 
President-Treasurer, B. A. lq 
Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago 














HERE are 8,500,000 women 
gainfully employed in the 
United States. One out of every 
five women is a wage earner. 
One out of every five wage earners is a 
woman. 
Statistics show further that the ma- 
jority of stenographers and typists in 
America are women. However, of the 
million and more salespeople, only one- 
third are saleswomen. The proportion 
iwindles to about one-twentieth when 
e reach the field of bankers, retail deal- 
's, real estate dealers and insurance and 
Hie service officials. 
_ These latter figures show that women 
“o not—numerically considered—register 
‘Sa menace to man’s supremacy in busi- 
hess alfairs, Only a comparative few have 
chosen to enter that realm. 
But what of those few? What do 
‘siness men think of the commercial 
luture of women in their respective 


} 
DI 


fia) D 
fields ? 


| questioned one such business man— 
‘ president of a bank. He was Scotch, 
shrewd, and so thoroughly masculine as 
'o be, I feared, temperamental intoler- 
‘nt of feminine characteristics. 


As to Women in Banks 


W' )MEN in banks? I’m afraid my 
up °pinion wouldn’t help,” he said. 
t ws prejudiced. I’m prejudiced in favor 
" “omen. My father is to blame. He 
Mag " great believer in their intelligence. 
"> our bank has always employed a 
Age number of women.” 

* In what capacities?” I inquired, sur- 
bnsed. “How far do they go?” 


How High Can a Woman Climb? 


By EDNA ROWE 


Decorations by Lauren Cook 


“T would say that women go as far as 
they are willing to go,” he replied. 
“Nothing stops them but their own ob- 
jections. A certain woman in our bank 
today would be an officer if the decision 
lay with us. But she is married, uses her 
unmarried name in the bank, and doesn’t 
wish to develop the dual personality to a 
conspicuous point. 

“Women step off the financial elevator 
sooner because they have had enough 
ride. They are satisfied sooner—in rank 


and income. A good, satisfying and ul- 


timate salary, in the opinion of most 
women, is $250 a month. 

“They have less feeling of responsibil- 
ity toward the future—both personally 
and for their dependents. A man with a 
son feels responsibility 
for building a fortune 
for him. A woman is 
conscientious in pro- 
viding her son an edu- 
cation—but seldom an 
inheritance.” 

“But you think there 
is no difference in busi- 
nesscaliber—acumen— 
whatever you call it?” 
I interjected. “No sex 
distinction in a grasp 
of problems?” 

“None,” he declared. 
“I believe—if equally 
intelligent and equally 
trained—a woman’s 
business judgment is as 
good, or better, than a 
man’s. In faithfulness 
and precision they ex- 










When women earn enough to dress 
and live well they are satisfied 





cel, generally speaking. They make splen- 
did heads of safe deposit departments. 
They’re going in for law, too—and they’re 
good at it. That opens up a big field for 
them in banking.’ 

“How about that sense of honor we 
hear about—or the lack of it?” I asked. 
“Do they leave without notice? Do they 
undercut fellow workers?” 

“Well, if they do, it’s because we've 
undercut them,” he said, “by giving 
them less money for the same work.” 


Fewer Women Executives 


HE number of women executives and 

officers is still much smaller in propor- 
tion to the total number of women work- 
ing in banks than in the case of men. 
But between 1910 and 1920 the 
number of women “bankers and 
bank officials” increased by more 
than 150 per cent while the in- 
crease in the total number of wom- 
en bank employes was 47 per cent. 
The opening of women’s depart- 
ments in banks, a 
comparativelynew 
venture, perhaps 
accounted largely 
for this. It is nat- 
ural that for help 
in this direction 
the banks should 
turn to women al- 
ready in their em- 
ploy. 

“During the 
war,’’ another 
banker, a conserv- 
ative, square- 
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minded man of national prominence, told 
me, “many of our positions were taken 
over by women. I was delighted with the 
results. They were more loyal, more faith- 
ful. I prophesied a permanent force of 
which a large percentage would be femi- 
nine. 

“But—,” he paused, “the fact is we 
have only one woman teller today. The 
reason is that in continued service we 
found that women did not meet emer- 
gencies. They failed in un- 
expected situations. 

“One other criticism. 
Women are inclined to 
cause difficult situations 
in personnel matters. 
They are capable, so far 
as the work is concerned, 
of moving into manageri- 
al positions, but they’re 
incapable of diplomatic 
handling of the force. The 
sense of business honor is 
not present, instinctively, 
in the majority of wom- 
en. It may be merely un- 
developed. I don’t know.” 

“Can you,” I asked him, 
“visualize—say, ten years 
hence—a board meeting 
of your organization where 
women will hold an equal 
place with the men?” 

“Some will probably be 
entitled to it,” he answered, “but mixed 
board meetings will always be unsatisiac- 
tory. Not because of any sex antagonism 
or inferior mental capacity, but because 
men and women differ fundamentally in 
their mental approach to a problem. The 
result of their mental actions may be 
the same, but their methods are opposed. 
Consequently, the capacities of both are 
hampered by mixed board meetings and 
much valuable time is wasted.” 

“Work Capably and Faithfully” 
Bayes stra my inquiries to the mat- 

ter of financial reward I found that 
an average “good” annual salary for a 
woman bank employe is about $2,000. 
Having obtained such a position, most 
women remain there, doing the work ca- 
pably and faithfully, without any great 
unrest to urge them endlessly upward. 

Turning from woman’s place in bank- 
ing to the niche she occupies in the in- 
surance world, I was astonished to find 
that the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company lists 65 per cent of its workers 
as women. Other insurance companies 
also number large percentages of women 
among their workers. 

Some insurance companies have or- 
ganized women’s departments in which 
women agents sell primarily to women 
clients. Other companies accept women 
on their selling forces on an equality 
with men and with equal opportunity 
ior advancement. One company reports 
that among its agency clubs, approxi- 
mately seven per cent of the members 
are women who in one recent year pro- 
duced about $17,500,000 worth of new 
business involving premiums approach- 
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ing $700,000. One-fifth of these women 
had obtained a minimum volume each 
of $250,000 in new business. 

The natural progression of a girl in 
one of the big New York companies was 
described to me by one of its officials. 

“She is usually about 16 to 18, a high- 
school graduate,” he said. “If she stays 
one month her salary goes up one dollar. 
She is encouraged to study stenography, 


at which she can earn from $24 up. 


“A women isn’t hard 
enough. Her job has 
ever been to soothe 
him who the vicious 
world has bruised” 





She is then in line to become the assist- 
ant to a department manager. After 
that she becomes section head at a sal- 
ary of $60 or $65 a week. Then—she 
marries.” 

However, many more richly rewarded 
positions are available to women in in- 
surance—if they escape the ultimate fate 
that this official described. As managers 
of women’s departments their incomes 
range from an average of $4,000 to a 
probable maximum of $10,000. Super- 
intendents of agents and solicitors aver- 
age $5,000 to $10,000 after five years. I 
know one young woman, 31 years old 
and six years with her company, who 
is earning $90 a week as assistant di- 
rector of advertising and publicity. 

There seems to be, in this field, a more 
defined progress, a more assured “re- 
ward of merit,” for a young woman of 
persistence. That men still get farther 
is due—according to a vice president’s 
analysis of his own personnel—in some 
degree to convention and tradition, but 
in larger measure to the greater ambi- 
tion of the men. 

“They will study nights, for example, 
to become actuaries,” he said. “Women 
are satisfied with $3,600 and expenses. 
When they get enough to dress and live 
well and save a little, there is no further 
urge.” 

Nevertheless he confessed that he 
could easily picture women as a normal 
and accepted factor in staff meetings 
and as heads of divisions ten years 
hence. 

I next invaded the department-store 
field. I found that women were natur- 
ally more “at home” here. Since retail 

















selling deals largely with the need: and 
desires of women, merchants have beer 
quick to realize that here the young col- 
lege woman, alert, intelligent, “busines: 
minded,” has a distinct asset in her fey)- 
inine taste and knowledge of feminine 
reactions. 

Just as the advertiser is aware tha: 
today women and youth do the buvine 
(even of motor cars, books, and men’s 
wear), the merchant knows that a young 
woman heading a depart- 
ment is apt to sense th: 
buyer’s preferences. Conse- 
quently we find women buy- 
ers, stylists, advertisers, 
and managers of lunch 
rooms, increasing in num- 
ber. Graduate schools offer- 
ing competent training for 
this line of work are in part 
responsible for the progress 
of women in administrative 
work in retail selling. 

Samuel Reyburn, presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylor, 
New York department- 
store firm, told me, “Wom- 
en grade up a little 
better than men, place 
for place.” 

He believes that 
there is no kind of work 
except arduous physi- 
cal labor that they can- 
not do satisfactorily. 

“Women who succeed in department- 
store work must be unrestrained by a 
social or a cultural class consciousness,” 
he said. “They must have an inquiring 
mind, a personality not too reserved. A 
woman executive must be able to ux 
systems and to make them.” 

One of the foremost retail merchant: 
of New England wrote me: 

“Of the 138 positions of first impor- 
tance in our store, 57 are filled by 
women and 81 by men. There is littl 
indication of any steady increase in tl 
number of women holding administrativ: 
positions. 

“There is no established limit as 
the kind of position or salary for women. 
I suppose that women occupy as many 
major executive positions in this bus!- 
ness as in most others, for there are rel- 
atively few in which women are occupy- 
ing the very highest places. In the clas: 
ification of buyers we have equally able 
men and women working at the same 
salaries.” 





Opportunity for Both Sexes 


if poses employment manager of a wes'- 
ern chain of department stores (: 
woman by the way) believes, “that the 
present extent of the employment 0! 
women in executive positions in retailing 
justifies the statement that the time has 
long passed when any sex discrimination 
has been shown in this field. 

“Tt has been the experience of mer- 
chants that certain merchandise section= 
can best be handled by women buyers, 
she added. “It has also been the exper!- 
ence of large organizations that women 
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iter qualified, because of the pre- 
uce of women employes, for po- 
‘sions in the personnel division that re- 
quire keeping in close contact with em- 
“Al positions involving store main- 
ice, equipment and construction 


en ul . . a 
properly belong in the domain of men. 
1+ 


re be 


nde! 
THOT i 
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i: has also been demonstrated that men 
jetter equipped as general directors 


re [) 
eC i 


supervisors of large groups of buy- 


ers. 

The income a woman may expect 
‘rom retailing runs from an average of 
2130 a month to the really high salaries 
pid to many women who have made 
vood in this field. Pais 

Looking into women’s opportunity in 
manufacturing we find that while—ac- 
cording to the last census—15.05 per 
cent of all persons employed in manu- 
jicturing and mechanical industries are 
women, only 5.86 per cent of all man- 
cers, manufacturers, officials and fore- 
men are of that sex. 

| sought a manufacturer whose opin- 
on would, I thought, be indicative of 
the male viewpoint on the reason for 


Women and the Business Urge 


“WE don’t have women in adminis- 
‘trative positions,” he said flatly. 
“There are certain characteristics which 
re requisite, and which a woman doesn’t 
have. Perhaps she’ll cultivate them. Per- 
-onally [ think she won’t.Can’t. Biological, 
perhaps. Anyway, today she hasn’t the 
vital business urge. She goes into business 
isa means of making money or of gaining 
independence. But the thing itself doesn’t 
fascinate her. 

“Has the business woman a commer- 

ial sense?” he continued. “Does she know 
the difference between markets? Would 
‘he get the right ‘hunch’? Emotionally 
her intuitions are surer than ours. Com- 
mercially they’re no good. It’s dangerous 
(oact on a Woman’s judgment. 
“Another thing, A woman isn’t hard 
ugh. How could she be? Her job has 
ver been to soothe and help him who 
(he ‘vicious world has bruised.’ 

“Furthermore, would a woman have the 
uerve to lose $10,000 in one month, say, 
ior some possible future benefit? No. 
Business is a matter of big slashes. 
Women work with little pats. They 
“ont possess the knack of having goods 
sold before they buy them? Understand 
('m talking about women in the market- 
ig field. When it comes to inspection, 
ney ire more on the job than men. De- 

it ufain, 


“Then too, I think men are antag- 


? 


A position that a man sees 
merely as a stepping-stone 
to a better job appears to 
the woman in business as a 
good place in which to sit 


onistic to dealing with women in a busi- 
ness way. If a woman comes to the 
office with some proposition, a man feels 
he ought to see her where he wouldn’t 
bother with a man on the same errand. 
That in itself annoys him. He'll be more 
courteous—but also more skeptical.” 

Very well. If commerce-mindedness 
in its largest sense is a purely masculine 
quality, institutional management, which 
is in a way the elaboration of the home- 
making profession, should be a natural 
field for women. This I found to be 
true, 

Administrative dieticians in hospitals 
are practically all women. Orphan asy- 
lums and homes for the aged and dis- 
abled are largely under the direction of 
women. The administrative forces of 
school lunch rooms, clubs, organization 
dining rooms, and social service cafes are 
largely made up of women. In hotels 
women serve as housekeepers, control- 
lers, floor managers, floor clerks, linen 
room assistants, parlor matrons, time- 
keepers. Nevertheless, few women are in 
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major administrative positions in hotels. 
The numerical proportion of women 
managers of cafeterias, tea shops and 
restaurants is still small. 1 know of one 
case, though, where a woman ran a tea 
shop with such success that she felt she 
could afford a husband. She even bought 
him a clothes-pressing shop to keep him 
happy and occupied. Working diligently, 
he lost $10,000 in an incredibly short 
time. 

“Dearest,” she was heard to remon- 
strate, “you must let me take over the 
shop. You know I married you for a 
sweetheart, not a business man!” 

I found that in publishing houses, a 
woman is rarely editor-in-chief, even of 
household publications. There are, how- 
ever, numbers of women assistant editors 
and readers of manuscripts. 

There are also women directors and 
executive secretaries of trade associa- 
tions, automobile clubs and chambers of 
commerce. Still only about 38 women 
are holding such secretarial positions, 
and only seven of the 38 are holding jobs 
in cities of more than 10,000 population. 

Successful women are found, however, 
in practically every type of real estate 
work. Many specialize in the leasing and 
subleasing of city apartments. They 
work—and with success comparable to 
men—independently, representing real 
estate firms, and as renting agents for 
large estates. 

Are there any conclusions to be drawn 
from this survey of women’s place in 
business? Not definite, indisputable ones, 
perhaps. But certain attitudes and cer- 
tain tendencies of thought are undoubt- 
edly indicated. 

Women, generally speaking, do not 
reach the roof in a business organization. 
Exceptions to this rule prove only that 
there is no biological or unalterable law 
preventing women from reaching the 
top. Women in commerce do climb, how- 
ever, in considerable numbers and with- 
out great oppositions, to the assistant 
managerial, assistant editorial, assistant 
directorial desk. There they stop. Why? 


Why Women Stop Climbing 
OT because of discrimination or an- 
tagonism on the part of their male 
employers or associates. Men have no 
fears of women’s competition, for men 
still number four to one in industry as a 
whole, six to one in commerce as a 
whole, 16 to one on the upper floors. 
This numerical advantage and experi- 
ence, tradition and singleness of pur- 
pose, make man in general quite 
willing to give the woman aspirant 
an equal chance. In many cases his 
altruism may be strengthened by 
the fact that women still work for 

less money than men. 

Then, if men don’t “put them off” 

(Continued on page 235) 
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q Should quantity alone govern manufacturers’ prices? 


HE problem of 

price is in every 

manufacturer’s 

mind today. One 
reason for that is the in- 
creasing power of the mass 
distributor, the chain store, 
the mail-order house, the 
vreat department store, all 
measuring their sales, not in 
thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions. 
Only the other day a manu- 
facturer whose products are 
sold throughout the United States, said 
to me: 

“I was approached the other day by 
the agent of a great buying group of 
stores. He wanted to buy large quantities 
of my product. But he wanted tremen- 
dlous concessions.” 

“Well,” said I, “did you agree to sell to 
him?” 

And his answer was, “No, I closed my 
mouth, for it seemed to me that every 
time I opened it I saw a sharper glitter 
in his eye as he saw the gold in my back 
teeth.” 

But how can the manufacturer ap- 
proached with the lure of quantity resist 
that appeal? How can he determine 
whether that appeal is unsound? How, in 
short, can he fix his prices? 

To the man on the side lines the answer 
seems easy. 

Why doesn’t the manufacturer com- 
pute his production costs, add a fair profit 
and charge that? 

The answer is not as easy as that. The 
manufacturer in this complex modern 
world is not merely a maker of things. 
He’s a distributor and part of the burden 
and the expense of distribution lies with 
him. 

As an illustration, suppose the sales 
manager of a large factory receives four 
orders of the same size from different 
kinds of distributors. One order is from 
a wholesaler, a second from a retailer, a 
third from a mail-order house anda fourth 
from a large consumer. Let us still fur- 
ther assume—this is a fairy tale—that 
each of the four orders calls for 10,000 
units of the factory’s product. Should the 
orders be accepted at the same price? 

Again the man on the side lines is likely 
to say yes. But the truth is that during 
the longest era of prosperous demand for 
goods we have ever known, with wages at 

level that is a record for the world, we 
have suffered a costly disruption of our 
distributive system, and there is no doubt 


We Can't 
Set One Price 


for All 


By IRVING S. PAULL 


President, Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


that the practice of regulating prices sole- 
ly according to quantity is a basic cause 
of that demoralization. 

If our sales manager prices the four 
hypothetical orders solely on a basis of 
quantity, he will be contributing more 
confusion and demoralization to his own 
and general distribution. 

If we take to pieces the costs of distri- 
bution of any product, I believe that 
every function, and every necessary step 
or element of the function, can be iso- 
lated and its cost determined. When this 
is accomplished, we find that most, if not 
all, the demoralization is due to the fail- 
ure to consider the cost factors of the 
functions of distribution. 

The value of a commodity at any point 
along the route of distribution includes 
not only the manufacturer’s cost of the 
commodity but the cost of the service 
necessary to move it from the factory to 
the place where it rests. 


Applying a Yardstick to Costs 


HIS may be illustrated with a common 

vardstick. Let us assume that the first 
12 inches represent the distributive func- 
tion of th> manufacturer, and that each 
inch indicates a definite factor of cost. 
After converting raw materials into fin- 
ished products, the manufacturer must 
warehouse his goods, insure them, adver- 
tise and sell them and perform numerous 
other services to get his products into the 
channel of distribution—factors that 
must be properly classified as distribu- 
tive ones. 

The second foot of the stick represents 
the spread of distribution usually taken 
over by the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
receives shipments from the manufac- 
turer, warehouses the goods, inventories 
and insures them, breaks bulk into units 
convenient for the retailer, sells, ships 
and performs numerous other services, 
besides standing the losses due to bad 
accounts, deterioration and obsolescence. 


It is a simple matter 
mark off every distributiy: 
factor and expense of thy 
wholesaler on the second 
foot of the yardstick. 1{ 
drawn to scale this spread 
would be represented by 
more of the stick than the 
manufacturer’s function re- 
quires; but for convenience 
we shall give it also 12 
inches. 

Likewise, we shall assume 
that the retailer performs 
one-third of the distribution, and devote 
the last foot of the yardstick to the retail 
function. 

We now have a graphic measurement 
of all the cost factors of the three func- 
tions of distribution, and if the sales man- 
ager with the four orders has properly 
studied his problem of pricing with this 
yardstick before him, he will realize that 
the cost factors of distribution are not 
changed by a change in the ownership 0! 
the goods, nor by shifting the perform- 
ance of the functions from one to an- 
other. Therefore, if he sells all of the or- 
ders at the same price, in three instances 
he is burdened with costs for which he 
has not charged. 

Let us imagine that the manufacturer 
stands at one end of our yardstick and 
the consumer at the other. Then, in com- 
pleting the function, the manufacturer 
ships his goods to the wholesale distrib- 
utor. Since the wholesaler buys in sul- 
ficient volume to service his retail cus- 
tomers, he will place the merchandise 1) 
stock in his warehouse—to fill the orders 
brought in by his salésmen. In perform- 
ing his function, the wholesaler will break 
bulk and distribute in small lots to retail- 
ers, who, in turn, will resell to consumers. 

But some manufacturers find an ad- 
vantage in selling their output direct to 
retailers. In this case, they must provid 
the storage facilities and reserve stock, 
break bulk and distribute in such quan- 
tities as may be required by the retailer. 
In disposing of a necessary .volume, 3 
manufacturer of this kind assumes the 
function of the wholesaler. 

This requires a much larger selling 
force and the maintenance of a wholesal- 
ing organization, whether it is recognized 
as such or not, and, in measuring the dis- 
tribution of a manufacturer of this kind, 
we would have to. include the first two 
feet of our yardstick. 

Other manufacturers sell direct to the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Other Side 


of a Business President 


ALVIN Coolidge 
tilted back his chair 
against his desk, 
settled himself com- 
fortably, lighted a thin, black 
cigar, looked meditatively 
icross the expanse of White 
House lawn to where Washing- 
‘on’s Monument towers above 
the Potomac, and said to the 
friend who sat beside him: 

“I believe I am leaving the 
government of my country in 
good condition. 

“| have made no feuds. I 
jave made many new friends. 
My only regret now is in sever- 
ng myself from the compan- 
lonship of my friends here.” 

He was shortly to yield the 
thee of President of the United 
Sates to his suecessor. And he 
‘hus summed up with charae- 
teristic terseness the net of his 
experiences and emotions dur- 
ing his six years as “the migh- 
test ruler on earth.” 

_ His political motive had 
heen, of course, to leave the 
government of his country “in 
good condition.” He had taken 
i over when it was being buf- 
‘eted in the maelstrom of post- 
War extravagances and riotous 
‘pending. He adopted economy 
's his slogan and he slashed 
(Way at extravagances with a 
(etermination which some of 
uls subordinates, formerly 
reckless with government 


‘unds, regarded as actually. 


ruthless. 


He had set out to establish 
*overnment finances upon a 
‘Tm foundation against the 
‘iy when his suecessor would 
‘ve to command generous ap- 
Topriations for the public 
Works necessary to meet the 
“Xpanding needs of a rapidly 
‘towing nation. As he contem- 
hie with his friend, the 
“ree enormous tax cuts and 
he reduction of the public 
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THE writer of this article is one of the few 
men, if indeed not the only one, whom Mr. 
Coolidge publicly described during his pres- 
idency as a personal friend. At the annual 
banquet of the White House Correspondents 
Association in 1928 he said of his accept- 
ance of the dinner invitation, “When your 
retiring president, Mr. Lambert, who has 
been my friend for many years, called on 
me, I wanted to accept on his account” 


debt by about eight billion dol- 
lars, together with the fact that 
no pressing emergency faced 
the Government in interna- 
tional affairs, he was prompted 
to make his satisfactory obser- 
vation: 

“I believe I have left the 
government of my country in 
good condition.” 


Settled Troubles 


F his personal affairs being 

also “in good condition,” 
much could have been said by 
him in hisruminative mood had 
heso desired. The first two years 
of his Presidency, involving the 
vexatious holdovers from the 
Harding administration, his 
own Presidential campaign and 
the declaration of his policies 
to an unfriendly Congress, 
were by all odds the hardest. 
But he had ironed out most of 
his difficulties with Congress, 
had established his own identi- 
ty with the country and, since 
his decision not to run again, 
had enjoyed a less restrained, 
more playful mood. 

But, more interesting than 
all else, was his expression of 
the sentimentality of friend- 
ship. The reticent man from 
Northampton was retiring 
from all the glamours and ex- 
citements which enshroud the 
Presidency and his only regret 
was his departure from the 
new friendships which he had 
acquired. His personal, human 
qualities of which his words 
gave a hint are those which are 
known the least. 

If Calvin Coolidge had lived 
in Washington 80 instead of 
the eight years which he was 
then completing, he would still 
have been an enigma to Wash- 
ingtonians. | 

Washington never quite 
“oot”’ him. 

‘Here he was, his two years 
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q Should quantity alone govern manufacturers’ prices? 


HE problem of 

price is in every 

manufacturer’s 

mind today. One 
reason for that is the in- 
creasing power of the mass 
distributor, the chain store, 
the mail-order house, the 
ereat department store, all 
measuring their sales, not in 
thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions. 
Only the other day a manu- 
facturer whose products are 
sold throughout the United States, said 
to me: 

“I was approached the other day by 
the agent of a great buying group of 
stores. He wanted to buy large quantities 
of my product. But he wanted tremen- 
lous concessions.” 

“Well,” said I, “did you agree to sell to 
him?” 

And his answer was, “No, I closed my 
mouth, for it seemed to me that every 
time I opened it I saw a sharper glitter 
in his eye as he saw the gold in my back 
teeth.” 

But how can the manufacturer ap- 
proached with the lure of quantity resist 
that appeal? How can he determine 
whether that appeal is unsound? How, in 
short, can he fix his prices? 

To the man on the side lines the answer 
seems easy. 

Why doesn’t the manufacturer com- 
pute his production costs, add a fair profit 
and charge that? 

The answer is not. as easy as that. The 
manufacturer in this complex modern 
world is not merely a maker of things. 
He’s a distributor and part of the burden 
and the expense of distribution lies with 
him. 

As an illustration, suppose the sales 
manager of a large factory receives four 
orders of the same size from different 
kinds of distributors. One order is from 
a wholesaler, a second from a retailer, a 
third from a mail-order house anda fourth 
from a large consumer. Let us still fur- 
ther assume—this is a fairy tale—that 
each of the four orders calls for 10,000 
units of the factory’s product. Should the 
orders be accepted at the same price? 

Again the man on the side lines is likely 
to say ves. But the truth is that during 
the longest era of prosperous demand for 
goods we have ever known, with wages at 
a level that is a record for the world, we 
have suffered a costly disruption of our 
distributive system, and there is no doubt 


We Can't 
Set One Price 


for All 


By IRVING S. PAULL 


President, Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


that the practice of regulating prices sole- 
ly according to quantity is a basic cause 
of that demoralization. 

If our sales manager prices the four 
hypothetical orders solely on a basis of 
quantity, he will be contributing more 
confusion and demoralization to his own 
and general distribution. 

If we take to pieces the costs of distri- 
bution of any product, I believe that 
every function, and every necessary step 
or element of the function, can be iso- 
lated and its cost determined. When this 
is accomplished, we fiud that most, if not 
all, the demoralization is due to the fail- 
ure to consider the cost factors of the 
functions of distribution. 

The value of a commodity at any point 
along the route of distribution includes 
not only the manufacturer’s cost of the 
commodity but the cost of the service 
necessary to move it from the factory to 
the place where it rests. 


Applying a Yardstick to Costs 


HIS may be illustrated with a common 

yardstick. Let us assume that the first 
12 inches represent the distributive func- 
tion of th> manufacturer, and that each 
inch indicates a definite factor of cost. 
After converting raw materials into fin- 
ished products, the manufacturer must 
warehouse his goods, insure them, adver- 
tise and sell them and perform numerous 
other services to get his products into the 
channel of distribution—factors that 
must be properly classified as distribu- 
tive ones. 

The second foot of the stick represents 
the spread of distribution usually taken 
over by the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
receives shipments from the manufac- 
turer, warehouses the goods, inventories 
and insures them, breaks bulk into units 
convenient for the retailer, sells, ships 
and performs numerous other services, 
besides standing the losses due to bad 
accounts, deterioration and obsolescence. 


It is a simple matter 
mark off every distributiy, 
factor and expense of tly 
wholesaler on the second 
foot of the yardstick. || 
drawn to scale this spread 
would be represented by 
more of the stick than the 
manufacturer’s function re- 
quires; but for convenience 
we shall give it also 12 
inches. 

Likewise, we shall assume 
that the retailer performs 
one-third of the distribution, and devote 
the last foot of the yardstick to the retail 
function. 

We now have a graphic measurement 
of all the cost factors of the three func- 
tions of distribution, and if the sales man- 
ager with the four orders has properly 
studied his problem of pricing with this 
yardstick before him, he will realize that 
the cost factors of distribution are not 
changed by a change in the ownership 0! 
the goods, nor by shifting the perform- 
ance of the functions from one to an- 
other. Therefore, if he sells all of the or- 
ders at the same price, in three instance: 
he is burdened with costs for which he 
has not charged. 

Let us imagine that the manufacturer 
stands at one end of our yardstick and 
the consumer at the other. Then, in com- 
pleting the function, the manufacturer 
ships his goods to the wholesale distrib- 
utor. Since the wholesaler buys in sul- 
ficient volume to service his retail cus- 
tomers, he will place the merchandise 10 
stock in his warehouse—to fill the orders 
brought in by his salésmen. In perform- 
ing his function, the wholesaler will break 
bulk and distribute in small lots to retail- 
ers, who, in turn, will resell to consumers. 

But some manufacturers find an ad- 
vantage in selling their output direct to 
retailers. In this case, they must provide 
the storage facilities and reserve stock, 
break bulk and distribute in such quan- 
tities as may be required by the retailer. 
In disposing of a necessary .volume, 
manufacturer of this kind assumes th: 
function of the wholesaler. 

This requires a much larger selling 
force and the maintenance of a wholesal- 
ing organization, whether it is recognized 
as such or not, and, in measuring the dis- 
tribution of a manufacturer of this kind, 
we would have to include the first two 
feet. of our yardstick. 

Other manufacturers sell direct to the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Other Side 


of a Business President 


ALVIN Coolidge 
tilted back his chair 
against his desk, 
settled himself com- 
‘ort bly, lighted a thin, black 
ir, looked meditatively 
oss the expanse of White 
House lawn to where Washing- 
ton’s Monument towers above 
the Potomac, and said to the 
friend who sat beside him: 

“I believe I am leaving the 
government of my country in 
ood condition. 

“[ have made no feuds. I 
lave made many new friends. 
My only regret now is in sever- 
ng myself from the compan- 
ionship of my friends here.” 

He was shortly to yield the 
othce of President of the United 
States to his suecessor. And he 
(hus summed up with charac- 
teristic terseness the net of his 
experiences and emotions dur- 
ing his six years as “the migh- 
test ruler on earth.” 

His political motive had 
been, of course, to leave the 
government of his country “in 
good condition.” He had taken 
it over when it was being buf- 
‘eted in the maelstrom of post- 
War extravagances and riotous 
spending. He adopted economy 
's his slogan and he slashed 
‘Way at extravagances with a 
ietermination which some of 
ties formerly 
with government 
‘unds, regarded as actually 
ruthless. 

Rdhscs set out to establish 
> €Thment finances upon a 
tir, foundation against the 
“ay when his suecessor would 
: ‘ve to command generous ap- 
Topriations for the public 
Works hecessary to meet the 
*panding needs of: a rapidly 
vate nation. As he contem- 
mled, with his fri 
three enormous tax — = 
by: eedescee S an 
‘ction of the publie 


ier 


By JOHN LAMBERT 
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THE writer of this article is one of the few 
men, if indeed not the only one, whom Mr. 
Coolidge publicly described during his pres- 
idency as a personal friend. At the annual 
banquet of the White House Correspondents 
Association in 1928 he said of his accept- 
ance of the dinner invitation, “When your 
retiring president, Mr. Lambert, who has 
been my friend for many years, called on 
me, I wanted to accept on his account” 


debt by about eight billion dol- 
lars, together with the fact that 
no pressing emergency faced 
the Government in interna- 
tional affairs, he was prompted 
to make his satisfactory obser- 
vation: 

“T believe I have left the 
government of my country in 
good condition.” 


Settled Troubles 


F his personal affairs being 

also “in good condition,” 
much could have been said by 
him in hisruminative mood had 
heso desired. The first two years 
of his Presidency, involving the 
vexatious holdovers from the 
Harding administration, his 
own Presidential campaign and 
the declaration of his policies 
to an unfriendly Congress, 
were by all odds the hardest. 
But he had ironed out most of 
his difficulties with Congress, 
had established his own identi- 
ty with the country and, since 
his decision not to run again, 
had enjoyed a less restrained, 
more playful mood. 

But, more interesting than 
all else, was his expression of 
the sentimentality of friend- 
ship. The reticent man from 
Northampton was retiring 
from all the glamours and ex- 
citements which enshroud the 
Presidency and his only regret 
was his departure from the 
new friendships which he had 
acquired. His personal, human 
qualities of which his words 
gave a hint are those which are 
known the least. 

If Calvin Coolidge had lived 
in Washington 80 instead of 
the eight years which he was 
then completing, he would still 
have been an enigma to Wash- 
ingtonians. 

Washington never quite 
“got” him. 

Here he was, his two years 
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as Vice President behind him and on the 
verge of terminating his six years as Presi- 
dent, the most conspicuous and loftiest 
offices in this Republic of 120,000,000 peo- 
ple, and he still remained the great mys- 
tery man of the capital. 

He was still regarded as the “Silent Cal- 
vin” who had eked out a quiet, unobtru- 
sive and, at times, almost solitary exis- 
tence as the Vice President. “Reticent” 
and “taciturn” were the two adjectives 
yet most commonly applied to him. 

So few people knew him intimately and 
so reluctant was he as Vice President to 
play Washington’s most popular game, 
“Stealing the Limelight,” that upon his 
sudden ascension to the Presidency amyth 
was woven around him. 

The dramatic circumstance of his in- 
duction into the office by his father in the 
Vermont farmhouse by the rays of the 
kerosene lamp made him splendid copy 
for the chroniclers of current events. It 
was history; it was precedent of the 
homespun variety, and, therefore, strik- 
ingly unusual to the at times superficial, 
at times ostentatious life of Washington. 
His natural caution and reticence were 
handy supplements for the weaving of 
that myth. And Washington failed to 
penetrate it, despite eight years of inten- 
sive and prying study. 


Inherited His Reticence 


OW, there is not one whit of the ex- 
i traordinary in this reticence and taci- 
turnity ascribed to Calvin Coolidge. Ad- 
mittedly, it exists. It is with him a trait 
of character, somewhat inherited. And it 
is in part the product of a studied cau- 
tion enforced upon him by an experience 
of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
unsettled, unstable and artful world of 
practical politics. 

That his reticence is a family trait and, 
therefore, a natural inheritance is aptly 
illustrated by a story which his old Ver- 
mont neighbors tell of his paternal grand- 
father. The old Colonel was seen guiding 
a new team of oxen over the highway 
which weaves its way through the hills 
between Ludlow and the former Presi- 
dent’s native Plymouth. The village wit 
allowed he would find out what the Colo- 
nel paid for them. So, at the village post- 
office that night, a number of villagers 
remained for the passage at arms which 
would test the armor of the Colonel’s 
reticence. 

“Fine night, Colonel Coolidge,” began 
the inquisitive one. 

“Yes,” 

“Fine team of oxen you were driving 
today.” 

“Yes” 

“New team?” 

rae 

“What'd you give for them, Colonel?” 

The Colonel stuck to his monosyllables. 

“Note,” he replied. 

One need but turn to the practical 
realities of important political life to as- 
certain why Calvin Coolidge enforced 
caution upon himself. Washington hung 
upon his every word. An incautious sen- 
tence falling from his lips might have 
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broken the stock market 15 points in 
either direction; it might have provoked 
estrangement with some world power. 
Or, it might have fallen into the ready 
ears of an irresponsible gossip or profes- 
sional information-purveyor by whom all 
national capitals are infested. 


When a Secret Is no Secret 
Seana tohed Coolidge had learned 


from his long political experience that 
a secret can be intrusted withsafety to but 
one person. When it is told to two, it is no 
longer a secret. When related to three, it 
becomes common property. He, therefore, 
dishked to, and, consequently, did not 
talk in town meeting. The individual vis- 
itor to the White House found him oceca- 
sionally as verbally gushing as a Yellow- 
stone geyser; the Congressmen who at- 
tended the White House “missionary” 





breakfasts found him as silent as a ely) 
Two of Mr. Coolidge’s earliest friend, 
in politics were the late Senator W. Mur- 
ray Crane and Martin M. Lomasney. , 
Boston Democratic leader of Irish extrac- 
tion. These two men were far apart in 
their viewpoints on issues and principles 
but they had a common philosophy in the 
troublous field of politics, a philosophy 
which Mr. Coolidge found expedient to 
observe. It was thus exprtessed, “Nevor 
talk in the presence of two persons; never 
write it, if you can say it.” 

It has already been stated that Mr. 
Coolidge’s reluctance to engage in the 
popular pastime of “Stealing the Lime- 
light” while he was Vice President cause: 
him to be an unknown figure and thus 
promoted the cloaking of his person in » 
mythical character upon his dramatic 
succession to the Presidency. But in his 
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Business Men You Have Read About 














PRESIDENT NOW 


Albert E. Clift, for- 
merly senior vice presi- 
dent, Illinois Central, 
is president of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway 
and Ocean Steamship 
Co. He succeeds J. R. 
Pelley, new head of 
the New Haven 











MOVES UP 


Frank A. Ketcham as- 
sumes more responsibil- 
ity for the success of 
the Graybar Electric as 
the new president. He 
comes up from the 
ranks to relieve A. L. 
Salt, now chairman of 
the board of directors 


SHE’S BOSS 


“G. V.” Woodman, of 
London, is one of Eng- 
land’s youngest execu- 
tives of either sex. She 
is director of the Fish- 
er Book Binding Com- 
pany. In the trade, 
she is known only by 
her initials, “*G.V.” 





COLOMBIA 


The city of Bogota, Co- 
lombia, hires John P. 
Wernette, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to help 
figure out a municipal 
budget. Mr. Wernette 
is at present an instru:"- 
tor of economics at 
Harvard University 


AIR LEADER 


As president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, F. B. 
Hentschler can speak 
for the aircraft indus- 
try. He heads United 
Aircraftand Transport, 
New York,. and Pratt 
and Whitney, Hartford 





ENGINEER? 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., of 
New York, set out to 
be an engineer after 
leaving Yale, but he 
was too good as a busi- 
ness man. The du Pont 
interests took him in 
charge. Now he’s pres- 
ident of U. S. Rubber 
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mp upon the stage and grab 
cole there was nothing mys- 
»ermitting himself to be sub- 
‘yas demonstrating another 

¢ his publie life. He was a 
ec virtue of “responsibility.” 
He always yielded it to those in authority. 
He expected it to be faithfully granted to 
him by his own subordinates. 


refusal to 
the Jeadins 
terious. lt 
merged he 
philosophy 


, leo 
(usclpie V! 


His Loyalty to His Chiefs 

WO incidents of his career illustrate 

the point. He was lieutenant governor 
oi Massachusetts when the late Samuel 
WY. McCall was governor. The two sat in 
voekly meeting with the Governor’s 
Couneil, seven popularly-elected officials 
rho constitute somewhat of a state cabi- 
yet, But, unlike the President’s cabinet, 
+ has a voting power in the confirmation 
or rejection of the Governor’s appointees 
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and in other important executive matters. 
Upon the completion of his term, Gov- 
ernor McCall paid feeling tribute to the 
loyalty which Lieutenant Governor Cool- 
idge always displayed. 

“Calvin never attempted to usurp the 
functions of the governor,” he said. “He 
was always with me, and the vote in the 
Council was often seven to our two.” 

The other story is related to the me- 
morable national campaign of 1920, which 
resulted in Mr. Coolidge’s election as 
Vice President and ultimately in his ele- 
vation to the Presidency. He was cam- 
paigning the border states. Former Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois, Governor Mor- 
row of Kentucky and Job Hedges, the 
humorist, were the other principal cam- 
paign orators on the “Vice Presidential 
Special.” 

It was his first long campaign tour. I 
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In the Passing News of the Month 





DEFENDS TRADE 


Charles E. Carpenter, 


MORE YOUTH 











BIG SPARKS 





president of E, F, 
Houghton and Co.,, 
Philadelphia, does not 
like the book “Your 
Money’s Werth.” So 
he writes “Dollars and 
Sense,” to tell why. He 
defends business 
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VARIED LINES 
W. H. Coverdale, new 
President of Gulf States 
Steel, also heads ship- 
Ping, shipbuilding, coal 
and petroleum inter- 
ests. He’s a Canadian, 
has engineering exper- 
tence, several degrees, 
and a farming hobby 
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Another young man be- 
comes a leading execu- 
tive in the automotive 
field. E. S. Gorrell of 
Indianapolisis moved up 
to the presidency of the 
Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany, to succeed F. E. 
Muscovics, retired 





COMMISSIONER 


Glen B, Eastburn start- 
ed in with the Omaha 
Chamber in the Indus- 
trial Bureau. Now he 
is named Commissioner. 
He was graduated from 
the automobile business 
to chamber work. Like 
Hoover, he’s from Iowa 


Need any artificial 
lightning? C. F. Peek 
makes it for the Gen- 
eral Electric at the 
Pittsfield Works, to test 
out its effects on power 
transmission lines. He’s 
up to 5,000,000 volts 
at present 





YOUNGEST 


Emil J. Roth is said to 
be the New York Stock 
Exchange’s youngest 
member. He is an ac- 
tive trader while only 
twenty-one years of 
age. He is connected 
with Samuel Unger- 
leider and Company 
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inquired of him how ne was enjoying it. 
“Immensely,” he replied. “It is my first 
visit to this section of the country. I ad- 
mire the natural attractions, and I like 
most of all to look from the observation 
platform into the faces of the people and 
to guess at their thoughts, their ambi- 
tions, their desires. 

“There is one phase of this tour, how- 
ever, which I dislike thoroughly. I am 
talking generalities and platitudes. I dis- 
like it. I like to be specific. But if I 
speak my views upon an important issue 
and if they differ from those of Mr. Har- 
ding, who might be expressing opposite 
views at the same time, the press would 
emblazon across the front page, ‘Harding 
and Coolidge Split.’ Mr. Harding is the 
candidate for President. His is the major 
responsibility, and I will not embarrass 
him.” 

Possessing the virtues of loyalty and 
patience, he has gotten along well with 
his friends and with Congress. He has 
Indian-like traits in the matter of friend- 
ship; he, in fact, points to an Indian 
branch far back on the family tree. His is 
a quiet, firm and deeply rooted friend- 
ship. He prizes his personal friendships 
highly even though he finds difficulty in 
giving oral expression to them. 


Enjoys His Friendships 

“TRIENDSHIP is a great thing,” he 

said near the close of his term. “It is a 
{fine compensation. I am happy to have 
had the privilege of so many friendships in 
Washington and especially happy that 
none of those friendships, so far as I 
know, has been broken.” 

At another time he gave expression to 
his yearning for a renewal of his older 
friendships. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, “of 
some of the old friends that I have had 
during my lifetime. I wish I could return 
to Northampton and find the same body 
of stalwart citizenship that I found when 
I first went there in 1895. It doesn’t seem 
as though there could be the same splen- 
did men and women living in the old town 
that I found in those days. They are gone, 
most of them. New faces have come. New 
thoughts, new activities and new inter- 
ests have taken their place. I hope, when 
I return there again, to become a part of 
the life of that town. 

“TI was thinking, too, of the friends of 
my boyhood that I knew in Plymouth 
when that was a more thriving town than 
at present. They were a fine set of peo- 
ple.” 

There may be glimpsed another and 
poignantly human side of Mr. Coolidge’s 
lesser known self in a book that now rests 
on the library shelf of “Dick Hall’s House” 
at Dartmouth College. “Dick Hall’s 
House” is a convalescent home and in- 
firmary for Dartmouth boys, built by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. K. Hall, of Montclair, N. J., 
as a memorial to their son, member of the 
class of 1927, who died while in his sopho- 
more year at Dartmouth. In the library 
of “Dick’s House,” as the Dartmouth 
boys affectionately refer to the home, are 

(Continued on page 230) 
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q “SELL,” cry manufacturers to the small 
retailer, ‘‘sell, sell, sell.”” They take so 
much of his time helping him that he 
has hardly any time left for selling 





They converge upon the merchant. 
You are urged to cash in big on 
seeds, alarm clocks and what not 





Making a Machine of the Retailer 


By EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 


AST summer I made an automo- 
bile trip through four states in 
the interests of one of the great 
lamp manufacturing companies. 

My purpose was to determine, if pos- 
sible, to what extent the small merchant 
was a sales factor in modern marketing. 

Before I went I saw a little play en- 
acted before a group of electrical job- 
bers. It encouraged lamp sales and was 
called, “How Are You Fixed For 
Lamps?” A young woman, who enacted 
the leading role, stood by a lamp dis- 
play and sold a young man, who thought 
he needed only a single bulb, a one hun- 
dred-watt lamp for his kitchen and a 
carton of assorted sizes to have in the 
house in case of emergency. 

It was interesting. My cigar went out 
as I watched. I borrowed a match from 
the man sitting next to me. On the flap 
of the match tab I read, “How are you 
fixed for lamps?” 

On my way out of the auditorium I 
stopped to admire a beautiful window 
display. As I backed away I knocked 
over a cardboard dingus which turned 
out to be a smiling young man who de- 
manded of me, “How are you fixed for 
lamps?” 

Late the same afternoon I stopped at 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


hardware store to buy some dry cells 
for my radio. In the window was a lamp 
display and an announcement of price re- 
ductions. I walked into the store. Before 
me was a counter of lamps. I told a sales- 
girl what I wanted. She was a pretty girl 
and I steeled myself as I waited her return 
with my dry cells. “No, I didn’t need any 
lamps. No, I didn’t need any lamps. No, 
I didn’t . . .” I was still steeling myself 
against her expected query as she brought 
my parcel. She smiled. She held out my 
package. Then she spoke. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Come in 


again.” 


I Start My Pilgrimage 

HE next day I started out on a lamp- 

buying pilgrimage. Were merchants 
selling lamps a la drama? Were they 
suggesting lamps? Were they utilizing 
the lamp selling machinery that was being 
provided? I took a list of fifty stores, 
promising myself that I would buy one 
lamp at each, or some article that might 
suggest lamps, and that I would buy a 
carton if asked to do so. 

I started with one of the things I had 
heard stressed—suggestive selling. I 
walked into a hardware store in western 
New York and asked for some plug fuses, 


adding that I was having trouble with 
my lamps burning out as well as my ust. 
As I waited I stood before the lamp «:- 
play and toyed with the lamps. I even 
picked one up and shook it gently nest 
my ear. A few feet away the man wis 
watching me as he wrapped my fuses. 

“Thanks,” he said, as he handed me the 
parcel. “Come in again.” 

Failing with fuses I tried three-way 
sockets, which I felt would suggest ' 
anyone in a receptive mood the fact that 
two lamps were going to bloom where 
only one had bloomed before. 1 mace 
one call after another, but waited in vail 
for an invitation to buy lamps. 

I tried the salesmanship of the mel 
chants from another angle for tlurty- 
five calls. 

“I want a twenty-five-watt lamp 1°! 
my kitchen,” I invariably began. Havins 
seen the playlet, I knew what ought tq 
happen. The man was going to ask whe" 
in my kitchen I was going to use - 
lamp? How big was the room? Sal 
haps in proving to me that a twenty-!\"- 
watt lamp was inadequate for my “ae 
pose he would show me the lamp 2:1, 
prepared by experts, showing the lum 
nation requirements of the mouc™ 
kitchen. All of this would occur be!0! 











The SEDAN DELIVERY 


—> r Adapted from passenger-car design. 
Smart, comfortable and unusually roomy. 
Wide door in the rear for bulky merchan- 


dise. Eight sq. ft. of panel $ 
space for lettering. Fisher body. 5 9 5 
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The ROADSTER 


A fast, smart, economical unit, with 
generous luggage space in the rear. Close 
fitting storm curtains open with the 
doors. Rear deck cover easily removable 
for mounting ‘‘pick-up”’ box.. $ 52 5 
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The COUPE 


One of the smartest two-passenger en- 
closed cars on the highways. Adjustable 
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py pur cious rear deck that willtakea $5 = 
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Now available for 
Fleet Operators— 


Six-Cylinder Performance with 
the economy of the four! 


Offering three new six-cylinder models that meet 
a wide range of transportation requirements, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company has made available to 
fleet operators a measure of value that is without 
precedent in the commercial car industry. Not 
only do these new Chevrolets introduce into the 
low-price field an entirely new order of smartness 
and utility . . . not only do they offer economy of 
operation equally as outstanding as their famous 
four-cylinder predecessors—but they are sold in 
the price range of the four! See your Chevrolet 
dealer today. He will gladly give you a thorough 
demonstration —under your own conditions of usage. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Tos 8545) Aen 8650 
impieer —*400 


All prices f. 0.'b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


a Six in the price range of the four 


When buying a CuHevnotet please mention Nation's Business 
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he would suggest a carton of assorted 
sizes as a reserve stock. 

Twenty-two merchants sold me twenty- 
five-watt lamps. 

Eight sold me sizes varying from 40 to 
60 watts. 

Four sold me hundred-watt lamps. 

One sold me a carton. 

In other words one dealer out of fifty 
was doing what might be termed a 100 
per cent job for this manufacturer. 

Is the hardware merchant and the elec- 
trical dealer any different than any other 
merchant? Are electric bulbs different 
from other standard merchandise? 


The Search For Salesmanship 

TOT so long ago a company that man- 

ufactured and sold automobile acces- 
sories started out to test the salesmanship 
of garage men and accessory dealers. They 
took a shiny automobile and stripped it 
of the things these merchants sold. They 
started this machine across the country 
minus front and back bumpers, spotlight, 
wind-shield cleaner, trunk, and the many 
other adjuncts of motoring. They pa- 
raded the nudity of their transportation 
at every opportunity before merchants 
engaged in decorating such nudity; they 
bought gasoline and oil and stared long- 
ingly at the shiny bumpers and spotlights 
which winked at them. But they had to 
take it out in staring. At the end of the 
trip all the little auxiliary touches were 
still missing. 

Now if it is true that only one in fifty 
dealers is doing a real job in retailing light, 
why are the sales of this company show- 
ing consistent increases? Why did its 
sales in the hundred-watt lamp jump 
from 12 million lamps in 1925 to 19 million 
in 1927. If my lamp-buying pilgrimage 
produced the true picture the merchant 
did not contribute salesmanship to the 
result. What did he contribute? 
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I think the primary thing he contrib- 
uted was convenience. He provided mer- 
chandise that you and I wanted to buy 
and we bought in increasing quantities 
because, through advertising, we had 
found out about better illumination. We 
remembered, per- 
haps, that in 1908 
better lighting as ex- 
emplified by the hun- 
dred-watt lamp cost 
us $2 and only gave 
80 candle power while 
the hundred-watt 
lamp we buy today 
costs us 35 cents and 
gives 134 candle pow- 
er. That is an increase 
of 66 per cent in light 
output and a reduc- 
tion of 83 per cent in 
price. 

You and I were pur- 
chasing an economic 
bargain when we 
bought 19 million of 
these lamps in 1927 and we knew it was 
a bargain. But why didn’t we take the bit 
in our teeth when it came to buying lamps 
by the carton? 

The World War started a lot of things. 
It started thousands of people investing 
in bonds. It dealt a knockout punch to 
the filled shelf. Nearly every line of busi- 
ness learned, during post-war deflation, 
the sad lesson concerning the obese in- 
ventory. And you and I carried that les- 
son into our own homes. Today the 
home, like the manufacturing plant, keeps 
only enough material on hand to take care 
of current needs. It depends on quick 
transportation for future supplies. If you 
want an example of the extent to which 
hand-to-mouth buying in the home is 
creeping into modern marketing, take cof- 
fee. Only recently three wholesalers I 
know were forced to bring out a half- 
pound package of coffee to hold their 


As I backed away I knocked over a 
cardboard dingus that demanded of 


me, “How are you fixed for lamps?” 





On the tab I read, “How are 
you fixed for light bulbs ?” 





business. There is money to be saved }y 
the manufacturer who considers t})js trend 
in retail buying. Let us take a manufac. 
turer of popular-priced toilet soaps, Lo 
us say that he packs each bar of soap in an 
individual package and then packs six bars 
in an attractive box. Let 
us say that his sales 
volume is large enough 
to give him a bill of 
$400,000 a year for the 
boxes to hold the six 
bars. 

Suppose this manu- 
facturer spends this 
sum on the theory that 
the public will buy the 
six-bar box because of 
its convenience. But 
suppose, while he la- 
bors through his sales 
promotion department 
and his distributors to 
educate the drug clerk 
and the grocery clerk 
and the department- 
store clerk to sell a box of soap to the cus- 
tomer, none of the three is doing the jo) 
because, being closer to you and me than 
the manufacturer, they sense that you 
and I don’t like to buy our soap that way. 

Suppose the chain stores which sell his 
product dump a thousand bars on the 
counter and throw the boxes away. Sup- 
pose hotels and other concerns that use 
his product in a wholesale way discard 
the boxes also. 

Isn’t this $400,000 a year being lost in 
distrrbution? Isn’t it properly part ot 
the eight billion dollars, which Julius 
Klein, of the Department of Commerce, 
in a recent article in Nation’s Business 
said was lost in this channel every year’ 


The Fate of the Merchant 


OW if.the small merchant is such 2 
poor salesman what is going to hap- 
pen to him? If he is doing the kind of 1 
selling job I have described for the electri- 
cal industry, one of the greatest and 
soundest in the country, what kind of 3 
job is he doing for the cutlery manufac- 
turer, the lawn mower manufacturer, and 
the radio, electric iron, refrigerator, pnt, 
and lock manufacturer? 
Which brings us to the proposition 
upon which so many manufacturers pro- 
ceed—that the small merchant is the 
sales representative of the manufacturer. 
You and I know that the corner mer- 
chant is not the manufacturer’s represe!- 
tative. We know whose representative 
he is—he’s yours and mine. We hold 1h- 
future in our pocketbook. He doesn’t s«!! 
to us, we buy from him. If he is inetlec- 
tive it is because he has tried to serve 1: 
different manufacturers. If he has prove! 
effective it is because he has realized tha' 
even though he is not a salesman, he ca 
function as the engineer of a smooth-run- 
ning piece of machinery which provide- 
you and me with a convenient method o! 
buying what we want to buy. 
As I’went-from hardware store to druz 
store and from electrical store to chai! 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Ordinary Concrete—Initially cheap— 
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What’s The Best 





ultimately expensive. 


HEAP floors soon become expensive floors 

because of repairs, replacements and de- 
lays in operations. Costly floors carry with 
them a 30% to 100% extra initial investment 
which pays no dividends. 


Masterbuilt Concrete Floors, wearproof, 
dust-proof and waterproof, are as serviceable 
and as permanent for practically every use, as 
the most costly types—they keep repairs down 
to a minimum and represent an investment 
from which maximum returns can be obtained. 


Naturally we are asked to prove this. The 
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e 
Masterbuilt Concrete —Highest return 
per dollar invested. 


cost not justified. 


evidence is so complete that such companies 
as Westinghouse, General Electric, Firestone, 
Parke-Davis, Northwestern Terra Cotta, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, J. C. Penney Co., 
Chrysler, and scores of others equally progres- 
sive have turned to Masterbuilt Floors, profit- 
ing through substantial savings in both initial 
and final costs. 


This evidence, PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
CONCRETE FLOORS, the survey of twenty 
years of floor history in representative American 
plants, proves that the industrial floor which 
costs much more or much less than a Masterbuilt 
Floor is usually an unprofitable investment. 


Send for “Plain Talk About Concrete Floors,” the 
book which discusses the profitable floor investment. 





* After careful study had shown which floor was the 
profitable investment, the J. C. Penney Co. specified 
Masterbuilt Concrete Floors, at a saving estimated 
at $85,000. 


JOHN F. MILLER, Architect 
T. P. BARNETT CO., Associates 
STARRETT BROS. Inc., Contractors 
P. M. BRUNER GRANITOID CO., Floor Contractors 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Obio 


Factories at Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Irvington, N. J 


Sales Offices 
in 110 Cities 


When writing to Tae Master Bumprrs Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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High Priced Floorings—The excess 
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SHORT time ago a promising young busi- 
ness man, happily married and the father 
of two children, one seven and one nine, 

showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor’s suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. It didn’t seem possible 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence. 
They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 
the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs he said, 
“The right thing was done. Your nephew will 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man’s family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri- 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 
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This year there will be a great forward step in the battle 
against tuberculosis. Efforts will be made to protect “the 
others”—the family and friends of the stricken person— 
even before the signs of tuberculosis show themselves, but - 
while the disease may be latent. 


Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis—na- ' >4/ 
tional, state and local—will warn people of the infection 
which may follow living in the same household or asso- ~~ 
ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. <j 


ion, 
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Left~ 
Lehinds’ 


of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
tuberculosis.” 


Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex- 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate, 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter- 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres- 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it 
may attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 


It isnow believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 
adults are the direct result of infection in childhood. 
The germs may have been taken into the body when 
the person was very young and have remained dor- 
mant for many years. 


Boys and girls who are apparently healthy may 
have latent tuberculosis; without a sign of in- 


°s\ fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 


color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear— 
loss of weight, persistent cough, “indigestion 
and fatigue. 


When every child is properly fortified against 
the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight. 





‘ew 


Their action-inspiring slogan, ‘Early discovery—Early 
recovery,” will be displayed on billboards, car cares 
and banners all over the country. 


“4 By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, before the 


= germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou- 
« sands of lives can be saved. Send for the Metropolitan A 
booklet, 49-U~“ Tuberculosis”. It will be mailed free on 


oe, request. 


* - 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


When writing to Mereropo.itan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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BROWN BROS., 
NEW YORK 


Adoption of mechanical 
selling devices means 
that we have found an- 
other means to permit 
continued expansion of 
business and industry 
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Why Sell Goods Already Sold? 


By WILLIAM FE. MERRILL 


President, Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc, 


N interruption to the even flow of 
merchandise which has been 
assuming dangerous propor- 
tions in this country during 
the past few years is the rising cost of dis- 
Tripution, 

In many lines where sales resistance has 
been completely eliminated the increase 
las brought total costs to a point where 
‘hey equal or approach the savings made 
possible by mass produetion and scientific 
nanagement. As a consequence, some dis- 
‘nibutors have been driven to upward re- 
‘isi0N Ol prices, while others have averted 
‘his only by a decrease of sales effort, 
N nee admittedly only a stop-gap—and 

THOUS One 

The industries where this situation has 
“come acute probably do not represent 
as yet ‘ dominant proportion of our total 
i Siness, and if they could be considered 
ce theit plight might be regarded as of 
© sreat national importance. The truth 
‘ however, that the damming up of bus- 
vy ume channels is impeding the 
fideecde nae of all others, so that we 
Pep “ucers everywhere discussing 
“ills to Limit produetion even where the 
we ‘eeds of potential consumers are 
s : lar short of being satisfied. 

"View of this menace to our national 

ihe start now being made by 
'ge sales organizations in the 
ol machinery to the final step 
‘\ion—the delivery of the goods 
lumer—is an economic event of 
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Prosperit Vv 
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the first magnitude. The actual progress al- 
ready made in the mechanization of sales 
is considerable, but the development is 
chiefly significant, in my opinion, because 
of its relation to what has been called the 
American economic cycle. 


Another Aid to Business 
THER things being equal, the adop- 
tion of mechanical selling devices 
means that we have found another means 
to permit the continued expansion of bus- 
iness in this country on a scale comparable 
to the rate of growth maintained during 
the last 50 years. 

When we look back over that period it 
is generally agreed that an economic sys- 
tem new in world history has been set up 
in the United States. Where older sys- 
tems led to the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the few and required for 
that purpose a progressive exploitation of 
the many, the American procedure has 
brought about an increasing distribution 
of the benefits of civilization. In defiance 
of many ancient traditions concerning the 
nature of profits and wages, it has set up 
standards of prosperity that would have 
been regarded as Utopian a hundred years 
ago. But this system, too, is progressive. 

Many economists have discussed the 
American cycle of increasing production, 
decreasing costs and constantly rising 
wages as though it were a sort of squirrel 
cage, instead of a circle which is always 
widening. Foreigners seeking flaws in our 


system have noted this, however, and 
they have pointed out that its weakness 
lay in the fact that this expansion is es- 
sential and cannot be halted. 

When American business men have as- 
serted that the factor of constancy is to 
be found in this very essential of con- 
tinuous expansion, they have retorted 
that there must be a natural limit. Even- 
tually, they have said, we shall reach a 
saturation point at which economies must 
find rock bottom, after which the cost of 
competition will compel higher prices, 
lower wages and lessened distribution un- 
til the system collapses of its own weight. 

Except for those industries which had 
not succeeded in synchronizing themselves 
with the American cycle, and certain tem- 
porary interruptions in. the form of de- 
pressions caused by attempts to go ahead 
too rapidly, this argument was a purely 
theoretical one until distribution costs be- 
gan to rise. 


Stabilized by Progress 

N half a century there had been no 

other indication whatsoever of an inher- 
ent weakness in our economic system. On 
the contrary, every forward step which 
under earlier conceptions of well-being 
should have made our system more er- 
ratic and uncertain has had only the ef- 
fect of stabilizing it and extending pros- 
perity to an ever widening proportion of 
our population. 

Automatic merchandising is chiefly im- 
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portant, therefore, because it promises to 
eliminate a barrier to this process of ex- 
pansion. In some instances, as we have 
seen, the effect of this barrier has been to 
reduce production, not because the goods 
could not be used but because it cost too 
much to distribute them. 

The reason for these high costs is ap- 
parent when we look at distribution in the 
light of what the machine has done for 
manufacturing, for selling by national ad- 
vertising, and for management by me- 
chanical records. Compared to the effici- 
ency of these functions of business, it has 
been growing increasingly obvious that 
our methods of distribution are out of 
date. At the point of delivery men and 
women are still performing the same op- 
erations that they did a century ago, and 
in much the same way. 

Meanwhile the machine as applied to 
mass production and mass selling through 
advertising has carried price levels and 
earning power to a point where the mar- 
ket is actually beyond the service capac- 
ity of the clerk in many standardized 
commodities, as definitely as the demand 
for low-priced automobiles is beyond the 
capacity of hand workers to produce 
them. 

In principle the distributive situation 
we are facing today is an exact parallel 
to that which gave us mass production in 
manufacturing, and the remedy also is the 
same—to design machinery to perform 
repetitive operations more economically 
than they can be performed by human 
beings. This is what automatic 
merchandising promises to do. 

There is one sharp distinction, 
however, which makes auto- 
matic vending a necessity where 
mass production was merely de- 
sirable. In the present instance 
we are geared up to and actually 
are turning out a volume of mer- 
chandise which cannot be han- 
dled by the clerk, and if we do 
not find a means of delivering it 
quickly and economically the re- 
sult can be nothing short of 
stagnation. 


When Hands Fail 


HE inability of a man to do 
as much unaided as he can do 
with machinery is painfully ap- 
parent today in all of the great 
chain and department stores, 
where customers seeking stand- 
ardized merchandise already sold to them 
by advertising are constantly walking out 
because the clerks cannot take care of their 
wants fast enough. This is causing no small 
amount of worry in merchandising cen- 
ters, but it is only one aspect of the na- 
tional situation. An even more important 
one is to be found in the fact that when 
the clerk does succeed in waiting on such 
a customer the merchandise is carrying a 
double cost—that of the advertising 
which sold it and that of the clerk who 
makes the delivery. 
It may be argued that the customer 
who walks out of one store will walk into 
another, and that the sale is recoverable 
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in the long run. But money paid out twice 
for a single economic service represents 
a definite loss, and we cannot get away 
from the fact that the public, paying the 
bill, will have just so much less te expend 
for other purchases. For this reason the 
advent of the machine in distribution 
may be expected to influence before long 
the production and sale of everything we 
make, even of articles which in the pres- 
ent state of their development and the 
state of the market for them are beyond 
any conveivable automatic selling device. 

The obvious prospects for automatic 
merchandising now cover a wide range of 
tobacco products, toilet accessories, food 


and haberdashery—small articles in which 


the element of choice is determined by 
competitive advertising and not by per- 
sonal salesmanship. 

By reducing the prices of these items— 
a reduction that may be left safely to 
competition—machine vending will turn 
back to the buyer, so to speak, that por- 
tion of his income now being used to pay 
for an unnecessary and therefore an un- 
economic service: The saving may be in- 
finitesimal to the individual, but in the 
mass it means a wave of increased buying 
power certain to benefit every industry, 
no matter how far removed from the coin- 
in-the-slot-machine. 

When the astonishing expansion of ma- 
chine vending during the past few years 
is considered in the light of these poten- 
tials, the coin-in-the-slot device becomes 
as inevitable as an automatic drill, and its 








MASS selling must comeasthe natural com- 
plement of mass production. We are turn- 
ing out a volume of merchandise which 
cannot be handled bytheclerkandif wecan 
not find a means of delivering it quickly 
the result can be nothing short of stagna- 
tion. The machine must come to the aid 
of distribution, especially in the vending of 
those standard articles whose market has 
already been created through advertising 








future as certain as mass production. It 
is conceivable also that it will have as 
revolutionary an effect on present mer- 
chandising methods as the machine had 
on manufacturing. Some of these changes 
already have been anticipated by the 
great tobacco and drug chains, which 
have been branching out steadily into new 
fields. Others are in sight. Groupings of 
merchandise furnishing the maximum in 
profit and service with an all-clerk sys- 
tem may be greatly changed by the de- 
velopment of machine vending. 

It has been suggested by Harry W. 
Alexander, a leading automatic merehan- 
dising expert, for example, that retail es- 


29 
tablishments heretofore devoted exclu. 
sively to the sale of men’s clothing may 
increase their revenues by the use of mm. 
chines to sell collars, handkerchiefs, at 
ters and possibly toilet accessories. Ma- 
chines already have been developed for 
the sale of these products, and there are 
others on the market handling wash cloths 
and soap, tooth brushes and similar toilet 
articles. 


Coin-in-the-Slot Gasoline 
(tes interesting recent develop. 


ments include coin-operated gasoline 
filling stations, washing machines {for 
apartment houses, beverage-dispensing 
apparatus, and any number of candy sell- 
ing machines. 

My own company is not interested in 
the manufacture or distribution of any of 
this equipment, and I myself have no de- 
tailed technical knowledge of automatic 
selling machinery. As a manufacturer of 
business equipment requiring accuracy in 
the performance of highly complicated 
operations, however, I have been inter- 
ested in observing a widespread fallacy 
concerning the reason for the present de- 
velopment of automatic merchandising. 
This manifests itself in the repeated state- 
ment that vending machines must be 
made fool-proof, a statement evidently 
based on the belief that the present de- 
velopment of machine vending is an out- 
growth of the familiar and not very pop- 
ular penny-in-the-slot machine. 

The obvious fact is that the develop- 
ment now under way is an out- 
growth of advertising and re- 
lated mass selling effort, and that 
it has no economic relation 
whatsoever with the penny-in- 
the-slot machine. On the con- 
trary, the economic tradition 
surrounding this machine and 
the public lack of faith in it rep- 
resent actual obstructions, even 
though only temporary, to the 
general adoption of machine 
vending. 

The tradition is that nobody 
has ever made any money in the 
long run out of slot machines, 
and this may have a tendency to 
place an undue emphasis on the 
initial cost of equipment, and to 
follow or accept the limitations 
imposed by the penny. ; 

From the mechanical view- 
point the design of machines to 
do their work accurately does not seem t0 
present any great difficulties, and several 
recent large-scale consolidations would 
seem to indicate that most of the problem: 
already have been solved. It may be taken 
for granted also that the great tobacco am 
drug chains would hardly have placed or- 
ders for 100,000 batteries of the so-called 
“talking robots,” as has been officially an- 
nounced, without convincing tests of their 
serviceability. These machines sell two 
packs of cigarets for a quarter and by 
means of a phonograph record thank t he 
customer and repeat the slogan of the 
manufacturer. F 

Where difficulty is far more likely ‘ 
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PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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“ti Sixes cut ‘21,760 


For years a prominent New 
England firm* had maintaineda 
fleet of 35 salesmen’s cars. Many 
different makes had been tried. 
The cost per mile seemed unduly 
high. It was decided to investi- 
gate—to find, if possible, a car 
that would lower this excessive 
transportation expense at no 
sacrifice of sales efficiency, and 
standardize upon that make. 


The evidence of accurate rec- 
ords pointed to the Pontiac 
Six. The company purchased 32 
Pontiacs and reduced its costs 
in a single year $21,760—a sum 
nearly equivalent to the entire 
purchase price of its new fleet. 


Such records show what Pontiac 
economy means to modern busi- 
ness fleet operation. They illus- 
trate vividly the importance of 
investigating the cost reduction 
which the New Pontiac Big Six 
is ready to bring to your com- 
pany —because today’s Pontiac 
includes a great many efficiency 
features not yet developed when 
the above-mentioned fleet was 
purchased. 


*Name given on request. 


The New Pontiac Big Six is 
bigger, sturdier and more pow- 
erful. Its new, larger L-head 
engine is built for long life and 
smooth, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Its rugged, durable bod- 


* ies by Fisher have new, big car, 


easy riding qualities as well as 
big car style and beauty. Its 
new, enclosed, internal-expand- 
ing, noiseless four-wheel brakes, 
completely protected against 
snow, rain and mud—its larger 
cross-flow radiator, assuring 
correct cooling in all seasons— 
and many other new features, 
all have a share in the business 
of cutting your fleet expense. 


Write the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet Users’ 
Plan and the special book for 
business executives *‘Experi- 
ences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.”’ And ask the near- 
est Oakland-Pontiac dealer for 
a demonstration of the New 
Pontiac Big Six. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


THE NEW 


PONTIAC 


When buying a New Pontiac Bic Six please mention Nation's Busines: 


BIG SIX-"745 


s to the dealer 


a the transportation expense 
of this company in one year 


POOREST AMEND 
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crop up in the machine-vending develop- 
ment is in the merchandising plan, or lack 
of plan. One group of middle-western in- 
vestors is reported to have lost $600,000 
in an automatic vending venture chiefly 
because the attempt was made to sell 
higher-priced merchandise on the penny- 
in-the-slot basis. The machines used were 
unattractive, they were placed in out-of- 
the-way corners, and no estimate was 
made in advance of the cost of service. 
The cost of service ate up all the profits. 
The group is now getting a satisfactory 
return following a merchandising survey. 

It is reported that the big tobacco 
chains now interested in machine vend- 
ing are looking forward to the time when 
60 per cent of their present business will 
be handled by coin-in-the-slot equipment. 
Meantime, one of the largest of the re- 
cent vending machine consolidations has 
virtually completed preliminary experi- 
ments, both as to mechanical efficiency 
and customer reaction, looking to the es- 
tablishment of a new chain of stores in 
which all the sales will be made by ma- 
chine. The set up of these stores, as at 
present constituted, will require the ser- 
vices of two clerks, or service men, and 
will call for locations in congested areas 
where there is a fairly heavy flow of po- 
tential buyers at all hours. 

It is proposed to operate the units on 
a twenty-four-hour basis, 365 days a year. 
The range of merchandise already avail- 
able and for which selling machinery has 
been developed is larger both as to the 
number of lines and the choice within 
lines than can be accommodated in the 
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same floor area when delivery is made by 
means of clerks. 

Apprehension has been voiced in some 
quarters as to the fate of the sales clerk 
if automatic merchandising is carried to 
its logical ultimate development. This is 
natural, perhaps, but I doubt if there is 
any more basis for the fear of widespread 
unemployment than there was in the so- 
called machine menace in production and 
in the control of business. The fact is 
that we are still thinking in terms of the 
individual, although the bulk of all pres- 
ent-day business is done on a group or 
cooperative basis. 


New Jobs Will Be Created 


HE sales clerk who cannot make de- 

liveries fast enough to accommodate the 
buyers created by advertising and who 
adds more to the cost of the product than 
the service he furnishes is worth is in a 
position similar to that occupied by the 
all-round machine craftsman 25 to 50 
years ago. Whether we like it or not he 
has become an economic burden, and un- 
questionably his own advancement is lim- 
ited by that fact. 

It is conceivable that we may have 
enough machines in operation eventually 
to require the servicing efforts of all the 
clerks now trying to combine the sales 
and delivery functions, and falling short 
in both. New and more productive jobs 
will be created in other ways by the de- 
velopment of automatic merchandising, 
unless history fails to repeat and our sys- 
tem has run to its end. 

For nearly 30 years I have been watch- 






ing the displacement of office workers by 
machinery for the control and manage- 
ment of business and the keeping of its 
records. The process has been one of con- 
tinuing subdivision, each step in which 
has called at first for the employment 
more workers until the development oj 
systems and machinery to give greato, 
production per man. In this field and jy 
that of factory production we whose bys. 
iness it is to devise machines and met})- 
ods feel that in spite of what has been ae- 
complished the opportunities for further 
progress are greater than ever, yet the 
so-called white collar worker has |e 
steadily increasing in numbers. 

In office as well as factory the ultimate 
effect of the machine, increasing per cap- 
ita production, is to widen markets 
through lower costs and prices so that 
more men are needed to handle the ey- 
panded business. 

The effect of automatic vending equip- 
ment on the sales clerk who really has 
something to contribute to salesmanship 
should therefore be to increase rathe: 
than to limit his opportunities. In the case 
of the clerk who has nothing to contribute 
in this respect, he cannot be any worse 
off than at present, and the change may 
compel him to find an occupation mor 
suited to whatever his abilities may be. 

No other development in our commer- 
cial history has ever grown so rapidly as 
automatic merchandising, yet I dou! 
whether any acceleration of its rate of 
growth can be sufficient to cause any se- 
rious disturbance in the way of national 
unemployment. 
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A Forward View of Congress 








By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 


HE relative inaction of the clos- 

ing short session of the Seven- 

tieth Congress may cause sight 

to be lost of the really substan- 
tial results accomplished in the first ses- 
sion of that Congress. The record, which 
shows 1,037 public laws enacted, includes 
such important measures as: 


The Revenue Act of 1928, reducing the 
corporation income tax and repealing the 
automobile sales tax. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928, pro- 
viding material inducements for the devel- 
opment of the merchant marine under pri- 
vate operation. 

The Postal Act of 1928 giving substantial 
reductions in rates. 

The Mississippi Flood Control Act of 
1928, providing a comprehensive plan that 
should prevent future flood catastrophes. 

The Boulder Dam Act of 1928 for de- 
velopment of water power and flood control 
of the Colorado River. 

The Cruiser Construction Act of 1929 
authorizing 15 naval cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier. 


Ratification by the Senate of the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty for the renunciation of war. 

Authorization of surveys looking to a new 
canal across Nicaragua or Panama. 

Return of alien property sequestered dur- 
ing the World War. 

Expansion of the government owned and 
operated Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating barges on the Mississippi. 

It is true that a great number of much 
debated questions still await the will of 
Congress, but it can be said that many of 
these are not of a highly emergency na- 
ture. Most of them will come up in the new 
Congress, some will pass, and some will 
persist as proposals not reaching the stage 
of legislation. Comfort can be gleaned 
from the fact that prolonged considera- 
tion of bills usually results in improved 
legislation in the end. 

The prevailing attitude of congres- 
sional statesmen seems to be one of stock 
taking. Following the enactment of basic 
legislation such as is mentioned above 
there is now the job of plugging the leaks 


—amending the laws in cases where 
perience reveals defects. 


Extra Session 


AN extra session of Congress for action ol 
agricultural problems and tariff legis!:- 
tion has been called by President Hoover 
for April 15. The Agricultural Committee 


\ 


of the House will have a farm bill ready 


on that date. | 7 
The Ways and Means Committee pro'- 
ably will have a tariff bill ready abou! 


t 


April 20. Subcommittees are at work no 








0 
preparing the schedules of tariff rate-. } 
The plan is to limit revision as much as ‘ 
possible rather than to make a thoroug!- 
going revision of all rates. Preferred tre:\'- ¢ 
ment will be given to agricultural rate- ‘ 

It is the purpose of leaders in Congre-- e 


to confine the extra session to these tw 
subjects with one or two exceptions. There- 
fore, the House may postpone full orga! 
zation of its committees until the De- 
cember session, thereby shutting out ¢- 
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Typewriter 
Billing Machine 








The only machine that writes and computes the complete invoice 


in one operation. 


With any other method the bill must be figured first, then copied. 


This Burroughs types the bill, computes and prints the amount of 
the item, totals the items, computes and subtracts discounts and 
by a single key depression prints the net amount of the bill. 


Important Burroughs Advantages 


1. Direct Multiplication (not repeated 
addition) in computing extensions, 

vhich are printed by depression of only 

one key, 

yA Automatic alignment of figures — 


dollars under dollars, cents under 
cents, 


2. Automatic accumulation of three 
or more totals, 


A. 
2D. 
6. 


4 


ONE key depression prints results 
and totals (no copying from dials). 


Electric return of carriage. 
Direct Subtraction of freight, com- 
mission or other charges. 


Errors in key depressions may be 
corrected before amount is printed 


or added by depressing only one key. 


3. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Convenient and compact ma- 
chine keyboard. 


Fractions handled in price and 
quantity. 
Electrically operated. 


Full cent key takes the full cent 
when the fraction in answer is 


one half cent or over. 
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forts to foist other matters before the 
Congress at this time. 


Shipping 

IN preparation for a new era of ocean 
shipping Congress is likely to do some- 
thing to remedy present difficiencies. Cer- 
tain amendments of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 may be made to hasten return 
of shipping to private enterprise and to 
promote the success of shipping lines now 
in operation. 

Enactment of the Hague Rules for uni- 
form ocean bills of lading may finally be 
reached. 

Revision of navigation laws may well 
be attempted. 


New Administration Policies 


THE influence of President Hoover will 
be great. The recommendations he em- 
phasized in his inaugural address will be 
marked for special treatment this year. 
Serious attention will be given to pro- 
posals respecting law enforcement and the 
administration of justice through the fed- 
eral courts. 

New impetus has been given to reorgan- 
ization of government departments. No 
wholesale reallocation will be attempted, 
but a systematic effort will be started that 
may result in gradual improvement of the 
administrative machinery of our Federal 
Government. Possibly some progress will 
be made by executive order to the extent. 
that the President has power to proceed 
in that way. 

An earnest attempt will be made to 
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merge agencies dealing with ex-service 
men of all wars. A proposal to centralize 
the United States Veterans Bureau, the 
Pension Bureau and the national soldiers’ 
homes will be put forward in this Con- 
gress, 

America’s place in the new world eco- 
nomic structure will be pictured more 
clearly than in the past. This may lead to 
legislation affecting our foreign trade,both 
export and import; and also progressive 
steps to make happier relations with all 
countries of the world. 


Foreign Trade 


SOME questions of foreign trade to be 
considered are: 

Legal sanction of cooperative associa- 
tions to buy raw materials abroad. This is 
a subject in which President Hoover has 
taken much interest. 

Further development of the corps of 
commercial attaches, and trade commis- 
sions in the search for foreign markets. 

Repeal of present restrictions of im- 
ports of tobacco which prevent negotia- 
tion of a parcel-post convention with 
Cuba. 

Action on the Convention for the Pro- 
hibition of Import and Export Restric- 
tion now in the hands of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


Taxation 


ONCE more the question of revenue laws 
and tax rates will come up. It is too early 
to discern the outcome of those discus- 
sions. Growth of the country and a high 





level of prosperity are causing reve 
under the present rates in excess of ye 
of the present governmental program 

A clash will occur, however, betyem 
those who want lower taxes and those wh 
want a liberal policy of financing new y,. 
tional projects from the public treasury 

The question will persist, also, as to 
whether the public debt should be paid 
off faster than required by law, as has heey 
the practice in recent years, or should 
such surplus revenues be used for reducino 
tax rates. : 
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The Budget 


APPROPRIATIONS for the year ending 
June 30, 1930, total $4,663,554,342. which 
is $35,000,000 more than for the current 
year. Subtracting from this the $841,905,- 
220 expected from postal receipts, there 
remains a net. total of $3,821,649 122. This 
is $8,000,000 more than the budget esti- 
mates submitted to Congress. For the first 
time total congressional appropriations 
have exceeded the budgetary requests. 

There is little prospect of future reduc- 
tion of federal appropriations. 


Railway Consolidations 


COMMITTEES of both the Senate and 
House reported bills to facilitate unifica- 
tion of railway systems, but final action 
by Congress was not reached. Thus the 
new Congress will have this long-drawn- 
out problem to deal with. It is entirely 
possible that merger plans may be con- 
sumated that will lessen the demand for 
(Continued on page 236) 
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Henry L. Stimson 


Secretary of State 


Andrew W. Mellon 


Secretary of the Treasury 




















James W. Good 


Secretary of War 

















William D. Mitchell 


Attorney General 














Walter F. Brown 
Postmaster General 























Charles F. Adams 
Secretary of the Navy 


Ray Lyman’ Wilbur 


Secretary of the Interior 




















Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 






Robert P. Lamont 
Secretary of Commerce 


James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor 
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RUSCON 


Manufactures All Steel Building 
Products for All Types of Permanent 








Construction 


An experience gained over a period of a 
quarter century in hundreds of thou- 
sands of structures is offered you in 
: Truscon’s suggestions on your new om 
Steel Windows building. You benefit by the economies oe Seve 


of all types for any building, sturdy, durable and fireproof, in 
industrial, commercial, public stock and special types to 


or residential. of securing from one source the most meet any conditions. 
complete lines of building products. 
You are assured of prompt delivery by 
our large manufacturing facilities and = 
by our local warehouses and supply a 
dealers throughout the country. You = 
secure the personal service of skilled 
























































Steel Joists 


for economical, fireproof floor i 1 fireproof, light in weight and | 
construction, quickly erected engineers in our branch offices. in cost. Insulated oe say Seaee 
without centering. and waterproofed. 


Complete Steel Buildings 


from Standardized Stock Units in Various Types and Sizes 








| housing requirements. Fireproof throughout with Steel 
sae Windows, Steel Doors and insulated Steeldeck Roofs. 
Standardized units expedite completion of your building 


io? 


SERIES “A” TYPE 9 SERIES “‘B” TYPE 1 


Economical Steel Buildings promptly delivered for your | 














through simplified erection in conjunction with contractors. 























a we | Consult us about your building projects— Suggestions offered without obligation. 
|_| el TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 
SERIES “A” TYPE 2 Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities sames “a TYPE 2 
a Factories in Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles and Japan; The Truscon . 
Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan; Foreign Trade Division, fest St., New York; 












The Trussed Concrete Stee! Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. | 
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OF SUCCESS 


When writing to Truscon Stee: Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The consumer has become 
precious. You have him to- 
day but tomorrow some- 
one may lure him away 
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Why Should Anyone Hunt a Job? 


LIVE in Hollywood, where there 

are many moving picture folks, 

and employment in that industry is 

neither plentiful nor steady. When 
a picture worker’s status is a little indefi- 
nite, we say of him, “He’s in the research 
department of the movies’ —meaning 
that he is hunting a job. 

There are about 8,000 movie extras in 
Hollywood, and not more than 500 of 
them find daily work at the central cast- 
ing office. 

The movies are simply one conspicu- 
ous example of the waste of job-hunting. 
In the past 10 years, about 1,500,000 
workers have been dropped from factory, 
railroad and other employment as a re- 
sult of mechanization and changes of de- 
mand. In some way, each fellow figuring 
it out for himself, they have gone into 
other work. 

Many new gasoline service stations 
have opened, there are more beauty par- 
lors than formerly, the number of life in- 
surance salesmen has increased—it is sug- 
gested that these displaced folks have 
found work in such fields. 

“All parasite occupations!” declared a 
critic, the other day. 

“I wonder,” said Dr. Julius Klein, of 
the Department of Commerce, to this 
critic, “whether you’d care to say so to the 


1,250,000 chauffeurs, garage mechanics 


By H.C. JAMES 


Illustrations by D’Arcy 


and service station men who make up the 
largest group of these new job holders!” 

Now, it is comforting to know that, 
when Bill Johnson loses his job at the 
wagon works, there is another job wait- 
ing for him at the gasoline station, or with 
the taxi company. We read these figures, 
subtract 1,250,000 men from factories 
and add 1,250,000 men to automotive in- 
dustry, and feel that the country is safe. 

However, the figures say nothing about 
the 250,000 fellows who did not connect 
in some new industry. Nor do they tell 
us anything about the large number of 
misfits at present connected with the au- 
tomotive service trades. 


Some Room for Improvement 


- happens that, lately, I have come 
pretty close to the gasoline service sta- 
tion business in Southern California. I 
find that there are too many inefficient 
service stations, and that about three out 
of four proprietors, and perhaps an equal 
proportion of the help, are untrained, and 
all at sea. 

The service station has great possibili- 
ties. In my opinion, it is an entirely new 
type of merchandising center, which will 
ultimately sell a wide range of goods be- 
sides motor car necessities. And sooner or 
later the real service station will have an 
official status. 


If you ride on a railroad train, it 's 
inspected. If you take passage on a boat, 
it is inspected. If you fly in a plane or 
ride in a motorbus, or travel by any means 
of transportation except your own auto- 
mobile, Uncle Sam or the state govern: 
ment inspects that transportation to !- 
sure your safety. 

But your own car, and the 22,000,00" 
other private automobiles on the high- 
ways of this country are inspected by no- 
body but you and your neighbors. They 
are driven until they break down with 
only casual attention to lubrication, tight- 
ening, wheel alignment and repairs. 

Mechanical failures undoubtedly play 
a large part in the big motor accident 
figures, and sooner or later the casualty 
list will force some sort of official super- 
vision, and then you will pay a real se 
vice station a yearly fee to lubricate. 
tighten and line up your car every 9! 
miles. The state will require it, the ser- 
vice station will be inspected for effi- 
ciency, and you will save money, because 
your ear will seldom go into the shop for 
the overhaulings you now think neces=:'y, 
and find so costly. 

Looking at the present service stati" 
this way, I find that not more than = 
owner and employe in four measures ''! 
to the future ahead of his business. 

And if so many untrained fellows 
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Directors’ Room of the Royal Neighbors of America, Supreme Office Building, Rock Island, Ilinois. Showing 
the ““CLEMCO"’ Stratford Suite. ‘‘CLEMCO” Representatives: Fidler ( Chambers, Davenport, Ia. 
Architects: Pond & Pond, Martin & Lloyd. General Contractors: Peterson & Colwell, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Hidden Jewels 


€ Sei little-thought-of jewels hidden in a master time piece contribute 
nought to the ornate, richly graven case. But without their friction 
minimizing function the time piece is of little value. Or 
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The graceful designs, exquisitely figured precious woods and artistic 
carvings of a “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite would be as a shell with- 
out the many-year exclusive structural developments which have molded = 
all into a business product of surpassing worth—beauty and usefulness. a 

i 


We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Offue’”’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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When writing to THe CLemetsen Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Already business realizes the consumer cannot buy with- 
out money and few have money unless they have work 


managed to get such a doubtful footing 
in a new field, after losing their factory or 
railroad jobs, how many there must be 
who did not connect even to this extent! 

The figures are not good. The shifting 
of men and women from one vocation 
to another does not take care of itself, 
there is entirely too much cut-and-try in 
the process. We can save so many billions 
of dollars by directing this shift that it 
is one of the most fascinating possibili- 
ties just ahead of us. 

Moreover it looks like the next big 
measuring job ahead of Man, the meas- 
uring animal. Man has been called so 
many kinds of animal—a tool-using ani- 
mal, a clothes-wearing animal, a thinking 
animal, that he is beginning to resent it— 
and pass laws against it. 

Let us ask his pardon, and consider him 
as a measuring animal, and see 
how he can settle this wasteful ex- 
citement of job hunting. 


We Measure Always 


AN has had to measure since 

he first picked up a stone and 
gauged the distance to a bird on 
a limb. Without constant meas- 
urements, he could not long sur- 
vive. His body, largely water, is 
limited to a mile below the sur- 
face of the earth and not three 
miles above it, for livelihood. He 
can live a few minutes without 
air, a few days without water, a 
few weeks without food—and not 
many years without appreciation 
of some kind. Recent discoveries 
in astro-physics indicate that 
there is matter many hundreds of 
times rarer than the rarest gas on 
earth, and also matter 1,000 times 
heavier than platinum. 

Man is delicately balanced here 
on the skin of his globe in a uni- 
verse of that kind, and a few de- 
grees, either this way or that 
would mean his annihilation. 
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So he must meas- 
ure or die and, in the 
150 years since 
Watt’s steam engines 
lost power because 
machinists had not 
yet worked to finer 
tolerances than one- 
sixteenth inch, to the 
present, when dimen- 
sions of one-billionth 
inch are determined 
in the photo-electric 
cells of the “talkies,” 
Man has made great 
progress as a measur- 
ing worm. 

Today, if Jim and 
Jenny Jones find 
themselves displaced 
at the factory, office 
or store where they 
have been working, 
they go out into the 
world and find a new 
job—perhaps a new 
occupation. Jim and 
Jenny have been awake to this hazard for 
a dozen years, though the startled econo- 
mist is just hearing about it. They have 
taken some precautions to offset it by 
seeking jobs with big corporations, cap- 
able of shifting them from one depart- 
ment to another as the work changed. 
Jim and Jenny have to that extent meas- 
ured the situation, and applied what was 
in earlier times and agricultural condi- 
tions, a “folk remedy.” 

Even while the economists were ques- 
tioning the “trust,” Jim and Jenny found 
that the big corporation was, in this way, 
a pretty good thing. 

To that extent, maybe the new job has 
been started. 

In another way, it was started 20 odd 
years ago, when Taylor, Emerson, Gil- 
breth and the efficiency experts made 




















While the suspender manufacturer is regaining his old 
place, lo! Man discards garters and lets his socks fall 





their production studies, to see how much 
work there was in Jim and Jenny. and 
how to enable them to deliver it to 4h. 
best advantage. 

When these men undertook their st 
watch and slow motion picture obseryy- 
tions it was widely believed among ¢ 
ployers that Jim and Jenny could do |i 
more work and in consequence were }j)n- 
ited to wages that we now consid; 
quaint. The three dollars a day paid 1 
good mechanic in the nineties is today «c- 
tually part of the literary atmosphere 0; 
the mauve decade. 

The efficiency experts demonstrat- 
ed that there was so much excess pro- 
ductive power in workers, and our f{ac- 
tory system has been expanded to si 
degree on their discoveries, that today we 
are wondering what to do with all 
goods. 


And Now We Gauge Markets 


HIS surplus of goods has, in turn, led 

us into a new measuring era—that oi 
“markets.” Today, we are applying the 
foot rule to people as consumers of goods. 
and to the markets where they suppl) 
their requirements. 

Harvey, Hunter and other famous phy- 
siologists discovered a few things about 
human anatomy, but nothing to speak oi 
compared with what the anxious marke! 
counsellors are discovering these days 
These market men have their microscope- 
concentrated on every part of the animal, 
Man. Long reports are made on his appe- 
tite, his waistline, his head and feet 
Every part of him from crown to soles is 
charted as to consuming capacity. lig- 
uratively speaking, Man is stuck full o! 
red, blue and yellow pins, each denoting 
something important in marketing. 

Take his stomach, as an illustration. It 
holds a couple of pints, two or three time: 
a day. Baker and meat packer are in rv- 
alry to see which shall oceupy a tiny por- 
tion of that space when 11 
is filled at dinner—and the 
bakers dispute over whetht- 
er it shall be bread or 
cake. The canner and the 
farmer are in competition 
—shall it have fresh or 
tinned vegetables? Fruit 
growers are battling to 
gain an advantage ove! 
each other in fresh, dried, 
tinnedandpreservedtruits, 
and also fruit juices. Pi 
and ice cream are in mor- 
tal combat. 

Well might the consum- 
er protest, “Who's stom- 
ach is this, anyway?” 

So with his corpore:! 
frame. Various industric= 
battle to see which shall 
array him like Solomon; 
the belt manufacturer 
leads him to abandon su=- 
penders, and while thesus- 
pender manufacturer Is 
regaining his old place, lo! 
Man (college edition) 
leaves off garters and let= 
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Note Chicago’s New Buildings 





Practically all 
are of 


Indiana 
| Limestone 








To List a Few: 


MEDINAH ATHLETIC CLUB 
PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
ig FOREMAN BANK BUILDING 
: CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. BUILDING 
WILLOUGHBY TOWER 
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7 ie Chicago, as well as New York, the outstanding build- 
ings are now being built of Indiana Limestone. The 
i profit advantages in easier rental, low upkeep, and financing, 
which accrue when this beautiful, light-colored natural 
, stone is used, are too obvious to be ignored. Are you getting 
: ‘n estimate on Indiana Limestone in connection with your 
new building? To do so will cost you nothing. No matter 
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il what kind of project it is, whether office building, factory, mre el i 
1 store front, apartment, residence or what, let us give you fig- rv +f a — 
" ures on Indiana Limestone. Illustrated booklet free. Address ’ 


aT Dept. 740, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. Willoughby Tower, Chicago. S. N. Crowen & Associates, Architects. 
Dilks Construction Co., Builders. Variegated Indiana Limestone. 


' BINDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


- General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


‘ 4 f : > fon : ion’s Business 
When writing to INp1ANA LiMESTONE COMPANY please mentio? Nation Susi 
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his socks come tumbling down. And as for 
Woman and her 1929 clothes, it seems to 
be a question whether the cosmetic manu- 
facturer or the jewel-cutter shall garb 
her. 

It seems to me that, where a few wom- 
en in other times were able to change 
clothes frequently for the admiration of 
other women and incidentally the baiting 
of Man, now a multitude does it. The 
idea is carried out in everything, from 
the barber shop to the auto laundry. For 
Woman is the great customer for Appear- 
ance, and that is every day becoming a 
more and more valuable commodity. 

These measurements of people, to de- 
termine what they consume, how much, 
who is to supply it, and what else they 
might be persuaded to consume are today 
the biggest things in business manage- 
ment, just as the efficiency measurements 
were in their period. 

In efficiency days, the business man 
who got the best measurements won out 
over his competitors. In these days of 
scientific marketing, the best measure- 
ments are winning out. 

The consumer has suddenly become 
precious. Malthus feared that, about our 
own time, there would be too many of 
them for the food supply. On the con- 
trary, our problem is to stretch the con- 
sumer’s stomach over the food, and pull 
his legs and arms out to fit the oversup- 
ply of clothes. As a man- 
ufacturer or merchant, 
you go to bed tonight 
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With the crab, this means a bigger and 
better shell—if it survives. But the crab’s 
enemies multiply at shedding time. 

With the man or woman thrown out 
onto the street to relocate in a new field, 
the results are about the same. Many sur- 
vive, and find bigger and better jobs. But 
many also fail to fit themselves into the 
scheme of things again, although there 
may be a bigger and better job right 
around the corner. 


A Different Proposition 
HERE always is a bigger and better 
job, ultimately. For nothing is more 

certain than that changes in business 
which displace workers for the time being 
will eventually create more work, at bet- 
ter wages. But waiting until the changes 
are completed, or finding a new place in 
another field, is different. 

Nature loses a good many crabs in the 
shedding process, but then Nature has 
plenty of crabs. 

Business undoubtedly loses many good 
consumers in this transition process—and 
Business is beginning to wake up to the 
fact that it hasn’t one consumer to spare. 
As an old prospector put it, after witness- 
ing much wastefulness in the wilderness, 
“If Nature didn’t have so much material, 
she would have a durn hard time makin’ 
a living!” 

The most successful job hunter, any 





knowing that a certain 





number of consumers 
patronize you. But by 
tomorrow night some- 
body may have lured 
them all away. 

This interest in the 
consumer leads Business 
to ask, “How much mon- 
ey has he got?” The 
more money he has, the 
more he can consume, 
and the better customer 
he will be. 

Even the consumer 
has to earn money some 
way, and this leads to 
the next big measuring 
job, toward which I have 
been steering all the 
time, though you may 
have thought I was 
merely writing for exer- 
cise. I will show you. 

If space in the con- 
sumer’s stomach is so 
precious today, from the 
food manufacturer’s 
viewpoint, and if that space becomes val- 
uable only to the degree that the consum- 
er’s pocketbook is filled, then how silly to 
allow the pocketbook to shrink through 
the chances and changes of job hunting! 

The consumer who finds himself out of 
work, either as a result of changes in the 
business that has given him employment, 
or through a general business depression, 
might be compared to a crab shedding its 
old and outgrown shell. 





puts a permanent wave of parsimon 
good consumers. 

“Unemployment” has been discussed 
chiefly in terms of wage earners, and the 
various arguments proved or disprove) 
by statistics of factory employment. As 
a matter of fact, it is a crisis arising jy 
the lives of everybody these days. It must 
be met by the professional man, salaried 
worker, merchant, small manufacturer 
and even the well paid corporation execy- 
tive. They are all Grade A consumers. 
Better placing of many brain workers. or 
better pay in such fields as teaching. 
would make an addition to the consuming 
power of the country that every biscuit 
manufacturer and service station owner 
would delight to tap. The man with a jol) 
in one hand and money in the othermakes 
a pleasant picture and the bigger the jo 
the more money he will have. 

From the study of consumers to deter- 
mine how many units of peach pie can |x 
consumed by each and where to put th 
peach pie so that it will be elected there 
is a logical step in determining how many 
units of production there are in a pro- 
ducer, and where those units are needed. 

Already, Business recognizes that th 
consumer cannot buy unless he has mon- 
ey, and that few consumers have money 
unless they have work. The statistics oi 
unemployment are being analyzed, and 
there is talk of government work to tid 
over depressions. 

The producer and consum- 
er are, in fact, the same per- 
sons. Jim and Jenny, working 
in the factory, are making 
something for themselves as 
surely as though they were 
a colonial couple in the sell- 
contained farm home of 200 
years ago. Only, by the com- 
plexities of the modern sy:- 
tem, they make something 
that is sold in Argentina, and 
get in return commodities 
from Minnesota, Michigan, 
Montana and Massachusetts. 
The modern system doesn t 
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change their status a bit—it 





simply multiplies their pro- 





ducing and their consuming 








The man with a job in one hand and money in the other makes 
a pleasant picture and the bigger the job the more money 


employment manager will tell you, is of- 
ten a glib fellow who cannot fill or will not 
stick to the jobs he lands. The best work- 
ers are often so shy in seeking new em- 
ployment that it takes great tact to dis- 
cover their real ability, as the employ- 
ment manager will tell you also. 

Loss of work means an immediate cut- 
ting down of expenditure—that is, con- 
sumption. Many times the long period of 
adjustment, with its suspense and fear, 


capacity. 

Well, here is a wicked 
waste, job hunting. Like the 
wicked wastes of badly 
planned factory processes, 
and wrongly placed retail 
stores, it will ultimately at- 
tract Man the Measure. 
Then nobody will ever hunt 
a job because as fast as he 
gets done with one kind 0! 
work, no longer needed, he will be «i 
rected to the various new occupations 
that are coming into existence, and which 
are within his experience and abilities. 

He will be told where to go—and ‘0 
will she. 

Not merely the wage earners who at- 
tract the most attention when there is un- 
employment, but the brain workers 0! 
every kind, who attract no attention at 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Witness the 
Reinforced Concrete Dock 


Roll Call 


1B 2k fool yourself! Dock and pier owners have 
not invested millions in Ferguson Reinforced Con- 
crete Docks just for amusement. They know that the 
Federal Courts in upholding the Ferguson Patent in five 
separate decisions have affirmed the facts of superior 
strength, economy and endurance as inherent in Fergu- 
son Docks. One dock owner alone has built over a 


The M. A. Hanna Co. 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of Cleveland 

C. & B. Navigation Co. 

D. & C. Navigation Co. 

State of California 

City of Houston, Texas 

Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Chester Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Steamship Co. 


Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 
Peerless- Egyptian Cement Co. 
City of Wyandotte, Mich. 
Sanford & Brooks Co. 


of Baltimore, Md. 


A. J. Dupuis Co. of Detroit 
American Brass Co. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petosky Portland Cement Co. 


score of them. Read the roll call: 





Wisconsin Steel Co. 


We invite you to settle the Ferguson Dock question now, 
to vindicate your interest in safety, security and economy 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Wn. Cramp & Co. 
Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Canton Co. of Baltimore 
City of St. Petersburg 
Gulf Refining Co. 
City of Detroit 
Anaconda Copper Co. 
Houston Compress Co. 
Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City 
Groton Iron Work Co. 

Groton, Conn. 
Michigan Amonia Works of Detroit 
Anderson-Clayton Co. of Houston 
Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 
Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Consolidated G.& E. Co. of Baltimore 
Humble Oil Co. 





eed 


GAYLORD W. FEAGA 


The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co. 


WM. S. FERGUSON 


JAMES D. CAREY JOS. S. RUBLE 


Consulting Engineers 


1248 WALNUT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Maine Discovers Its Heritage 


By JOHN IHLDER 


Consultant on Community Development and Housing 


HE people of Maine have de- 
cided to take stock. Like those 
of every other state, they have 
a general idea of what their 
state contains, of what its resources are. 

But instead of a general idea they want 
knowledge. The basis of knowledge is 
facts. So they want facts. They are 
seeking the answer to a double- 
barrelled question, “Which of our 
resources are underdeveloped, and 
how can we develop them so as to 
best supplement what we already 
are doing?” 

The people of other states have 
asked themselves part of the 
Maine question, but not all of it. 
The people of Michigan have 
asked themselves about their land 
resources, New Yorkers about 
their abandoned farms, Virgin- 
ians about their industrial possi- 
bilities. But the State of Maine 
people were the first to say: 

“Here is our inheritance, an in- 
heritance of many possibilities. 
Some we are developing, some we 
are neglecting. Some we are devel- 
oping in a way to interfere with 
others. If we were a business cor- 
poration instead of a political cor- 
poration, we would have found 
out long ago what we could do 
with our inheritance. But this is 
an explanation, not an excuse. 
Now we are going to find out.” 


Outside of Maine, certainly outside of 
New England, there is an impression that 
Maine is a state for summer vacationing, 
for occasional deer hunting in the Winter 
and trout and salmon fishing in the Spring. 
There are men in Maine who share this 
impression, though they place the em- 
phasis on the trout and salmon. The sa- 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Maine rivers float Maine pulp wood to piling machines 
such as this one on the east branch of the Penobscot 





cred codfish means nothing to a Mas=:- 
chusetts man compared with the signifi- 
cance of trout or salmon to a State 0! 
Maine man. 

This deep emotion on the part*oi th 
native has its advantages, for it provides 
a means of catching his attention. 

“The fisheries of Maine must be pre- 
served.” To that bait he rises 
heartily, thinking of trout and sal- 
mon. “License fees for fishing 
must be equalized as between na- 
tive and visitor, so there may be 
more money for more trout and 
salmon hatcheries.” Again he is ll 
attention. “And with lake and 
stream fishing we must promote 
deep-sea fishing.” 


Vacationists and Fishing 
fhe sara thought begins to sup- 


plement emotion; from trout 
and salmon it goes on and on until 
it includes wood pulp and woolen 
mills, Aroostook potatoes and a)- 
ple orchards, mines and yacht 
building and then, by a natura! 
sequence, back almost to the be- 
ginning—to the summer vacation- 
ist, who is rapidly becoming one 
of the most valuable single item= 
in Maine’s repertory. 

Having thus brought the two 
ends of their net together, the peo- 
ple of Maine are now proceeding 
to examine their catch and to con- 
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PLEDGE 
in action VOW 





GENERAL MoTOoRS TRUCKS 








y 





How IT BENEFITS 


any user of trucks: 


HIS pledge is made up of 

practical objectives. It 
clarifies investment in haul- 
age or delivery equipment— 
forevery man who buys trucks. 
And brings more efficient, 
lower-cost operation of trucks. 


Modern trucks must: 

shorten distances and 
time; speed up traffic, yet in- 
crease traffic safety; operate 
at lower cost; worthily repre- 
sent modern firms before a 
modern public. These qual- 
ities are designed, engineered 
and built into every GENERAL 
MOTORSTRUCK. Thecomplete 
line includes models of 42 dif- 
ferentbasic STRAIGHT RATING 
capacities. (Time payments 
financed through Y. M. A. C. 


plan, at lowest available rates.) 


4 Extra value is represented 
in the price of every GEN- 
ERALMOTORSTRUCK—instead 


66... ¢ * . 
of water” in anticipation of 
‘e 


AS 


ins. The buyer can consider 
real value in a new truck— 
without “hoss-trading” meth- 
ods. He gets EXTRA VALUE in- 
Stead of“ EXCESS A LLOWANCE.”” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
actory branches, distributors, or dealers in 1500 principal cities and towns 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE 


STRAIGHT RATING 

further clarifies truck- 
investment and increases effi- 
ciency of truck operation. It 
gives the maximum allowable 
total gross weight a truck can 
carry, year-in, year-out, with 
highest efficiency—and for 
which it is unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed. Weights of chassis and 
of any body-type are exactly 
given. These, subtracted from 
the maximum total allowable 
gross weight, give the most 
efficient pay-load capacity of 
any GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK 
equipped with any type of 
body. 


4A every GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCK a real work-test is 
offered. We provide truck, 
driver, and gasoline. You 
put them at your reg- _ 

ular work, —~, 
and find out 
just whatthe 
truck willdo. 
(This offer is 
not made in 
states where 
such tests may 
be unlawful.) 


‘wHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 


When buying a Genera Motors Truck please mention Nation's 








Exemplified in This Great 
Seriesof LIGHT DuTY Equipment 
powered by 1929 PONTIAC engines 


Real advancements make this 
famous engine greater, even, 
than it has been 77 710% to 30% 
increased engine performance 
x 7 Chassis are huskier, longer 
v77 Four-wheel brakes 777 More 
strength in axles, transmissions, 
propellor shafts * +7 Beauty that 
pays real dividends. 


Models of 7 different basic 
STRAIGHT RATING capacities. 


$625 to $1085 


Powered by Wew BUICK 
engines: 33 different basic 
STRAIGHT RATING capacities— 
covering the entire range of 
medium-duty and heavier-duty 


$1395 to $3315 
HEAVIESTDUTY BIG BRUTE- 


powered . . . two types, 28.000 
lbs. STRAIGHT RATING capacities. 


$4250 and $4350 













All rices chassis only, F.O. B., 
( “f Pontiac, Mich.) 


Business to the dealer 
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-ider what to do with it. 
[he bigger items show 
p quickly. 

Under recreation may 
be considered summer 
vacationists, ranging 
from owners of summer 
homes through sojourn- 
ers at hotels and farm- 
houses, to motor tourists 
who hover for a night in 

camp. Fishermen and 
hunters lengthen the va- 
cation season at either 
end and provide their 
guides with off-season 
iobs in canoe building 
and snowshoe making. 

Industries are varied, 
some in large units,many 
in small. Maine people 

re asking themselves if 
the time is ripe to sup- 
plement mass produc- 
tion with small-scale 
production that has in- 
dividuality. 

As for agriculture, much has been and 
more will be said, for the majority of the 
people are farmers and majorities are 
talked to. 

A consideration of forestry reveals that 
the greater part of the state—66.4 per 
cent according to one estimate, 78 per 
cent according to another—is still cov- 
ered with forests. How much of this tim- 
ber is merchantable? 

The Maine citizen’s emotion having 
been successfully appealed to by trout and 
salmon—emotion because it has driving 
power—thought having been stimulated 
that it may direct the driving power of 
emotion, now comes imagination, which is 
i compound of emotion and thought. 


Increasingly More Visitors 
IGURES are produced. Visitors to 
Maine in 1926 brought into the state 

$100,000,000 in new money. In 1927 
they increased their contributions to 
$110,000,000. In 1928 there was another 
10 per cent increase. And this year? 
And the year after that? 

The mathematical problem is simple. 
ut the people of Maine understand that 
the problem is not one of mathematics 
pure and simple. There are alloys which 
must be taken into account. A good 
many of the visitors in 1927 did not. re- 
turn in 1928. A good many in 1928 will 
not return this year. New visitors take 
their places. 

Why are not the new visitors all addi- 
tions instead of being in large part re- 
placements? That is one thing the peo- 
ple of Maine wish to learn. Every live 
business is constantly seeking to reduce 
its mortality rate. So is the State of 
Maine. 

Then Maine has an idea that these vis- 
itors have money to spend on other 
things besides recreation. One of its 
leading citizens has coined a phrase to the 
effect that the state is a show window. 
He sees customers, out-of-state visitors, 
passing by in an endless procession and 
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This gear for snow travel has journeyed far from its native Maine 
since thi. picture was made. It’s now with Byrd in the Antartic 


looking at the things Maine has to sell. 
These customers are a picked lot, people 
with taste and discrimination—and 
money to spend. May they not consti- 
tute a potential market, peculiarities of 
which will repay study? 

Mass production is for the masses, in- 
dividuality in products is for the par- 
ticular. Maine has large factories for 
mass production, but it also has many 
small factories and workshops which can 
specialize. Why not supplement mass 
production with small-scale production 
and individuality ? 

Perhaps some of these moneyed vis- 
itors, enthused by the possession of an 
unusually excellent woolen suit “made in 
a little place where I spend my sum- 
mers” or “where I went fishing last 
Spring,” or by a chair of colonial design 
and superior work- 
manship,may become 
financial backers of 
the enterprise. 

Then, of course, 
thereis forestry. Even 
the summer visitor on 
the coast knows that 
Maine is a forest 
state. But what about 
these Maine forests? 
Statistics seem con- 
fusing. Maine con- 
tains 19,132,800 acres. 
Of this area 18,560,- 
000 acres originally 
were covered with 
forests. But, and this 
is surprising, accord- 
ing to one statement, 
15,000,000 acres still 
are covered with for- 
ests. But, once more, 
only 1,000,000 acres 
have virgin timber 
and at least 1,000,000 
other acres are lying 
idle and unproduc- 
tive. Still this leaves 





Fort Edgecomb, erected in 1 804, is 
one of Maine’s many historic spots 





13,000,000 acres that 
seemingly are engaving 
the attention of the |un- 
berman. 

But Maine’s interes; 
in its forests extends bye- 
yond statistics to the hu- 
man side of the equation. 
What do the forests of- 
fer the farmer or the 
town worker as a supyle- 
ment to his regular job)” 
Do they give him a win- 
ter occupation and in- 
come? Apparently noi 
so much now as former- 
ly. Can they do more in 
the future? 

Why that million acre: 
of idle and unproductiv: 
cut-over land? If a yield 
tax is substituted for an 
annual tax, how are lo- 
eal schools and roads to 
be paid for during th: 
years trees are growing 
to merchantable size” 
And what is a merchantable size? A siz 
that will yield timbers for a house, or 1 
size that will yield pulp wood? And how 
can the slower growing trees of Main 
compete with the much faster growing 
trees of the South? The answer may be 
quality. But it calls for study. 


PHOTO BY V. AKERS 


It’s an Agricultural State 

F Maine, physically, is two-thirds tor- 

est; it is by population two-thirds agri- 
cultural. There are abandoned farms 1 
Maine just as there are in New York ani 
Michigan. Maine farmers today are 
trying to make a living on the sam 
farms that their grandfathers cultivate: 
before farmers bought automobiles. Con- 
ditions have changed. 

How is the farmer to fit into these ne\ 
conditions and be happy? That is another 
question to which 
Maine people are 
seeking an answer. 

Maine grows excel- 
lent corn. Can it | 
marketed under : 
Maine title and bring 
the Maine farmer :\) 
increased reward be- 
cause of its quality: 
Maine grows app!e= 
with a real flavo! 
Can the orchards ©! 
Maine be profita!)! 
extended? 

What is the re!:'- 
tionship betwee! 
Maine’s farms ani 
Maine’s recreation: 
resources? Will th: 
boys’ and girls’ camps, 
the hotels and sum- 
mer cottages, have a! 
increased attraction 
because they provid 
Maine-grown food, 
and will the farmer- 
make more by serv- 
ing near-by market: 
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- UDDING, branching, growing by 
a leaps and bounds—the new prod- 
ie ucts, the new industries to make them, 
r the new dealers and owners to use them 
({ and care for them! 


Who now can say—“I have learned 
everything about my job”? Such a one 
would discover, too late, a new angle in 
an manufacturing or selling which is sweep- 

ing his competitor on ahead of him. 


ne Today men’s imaginations must 
Q sprout wings! And Egyptian Lacquers, 
ng we are proud to say, are especially suit- 
able to send ideas a-soaring— often to 
” new heights of profit. 

This is an organization of practical 
men working with a fascinating ma- 
1, terial. The possibilities of lacquer, the 
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rich, durable finishes it produces at low 
cost, are only beginning to be found out. 
Constantly we are developing special 
lacquers—often entirely new—for the 
individual requirements of some man- 
ufacturer. 


Our laboratories, our chemists and 
our fifty years of experience are at the 
service of the imagination that is free 
to follow the new and better way. 





Tue Ecyptian Lacquer Mre. Co., Inc., 90 
West Street, New York, N. Y. Completely 
equipped branches in charge of practical men 
are maintained in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, High Point, N. C., Kalamazoo, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Port- 
land, Ore., Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis. 


ag 


: Lacquers 


c “THE MAKER WHO IS PROUD OF WHAT HE MAKES USES EGYPTIAN LACQUER” 





When writing to Tue Eoyprtan Lacquer Mre. Co., INC., please mention 
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Wings for Men’s 
IMAGINATIONS! 
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than distant ones? Again the subject calls 
for study. 

So Maine has begun to study. It has 
undertaken to survey, tabulate, analyze, 
interpret its resources and on the knowl- 
edge so acquired to base a balanced, con- 
tinuous program for their development, 
a program that will utilize them to the 
full but not exhaust them, a program that 
will bring to its people that wealth that 
is potentially theirs and on which can be 
founded increased social well-being. 

Maine is preparing data for inquirers. 
It has abundant water power, energy that 
the law forbids being sent out of the 
state. So there the power is for anyone 
who will come into the state. It has skilled 
labor. It has home-grown materials. 

This vision of what to do and why did 
not come to the people of Maine in a 
sudden burst of glory. For several years 
they have been advertising their recrea- 
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tional advantages. More recently, they de- 
cided to advertise their industrial and 
agricultural advantages, also. Then they 
began to examine what lay behind their 
own advertising. The Legislature in 1927 
created a State Development Commission 
and gave it money to spend on booklets 
and other advertising. 


A State Looks Into Itself 


f beep: last year the Legislature suggest- 
ed that the Commission call a confer- 
ence with instructions to consider agricul- 
ture, banking, labor, industry, water re- 
sources, forestation, power and transporta- 
tion. The conference was authorized to 
add other subjects on its own initiative. 
When the conference met it adopted 
resolutions dealing with airplanes and 
railroads, better Accounting methods on 
farms, study of New England markets, a 
land and mineral survey, continuation of 





the topographical survey, simplification 
of the laws relating to fishing, coopera- 
tion between banking and agricultural 
interests, a study of religious and social 
conditions. Already the Commission bad 
initiated recreational, industrial and edy- 
cational surveys. 

Obviously the first task of the Com- 
mission is to organize its work if it is not 
to get lost in detail. Its primary job js 
that of a coordinator; there are many 
other agencies in the state, governmental 
and private, which are equipped to delve 
into detail. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to promote a balanced and con- 
tinuing development of the state’s re- 
sources for the benefit of the people of 
Maine. 

“Teamwork for the State of Maine” js 
the Commission’s unofficial motto, a mod- 
ern version of the classic “All for one and 
one for all.” 








The Chain Store Comes of Age 


By SAMUEL B. BOTSFORD 


Former President and now General Manager of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 


CTOBER 12, 1928, logically 
may be designated as the day 
the chain-store business grew 
up. When this unwelcome in- 

fant appeared on the doorstep not so 
many years ago, established business nat- 
urally did not like it. 

In the beginning the chain store was not 
what it is today in its most advanced 
form. Growing up is a process that does 
not happen all at once either in men or in 
business. The early chain store was a dis- 
quieting factor in the business field and 
the hand of every man, nearly, was out 
against it. 

In the earliest days, frankly, the chaim- 
ber of commerce and ‘other local organi- 
zations would have none of the chain 
store. But it grew and developed, winning 
for itself a firm foothold in the retail field. 

For many years chain-store executives 
generally refused as a matter of policy to 
subscribe to local enterprises either in 
money or in personal interest. They re- 
fused to recognize that they had anything 
in common with local interests, which was 
utterly fallacious, of course. Even today 
some large organizations are continuing 
this early policy. 


A Significant Utterance 

UT, on October 12, the National Chain 
Store Association pledged itself to a 
code of ethics, the second paragraph of 

which is of the utmost significance: 
“Realizing the rapid growth of the 
chain-store policy and the displacements 
caused by this growth throughout the 
country, the associated members pledge 
to promote all worthy local civic enter- 
prises and any movements looking toward 


the betterment of the communities where 
they are engaged in business.” 

In that quotation, for the first time, the 
chain store officially recognizes its respon- 
sibility and its community of interests 
with local enterprises. The fact that it 
has thus gone on record flashes upon us 
a new group of conditions. 

Chain-store organizations must revise 
current policies. Local enterprises must 
discard old prejudices and methods. The 
bad boy is ready to become a citizen. 

Naturally this new chain-store policy 
will not go into effect all at once, and per- 
haps one of the fundamental needs in the 
curriculum of chain-store management 
training during the next few years will be 
a study of the broad subject of civic con- 
sciousness. 

The charge frequently has been made 
that chains will not participate in loval 
enterprises even to the extent of joining 
the chamber of commerce in cities where 
they have stores. This comolaint is still 
valid to a degree. 

The most undesirable feature of the 
situation from the standpoint of the 
chamber of commerce executive is the 
fact that, though the chain may become 
a member, it is rare indeed that any of 
its officials will actually participate in the 
various movements the chamber pro- 
motes for the good of all business in the 
locality. 

Take, for example, the situation in 
Buffalo—a situation which is, I believe, 
typical of most cities. Many chains have 
large stak>s in Buffalo. They have invest- 
ed literally millions of dollars here. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they should 
have a common interest with all the 


other business houses operating in Bufialo. 

However, all too often when the man- 
ager of a chain’s interests in Buffalo is 
solicited for membership to the chambcr, 
he refuses outright on the ground that 
the chain headquarters is in another city 
and has no interest in civic movements 
in Buffalo; or he says he will take the 
matter up with the home office. 

In the latter instance, some letter-writ- 
ing follows, sometimes resulting in a mem- 
bership and sometimes not. 


A Member In Name Only 
‘THE point that disturbs me is that, in 


most cases, even when the membership 
is received the matter drops there. The 
local manager is too busy managing his 
store or stores to bother with committee 
work or to participate in other move- 
ments. 

I submit that this is an illogical situa- 
tion, to say the least, and not conducive 
to a friendly spirit between chain repre- 
sentatives and business men who labor 
on committees and constitute what may 
be called the management of the cham- 
ber. These committeemen are among the 
best informed and most influential @ n 
in the community and have much to 40 
with public sentiment. The manager of 
chamber of commerce must reflect the 
views and, at times, the perrenices ol 
those who make up his committees @ 
do the community-building work of hi 
organization. 

Heretofore the headquarters manag’ 
ment of a chain has usually been unable 
to see why, for example, it should hel) 
underwrite the $150,000 necessary ‘° 
bring a great national political conve? 
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By Equippin g All Trucks With 


Azr Container* Inner Tubes 


“we saved over 
$1,151.66 per month 


... each month thereafter” 





do not mention his name. 


» UR COMPANY operates 157 
trucks and business cars at the 
present time. About six months 

ago We inaugurated the use of puncture 

sealing tubes, called ‘Air Containers.’ 

During the preceding six months our 

tire and tube purchases amounted to 

$15,911.00, During the last six months, 
since the adoption of puncture sealing 
tubes our tire and tube purchases have 
amounted to $10,564.00 with an increase 


of 9 cars—a saving of $5,347.00, or .- 


more than thirty-three percent on new 
purchases. In the same time, the* last 
six months’ cost of repairs to tires an 
tubes has been $1,493.00 as compared 
with $3,056.00 during the preceding six 
months—a saving of $1,563.00 or more 
than fifty percent on repairs. 


Other savings effected, too 


“TN addition to this we have been able 
A toeflect savings on service-calls,even 
eliminating one tire repair man. We 
are getting much better mileage and 
xtter service out of our tires with 
these tubes than we were before. 


Pa addition to the money savings 
n yh by:the use of these tubes, there 
S aso 


| an improvement in service on 
“apa time saved in changing tires, 
0 forth, which is often a consider- 


*AIR CONTA 


‘is NOTICE TO READERS “\ 


In the hope of saving other fleet’s operators, as well 
as passenger car Owners, Some money we present here 
the report of a well known eastern executive in part, 
exactly as it was read, behind closed convention 
doors. For obvious reasons he has requested that we 
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Here’s how the air container 

inner tube works: Whena nail ‘ 
or other object punctures the Air 
Container it is tightly gripped by 

a soft rubber compression mem- 
ber. As the nail is withdrawn, 
the compression member in- 
stantly closes the opening. *° 


able factor in getting our trucks to 
point of destination promptly. For ex- 
ample, during the heavy snow storms 
last winter, when things were at their 
worst we did not have one tire call to 
hold us up. 

“T feel sure that anyone who has to 
deal with keeping up unfailing service 
at the lowest possible cost on a fleet 
of trucks, whether few or many, will 
find it worth while to investigate the 
possibilities in using these puncture 
sealing tubes.” 

Other well known companies, such 
as the American Can Co. of Chicago, 
Ill., Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 


(NERS ARE MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPAN 





‘. ,. Amyone who has to deal with keeping up un- 
failing service at the lowest possible cost on a fleet 
of trucks will find it worth while to investigate the 
possibilities in using these puncture sealing tubes.” 


phia, Pa., The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, New York, N. Y., Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass., and a host of 
others report similar results from the 
use of Goodrich Air Container inner 
tubes. 

Ask your nearest Goodrich dealer to 
quote you prices on a complete change 
over of your own fleet to Goodrich 
Air Container Inner Tubes. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
CO., Akron, Ohio, Est. 1870. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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tion to Buffalo, although with the pres- 
ent prevalence of chains in this city, this 
portion of the retail field would doubtless 
reap as much benefit from such a move- 
ment as any other class. 

The nonresident chain manager can- 
not see why a better motorways program 
can be of possible value to him although 
it is self-evident that better transporta- 
tion facilities in and around Buffalo will 
draw more people into the city and the 
more economical will be the chain-store 
transit problems. 


No Help From the Chains 


OME months ago a Niagara Frontier 
Development Committee of 100 was 
formed by key men in the business life of 
all the communities on both sides of the 
Niagara River. Some 32 boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce in Canada and 
the United States are cooperating in this 
exhibition of the ability of business to 
surmount political boundaries. These far- 
sighted citizens have assured me of large 
sums to be used in developing the indus- 
trial and general trade possibilities of the 
Niagara area. Plans for extensive trade 
magazine advertising and other methods 
to promote business in this region are be- 
ing considered by a committee of experi- 
enced executives. Considerable money has 
already been spent. Not one dollar of this 
special fund came from any chain or- 
ganization, and none of the nonresident 
chain-store managers has displayed any 
interest in the movement. 

Yet, as the industrial factors of the 
region are developed, as industries come 
in and as workers are employed, it must 
be perfectly obvious to the management 
of the chains that they will benefit just 
as will the banks, the transportation, the 
industrial, the power and other interests 
which are contributing time and money 
to this international effort. 

I mention time because the services of 
intelligent and experienced citizens are of 
primary importance in a business build- 
ing program. The Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce receives such cooperation 
from its local merchants but not from 
distant chain-store magnates. 

In the Traffic Department of the Buf- 
falo Chamber, experts are constantly 
studying freight rates and regulations in 
and out of the Buffalo district. Their 
work has saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in freight charges to Buffalo busi- 
ness interests, chains as well as others. 


Safety Work Is Wide in Scope 
UR Safety Department not only helps 
to save lives but also works out plans 
for relieving congested traffic, reducing 
fire hazards and, in general, cutting down 
costs to men who do business in Buffalo. 
The industrial safety work reaches out 
to the factories and touches the foreman 
and common laborer; the public safety 
work reaches into every school. Compen- 
sation charges, insurance rates and hos- 
pital up-keep expenses are reduced, earn- 
ings are increased and, as a consequence, 
the public and the stores that supply that 
public benefit. 
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The Buffalo Chamber’s Export Trade 
Department helps the Niagara Frontier 
industrialists build up their export busi- 
ness. In America today, exports represent 
the difference between good times and 
hard times. The retailers are deeply inter- 
ested and directly affected by this type of 
work. 

It is true, industrial development, the 
growth of community pay rolls, may not 
interest the executive of a national chain. 
He may figure that his chain will benefit 
from those pay rolls, wherever they may 
be. But this is a period of scientific loca- 
tion of business. It would seem that the 
men charged with the management of na- 
tional retail organizations would like to 
know something of the work being done 
to build up the communities on which 
they must depend. 

Certainly any chain executive, if he 
thinks back a little, must see that there 
is a decidedly valuable community of in- 
terest in these things the chamber does. 
He must see that he owes it to himseli 
to point out this fact to his managers in 
Buffalo, regardless of the location of the 
chain headquarters. It is evident that the 
usual lack of interest among local chain- 
store managers is due more to lack of 
moral support from the home office than 
to lack of inherent ability of interest 
among branch managers. 


It’s a Matter of Reciprocity 

OTHING grows by itself. Certainly 

home office executives and local man- 
agers cannot expect the local chamber of 
commerce to be overjoyed or overenthu- 
siastic concerning chain-store interests 
when the chain shows only the most casual 
interest or no interest at all in even the 
normal activities of the chamber. 

When I speak of no interest at all, I 
mean no participation even to the extent 
of a membership. When I speak of casual 
interest I refer to a membership given 
grudgingly, with the attitude that it is a 
handout or a holdup, an attitude which 
says as plainly as words, “You’ve got your 
money. Now leave us alone for another 
year. We’re here to sell merchandise. We 
don’t want to be bothered. You’ve taken 
that slice off our net percentage. You 
ought to be satisfied.” 

The point I am trying to make is that 
we are not satisfied; and the headquar- 
ters management of the chains, if it ex- 
amines its interests in the matter closely 
and in the broadest possible way, should 
really be less satisfied than we. 

In the old days community efforts cen- 
tered about the retailer. When Bill died, 
leaving a large family, the local grocer 
headed the subscription list. When Mary 
graduated, the corner store had the larg- 
est advertisement in the commencement 
program. When the little neighborhood 
church had its annual sociable, the most 
cooperative helper was the nearby store- 
keeper. 

When the trolley company started on 
the road to bankruptcy, it was the village 
retailers who chipped together to help 
keep the service going. 

A chamber of commerce is an attempt 


to do for a large community the things 
formerly settled around the stove in the 
village grocery. 

The , stove, with its cheerful heat, js 
gone. When we assemble to discuss our 
civic problems, it often seems to me that 
the chain-store executive, with his insu- 
lated efficiency, has substituted an electric 
refrigerator for the comfortable stove and 
has shipped it to the chamber of com- 
merce, C. O. D. 

However, we have every reason to hope 
and believe that the pledge made by thie 
National Chain Store Association in its 
code of ethics marks the dawn of a new 
day. There are already signs of a change 
in attitude. Recently the regional head of 
a great chain organization wrote me a 
Jetter saying: 

“T feel sure our future relations with 
your organization are going to be of the 
best. We will-want to lend ourselves to 
many activities of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce.” 


A Reponsibility to Be Met 


BY in this change of attitude there 
falls upon chamber of commerce or- 
ganizations a responsibility to which they 
must rise if they are to hold the atten- 
tion and support of chain organizations. 

For example, a large chain organiza- 
tion recently became a member of the 
Buffalo Chamber on condition that its 
membership be kept secret. 

When pressed for a reason for this 
stand the organization explained that it 
did not want to find itself in the position 
of setting a precedent which might make 
it necessary to join similar organizations 
operated inefficiently in some of the other 
cities in which its stores are located. 

Chamber organizations should realize 
that most successful chain organizations 
are operated at a high point of efficiency 
and their managements have no patience, 
time or money to waste on civic enter- 
prises which do not show ample evidence 
of meriting support. 


A Challenge to the Chamber 


S I see it, the significant pledge of the 
chains to support local civic enter- 
prises is by no means a one-sided proposi- 
tion. There must be something worthy to 
attract and hold their cooperation. This 
move challenges the chamber of com- 
merce organizations everywhere to put 
their houses in order, cut out non-essen- 
tials and operate in such a thoroughly 
businesslike and effective way that they 
will merit the local support of the chains, 
and actually receive it. The weak sisters 
in civic organizations will receive little, 
if any, more support from the chains 
than before. ; 
Will, or can, the local civic organiza- 
tion measure up to the efficient operating 
standards set up by the chains? The an- 
swer in terms of civic service, efficiently 
administered along sane and sensible lines, 
will undoubtedly determine for each local 
chamber of commerce the support it will 
receive from all great business organiza- 
tions which look for efficient and worth- 
while results. 














Across the selling world, like a huge electric sign above a city, 


stands the consciousness that pictures sell goods. Rotogravure 


is the process that reproduces pictures perfectly. The use of 
rotogravure by advertisers is increasing in newspapers, maga- 
zines, booklets, mailing pieces and catalogs. Are you using 


rotogravure adequately in your own advertising ? 





Manufacturers of Rotoplate, Fisteplate, Primoplate, Servoplate 


Perfect Papers for Rotogravure Printing 





























Sales Fy, Ips 


THAT PLEASE 
MERCHANTS 


In a meeting, an executive of Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., 
makers of Society Brand Clothes, remarked on his interest 
in the picture sections of newspapers. All present agreed they 
turned to rotogravure sections because of the perfect reproduc- 
tions of pictures of interesting people, famous places and noted 
events. ... Then occured the thought that they might publish 
a four page, newspaper size rotogravure news sheet, to be distrib- 
uted by their customers, as an effective way to put the Society 
Brand message before many people at a relatively low cost. . . . 
The idea was presented to some prominent merchants. “The 
response,” writes C. E. Gelb, Director of Advertising, “in every 


case was so enthusiastic that we decided to go through with the 


roads 
hundt 
ers, 
hoys 


idea.” ... Sample copies were mailed in advance to Society Brand 
customers and actual orders for the “Roto Review” exceeded the 


expectations of its most enthusiastic boosters. . . . Two spaces, 





one on the first and another on the fourth page, were given over 





to Society Brand advertising for the local merchant and the results 
have been so gratifying that Alfred Decker & Cohn expect the few remaining 
skeptical dealers to use “Roto Review” this spring . . . . To quote again from 
Mr. Gelb: “We, ourselves, are so thoroughly sold on rotogravure that we are 


using it for our house organ, the ‘Society Brand News.’”. . . The -_ 













papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation are suited perfectly to ines 
different specific rotogravure uses. There are papers for deluxe C] 
brochures and low cost package enclosures, for magazine and news- ban 
papers, for booklets and mailing pieces. To help you use rotogravure tinit 
advantageously there is a Rotogravure Development Department, weil 
Kimberly-Clark Corporatiqn, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Your si 


problem will be welcomed there. trail 
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Cheap labor in China retards the use of modern road-building machinery 


China Makes Way for the Motor 


HE greatest array of 
workers in China since 
the building of the Great 
Wall is now building 
roads in Kweichow Province. Two 
hundred thousand soldiers, farm- 
ers, tradesmen, school children— 
boys and girls—have been put at 
this work by Chow Hsi-tsun, a 
young military leader of an ad- 
joining province who was invited 
to Kweichow on promise of sub- 
‘tantial support if he sueceeded in 
lestoring peace and prosperity. 
Not long ago the first motor ear 
reached the provineial capital 


eT 


ra 00-day journey from Can- 

ton, ing transported in pieces on 

‘oolies’ backs over the mountain 

ranges when water transportation 

ended. The provinee was bandit- 

intested and famine-stricken. 

an a few months Governor 

~low made the profession of 

oe be > able and set 

Mout seeking structive oppor- 

‘mites lor the people of his province. 
Kweichow is an inland province in 

“uthwest China. Narrow tracker trails 


ee —o mountain passes provided its 
ne _ t with the world. Over these 
$400 (Mas ie tracker could transport 
| ‘exican) worth of opium with no 
. Jtbor than it took to carry $3 or 


$4 (Mexi n 7 ] 
*  (Mlexican) worth of rice or other pro- 


‘rate flourished; other trade 
ized. Seeking a method to 
‘is condition, Governor Chow hit 
‘r means of transportation. He 
inical advice on road building. 


By A. VIOLA SMITH 


U. S. Trade Commissioner, Shanghai, China 
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China’s ancient imperial highway system con- 
sisted of some 2,000 miles of narrow dirt trails 


Within two years 600 miles of road 
have been built. The Tsunyi-Chiuhi sec- 
tion of the system in the extreme north- 
west tip of the province will connect with 
a small tributary of the Yangtsze River. 
Steam launches connecting with river 
boats at Chungking will provide a river 
transportation outlet for the products of 
this isolated province for the first time in 
history. 

But Kweichow is not the only province 
that has awakened to the need of better 
transportation. All over China, provinces 
and districts are constructing highways. 
Today between 10,000 and 13,000 miles of 


graded dirt roads are opening up 
many areas to modern means of 
transportation. Hard surfacing 
has been done in but a few dis- 
tricts outside the foreign conces- 
sions in the larger treaty ports. 

Construction is more or less 
sporadic as there is no national 
system of highways. Although his- 
torians credit the Chinese with 
having an elaborate and well- 
maintained post or courier system 
a thousand years earlier than the 
Romans, her ancient system of 
imperial roads, comprising some 
2,000 miles of narrow dirt traffic 
tracks, finds no counterpart in the 
modern road development. The 
longest regular motor route in 
China, from Kalgan to Urga, is 
800 miles long. 

But the fact that China has 
been able to make any progress in 
roads during the recent upheavals 
is phenomenal and the awakening 
of provincial authorities to the 
beneficial results of highway construction 
is one of the encouraging highlights on 
the China horizon. 

In Kwangsi province immediately south 
of Kweichow, more than 1,000 miles of 
roads have been built within two years, 
with work rapidly progressing on other 
lines connecting the principal centers of 
Nanking, Liuchowfu, and Wuchow. 
Highway construction is further exhila- 
rated by plans for an Industrial Exposi- 
tion at Wuchow next October, in which 
Kwangsi Province invites foreign traders 
to participate and learn for themselves 
what has been accomplished. Kwangtung 
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Province, where Can- 
ton is located, has been 
engaged in road build- 
ing, though not so ex- 
tensively as its neigh- 
bors. 

Chekiang Province 
on the central eastern 
seaboard is by far the 
most progressive in all 
China. Despite civil 
warfare within its bor- 
ders, Chekiang has 
steadfastly held to its 
roadbuilding plans 
started several years 
ago. So determined are 
the provincial authori- 
ties that road building 
must continue that 
they refused to join in 
the revenue scheme of 
the Central Govern- 
ment at Nanking, until 
assured that the$1,200,- 
000 (Mexican) cigaret 
tax for roadbuilding would not be dis- 
turbed. As a result, the Nanking Govern- 
ment is monthly allotting $100,000 (Mex- 
ican) (Gold $50,000) to the Chekiang 
provincial road bureau for highway work. 


New Roads for Old Walls 


N ODERN roads have replaced ancient 

city walls at Canton, Shanghai, Nan- 
tungchow, Hangchow, Changsha, Yunnan- 
fu, Chuanchow, and Waichow, while in 
other centers suchas Kiukiang, Nanchang, 
Yangchow, Kashing, Pinghu, Soochow 
and Wuchow—walls are being destroyed. 
Numerous others are scheduled to be 
scrapped as road building programs pro- 
gress. 

More amazing still is the removal of 
graves, notably in Chekiang and Szech- 
wan provinces. For centuries, graves have 
been so sacred that modern building and 
transportation projects have often suf- 
fered. Today in certain progressive dis- 
tricts one sees the actual removal of 
graves to make way for roadbuilding. A 
“constructive revolution” is proceeding in 
the face of military depredations. 

It is difficult to say when better roads 
were first debated in China. The original 
advocate seems to have been Lo Kou- 
Shui, who, while serving as technical sec- 
retary and adviser to the Ministry of 
Communications in 1913, urged adoption 
of a highway program as a complement 
to the construction of a national system 
of railways then being drawn up. 

Although he was years ahead of his 
time, his constant urging resulted in a 
presidential mandate November 15, 1919, 
stipulating certain regulations for the 
construction of new roads. Unfortunately 
this amounted to little more than a paper 
transaction so far as any real impetus for 
the creation of a national highway system. 
was concerned. 

The road building program initiated in 
1920 under the direction of the American 
Red Cross to assist famine stricken dis- 
tricts was undoubtedly the first real im- 
petus for modern roads. This stimulus, 
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The walls of a dozen cities have been displaced by roads, and 
other centers are scrapping their walls for a similar purpose 


caught by a Sino-American group of in- 
dividuals, resulted in the formation at 
Shanghai in May, 1921, of the “National 
Good Roads Association of China.” 

This organization, popularly known as 

the “Good Roads Movement,” has played 
a considerable part in educational propa- 
ganda for “better roads.” Its “Good Roads 
Monthly” published in Chinese since 
March, 1922, claims a circulation of 8,- 
600. One thousand copies of a voluminous 
work in Chinese entitled “A Book on 
toads” have been compiled, published 
and circulated. Special pamphlets and 
other material have likewise been issued 
in the Chinese language and disseminated 
throughout the country. 

The Association further claims a meas- 
ure of success in inducing the organiza- 
tion of private motor bus transportation 
services, and also claims to have urged 
the Ministry of the Interior to bring pres- 
sure to bear on pro- 
vincial officers to es- 
tablish highway bu- 
reaus. Many proy- 
inces have created 
such bureaus, while in 
others they are being 
organized. In five of 
these, Kiangsu, Ki- 
angsi, Hupeh, Hunan 
and Honan, the high- 
way bureaus have 
regular budgets and 
annual programs in 
operation. In a few 
districts such as Nan- 
tung, Shanghai, Pao- 
shan, Changsoh, and 
Taichon, “District 
Road Bureaus” have 
been instituted to 
build and maintain 
city and country 
roads. acl 

On the practical dae” 
side, however, the ™™ 
China International 
Famine Relief Com- 





A modern, thirty-mile highway links 
the city of Hangchow with Shaoingfu 
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mission has undoubtedly done 
more in recent years than any 
other single medium in th 
tual construction and extension 
of road building in China. Since 
1923 it has been responsible {or 
the administration of seyver,| 
million dollars on reclamation, 
dike and road construction 
work, 

In many places it has been 
able to carry on construction 
projects irrespective of military 
operations and the instability of 
local governments. It aims to 
have the local authorities with 
whom it is cooperating match 
the China International Famine 
Relief money spent on given 
projects, either with funds or 
the equivalent monetary value 
in labor and materials. This 
method relieves the sting of phi- 
lanthropy and inculcates in its 
place a sense of responsibility in 
the local authorities who spon- 
sor the work. 

Thé Nanking Nationalist Government, 
though it has set up no national highway 
bureau, has urged on the provinces, 
through its Reconstruction Commission, 
the desirability of creating provincial 
highway bureaus for the immediate con- 
struction of highway systems. Various 
district road bureaus throughout the 
provinces have held conferences at prov- 
incial capitals. 

Such a conference was held in May at 
Nanking by the Kiangsu provincial au- 
thorities; and another was held in the 
same month at Wuhu, Anhwei Provine 
The National Communications Conter- 
ence held in August endorsed better road 
and proposed immediate building oi 
highway from Nanking to Peking. 

For use on these roads, China, a coun 
try larger in area than the United States 
with four times its population, has les: 
than 25,000 moto! 
cars, contrasted with 
the 23,000,000 cars 
in America. 

In 1926 the Good 
Roads Association re- 
ported 26 bus com- 
panies in operation. 
Many others were 1n- 
augurated in 1927 
and ’28. 

China has an abun- 
dance of cheap labor 
which mitigates 
against rapid intro- 
duction of modern 
highway construction 
machinery. Similarly 
her dirt graded road: 
will not stand heavy 
traffic, but the open- 
ing of any kind 0! 
modern roads is t! 
significant thing to ' 
stressed in looking to- 
ward the develop- 
ment for equipmen! 
five years hence. 
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ADD-MULTIPLY-SUBTRACT-DIVIDE~THE MARCHANT SHORT WAY 


Their 


‘partial payments’ 


figuring job 
cul from 3 hrs 


om 


‘. the Executive's desk— 
New Marchant Pot. 
able, $125. A complete figur- 
Ing machine, Anyone can 
run it. Write for booklet. 











When writing Marcuant Carcutatine Macurne Company please 


CHAN 





Marchant can short-cut your figuring’, too 


It was a Building Company. An un- 
usual “‘partial payment”’ plan. A compli- 
cated figuring problem. 

Our representative consulted with 
them. They were amazed. It used to 
take them 3 hours to figure their “‘partial 
payment’’ plans. Now it takes them 5 
minutes. 

It paid them to install Marchants. 
And adopt the Marchant short way of 
figuring. Probably it would pay you! It 
would assure you of 25% to 40% greater 
figure production. 

Marchant differs from other calcula- 
tors. It’s the simplest and easiest for 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. But Marchant goes way beyond 
that. It is supremely adaptable to “‘short- 
cutting’? — “‘short-cuts’’ that require 


*% A Philadelphia Builder 





no complicated mechanical procedure 
whatever. No mental work. You merely 
direct the machine—and write down the 
answers. 

Anyone can run a Marchant. No spe- 
cial training required. No special help. 
No checking or rechecking. All factors 
are visible. 

If your organization does any figuring 
at all—even if you now have a calculator 
—you’ll want a copy of “‘Eliminating 
Mental Work from Figures.’’ It’s free. 
Mail the coupon. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Oakland, California. Offices in all 
principal cities in the United States. 
Representatives in Canada, and in all 
foreign countries. Sixteen years building 
calculating machines—nothing else. 


Calculators 


SET THE STANDARD 





mention Nation’s Business 
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Searching for New Farm Markets 


By WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 


Manager, Agricultural Service Department, United States Chamber of Commerce 


N 1803 a popular treatise 

onchemistry by Frederick 

Accum was printed on 

paper made from straw 
to show what chemistry could 
do in providing a profitable 
outlet for that by-product of 
the farm. The accomplishment 
was hailed as a great benent to 
agriculture although the paper 
was not of high grade even by 
the standards of that day. 

More than 20 years ago Con- 
gress passed a bill permitting 
sale of untaxed denatured a!co- 
hol. This, too, was heralded as 
a boon to agriculture as it 
would permit farmers to con- 
vert their surplus and waste 
grain, potatoes, fruits, sorghum, 
cornstalks and the like into a 
valuable commercial product. 

Manufacturers and research 
workers seeking commercial 
utilization of farm waste prod- 
ucts have learned how to make 
some 51 products from corn- 
cobs, 24 from cornstalks, 12 
from straw, and 103 from corn 
husks. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween laboratory discoveries 
and their commercial applica- 
tion. Manufacture of paper 
from straw never has devel- 
oped into a well established in- 
dustry. Little actual benefit re- 
sulted from the passage of the 
bill permitting the sale of un- 
taxed denatured alcohol. Few 
of the products developed from 
cornstalks, corn husks and 
corncobs thus far have 
achieved economic importance, 
—the problems involved in their collec- 
tion and handling have made the use of 
other raw materials more economical. 


Discoveries Not Always Practical 


HIS introduction to a subject which 

during recent years has gripped popu- 
lar imagination is not intended to mini- 
mize the future possibilities of converting 
certain of our agricultural wastes into im- 
portant commercial products. At any mo- 
ment experiments in laboratories or com- 
mercial plants may result in discoveries 
giving corncobs, cornstalks and straw en- 
hanced commercial values. 

sut it is intended to emphasize the fact 





JOHN KABLE, DAYTON 


FROM THESE cornstalks 24 useful prod- 
ucts can be made. If they rot in the field 
the ground will be fertilized. Whether this 
soilimprovementcounterbalancesthecom- 
mercial loss involved is one question to 
be met in farm waste utilization projects 


that a triumph in the laboratory may not 
become a commercial triumph until the 
problem of the collection of raw materials 
in sufficient quantities at central points 
has been simplified. The by-products of 
the packing industry, from which a large 
proportion of that industry’s total income 
is derived, never would have assumed the 
commercial importance they have today 
but for their heavy concentration at 
packing centers as an incident to the con- 
version of the live animals into meat prod- 
ucts. 

By the same token, small unregulated 
plants working on a variety of low-sugar 
products in the production of alcohol 


cannot compete with large well 
organized and scientifically 
managed plants using more 
concentrated raw material. 


Problem of Gathering 
Tes whole question of com- 


mercializing farm wastes 
and by-products is largely one 
of concentration of supplies of 
sufficient raw material to make 
the ventures economically feas- 
ible. For instance, much prog- 
ress has been made in extract- 
ing cellulose from cornstalks. 
Extensive investigations indi- 
cate that almost any grade of 
paper, from the finest tissues 
to the coarsest grade, can be 
made from these stalks. How- 
ever, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined from published reports 
and interviews with persons in- 
timately in touch with the sit- 
uation, the utilization of corn- 
stalks for such a purpose still 
is in a purely experimental 
stage, because of the problem 
of gathering the raw material 
and, in addition, the question 
of the farmers’ own interests. 
For more than a year a 
plant in the Mid-west has op- 
erated to manufacture cellu- 
lose from cornstalks. Some oi 
its products are beginning to 
find their way into commercial 
channels, but the problem ol 
collecting the stalks still 1s 
present. In the Fall of 1927 the 
plant assembled some 12,000 
tons of stalks from farms 10 
the vicinity. There was prac- 
tically no previous experience 
to guide this operation. The company 
paid $5 an acre for good fields of stalks 
within five miles of the plant. Poorer 
fields or those at greater distances were 
purchased for less. 


Collected Stalks by Machinery 


bien: company collected and hauled the 
stalks. Special machinery was devel- 
oped for gathering and baling them. _ 
One method was to cut the stalks with 
a mowing machine, rake them into piles 
with a hay rake and bale them with 3 
hay baler. Another scheme was to cut the 
entire stalk, including the ear, with a corn 
binder. A corn husker or shredder sep: 
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| Waar Wourtpv You Bump... ? 


No MATTER what kind of structure you The booklet titled “Building Value” can be read 
are planning, you can learn much to profitably by everyone. This valuable little treatise 
your advantage by reading the authori- will be sent to you by the American Institute of Steel 
tative booklets supplied without charge Construction along with any other of the following 
mi by the American Institute of Steel Con- booklets that will be of interest to you: The Office 
struction. These helpful little books are Building, The Public Building, The Hotel Building, 
“ritten in easily understood non-technical terms. Every The Apartment Building, The Theatre Building, The 
one treats fully and interestingly the important eco- Mercantile Building, The Industrial Building, The 
nomic facts and supplies, in a quickly read, easily Garage Building, The Bridge, The Stadium, The School 
comprehended manner, knowledge that the builder and Hospital Building, the Airport. The coupon 
“an apply with economic advantage to hisown problem. below will bring the books you want, without cost. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 
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rated the ear from the stack and husk 
which went directly into a baler. 

Similar investigations have been under 
way forseveral years at the Ames, Iowa, 
Experiment Station. There considerable 
progress has been made in developing 
methods of preparing stalks for delivery 
at the mill. 

Another midwestern plant is making 
ready to convert corn stalks into cellulose. 
This company expects to operate on 
rather a large scale, manufacturing paper 
pulp and wallboard. 


Raw Material Is Cheap 


HE outcome of these experiments can- 

not be forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Those in closest touch with the 
efforts feel that the cost of raw material 
will determine, to a large extent, whether 
corn stalks will provide an economic sup- 
ply of cellulose. Experiments indicate that 
stalks can be delivered to the midwestern 
plants at from $7 to $10 a ton. Under 
more favorable conditions with improved 
machinery and within a twenty-mile 
radius it might be done for less. 

But while these attempts to solve the 
problem of initial raw material costs are 
under way, consideration must be given 
to the question of whether the farmer 
himself would profit more by selling his 
stalks or by keeping them on his land. 
When they are removed from the field 
considerable plant food, such as nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potassium, is lost. Ex- 
periments have indicated values of $2.90 
to $3.50 a ton of stalks for these elements. 
And whether these plant food elements 
can be supplied from other sources more 
cheaply is a matter to be determined by 
further research into the value of decom- 
posed stalks to the soil. The state experi- 
ment stations and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are giving this 
problem attention. The value of stalks as 
a live stock feed also must be considered. 

This same problem of collection must 
be solved before corn cobs can be expect- 
ed to take an important place in com- 
merce. All the products that might be 
derived from cobs are now obtained from 
other sources which, although often less 
suitable, are more easily available. This 
availability is an important factor in re- 
ducing assembling costs, which, in the case 
of cobs, constitute a large item. 

Years ago when corn was hauled un- 
shelled to the market, large quantities of 
cobs collected at the elevators. Now more 
corn in shelled on the farm. Few of the 
commercial uses for which cobs are suit- 
able would warrant a price that would in- 
duce the farmer to haul them to market. 
So they are used as fuel—a satisfactory 
use since the fuel value of a ton of cobs 
is more than one-half that of a ten of 
coal. But should it develop that industrial 
utilization of cobs will permit the paying 
of at least one-half coal prices per ton at 
country stations, it is probable the quan- 
tity of cobs available for commercial uses 
would be unlimited. 

Although straw adapts itself to paper 


making, use as a fertilizer or even the 
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manufacture of gas, and is produced in 
large quantities by the grain crops of this 
and foreign countries, a large percentage 
is allowed to rot or is burned where it ac- 
cumulates at threshing time. 

The manufacture of strawboard may 
utilize large quantities of straw. Indica- 
tions are that approximately 50,000 tons, 
principally wheat straw, will be used this 
vear for that purpose. At one time prac- 
tically all egg-case fillers were made of 
straw—now wood pulp is used. Coarse 
wrapping paper was also made from straw 
—again wood pulp has superseded it. 

The bulkiness of straw is a major hand- 
icap to its commercialization. This bulki- 
ness makes it unpopular as a fertilizer, 
especially where it is necessary to return 
it to the soil before at least partial decom- 
position has set in. A new chemical com- 
bination which quickly reduces its bulk 
and puts it into more suitable form for 
plant food, may increase its use as a ferti- 
lizer. 

Experiments have indicated that from 
40 to 50 tons of straw would yield a year’s 
supply of gas for cooking, lighting and 
heating on the average northern farm, 
but the labor of getting it to the furnace, 
the relatively large investment needed 
and the hazards of making gas have made 
this use infrequent. What is needed is a 
careful determination of the value of 
straw for each of its uses under different 
conditions of climate, location, commer- 
cial development, markets, and the like. 
Only patient, searching inquiry can pro- 
vide this information. 

Oat hulls have found a more ready 
market beyond the farm. They have 
proved a most convenient, suitable ma- 
terial for making furfural, a liquid sol- 
vent. Unlike corn cobs, which otherwise 
might be equally desirable, oat hulls are 
available in quantities as they accumu- 
late rapidly at cereal mills. One cereal 
plant is producing more than 200 tons of 
hulls a day, an ample supply for all pres- 
ent furfural demands in this country. Un- 
less the demand for furfural increases rap- 
idly there will be no need of seeking new 
sources of raw material for its manufac- 
ture. 


Puts Waste to Good Use 


Frokr many years bagasse, that portion 
of sugar cane remaining after sugar is 
extracted, was burned or allowed to rot. A 
committee of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association, which has been in exist- 
ence a decade or more, devoted much 
time trying to discover uses for this by- 
product. . 

At Olaa Plantation, Hawaii, there is a 
plant using bagasse to produce paper used 
primarily for mulching. Mixed with 
blackstrap molasses, bagasse gave favor- 
able results as a stock feed but obtained 
no commercial success. Neither of these 
enterprises as yet has opened a large mar- 
ket for the by-product. 

A wallboard manufacturer found in 
bagasse exactly the raw material needed. 
One plant, manufacturing this product, 
represents an investment of more than 


$4,000,000 and occupies 130 acres. |; 
manufactures fiber board and other proj- 
ucts from bagasse in such quantities {},; 
new sections are being investigated to fi), 
suitable lands for the growing of ey. 
and new varieties of cane are being «! 
ied to the end of obtaining a higher y 
of bagasse. 

The fact that a sugar mill operates }: 
75 to 100 days a year while the fibe: 
board plant operates continuously | 
and night, necessitates the handling ani 
storage of large quantities of bagasse in 4 
limited time. In the opinion of those im- 
mediately concerned, money and trouble 
could be saved if the supply of bagasse 
could be made continuous. Hopes are 
held that some use may be found for cane 
tops, now a total waste. 


Flax Presents a Problem 
NOTHER by-product with possibili- 
ties for commercial utilization is flax 
straw. The problems involved are being 
attacked by engineers at the Madison, 
Wis., Forest Products Laboratories. Flax 
straw is composed of two fibers which dif- 
fer chemically and cannot be used togeth- 
er. The bast fibers, when separated from 
the shives, make the finest quality of rag 
paper. The engineers’ problem is to separ- 
ate the bast and’shives at one machine op- 
eration, delivering bast at one spout ani 
shives at another. Experimental work in- 
dicates that 1,300 pounds of clean flax 
straw would yield 260 pounds of bast 
fibers which would produce a similar 
weight of paper pulp. Yields of 2,267 
pounds of flax straw an acre have been 
obtained at the Fargo, North Dakota, Ex- 
periment Station. 

While utilization of flax straw would 
benefit flax growers, it might be well to 
remark in passing that the domestic 
“shortage” of wood pulp is not revealed 
in statistics. Although paper consumption 
has increased from 57 pounds per capita 
in 1899 to 202 pounds per capita today, 
wood taken from forests in the United 
States for paper requirements accounts 
for only 2.5 per cent of the annual fores' 
drain. It is estimated that if we produced 
all the paper we used from our own for- 
ests, importing no pulp wood, pulp oF 
paper, less than 6 per cent of the presen! 
annual forest drain would be required. 

Moreover, it is claimed that should 
chemistry perfect a process for taking 
resin out of southern pine so that a satis- 
factory grade of newsprint could be made 
from it, there will be no more complaint 
about a wood pulp shortage. It is claimed 
that a tree large enough to cut for pup 
wood can be grown in 15 years in the 
South as against 30 to 50 years required 
by northern spruce, the present chic! 
source of newsprint. The fact that woo! 
can be grown and harvested on a large 
scale, the transaction being conducted by 
a few parties, increases its favor ove! 
farm by-products as a source of pulp. 

Federal, state and private agencies, p*- 
tiently continuing their researches to fin 
uses for the various farm wastes and by- 
products, constantly find encouragemen' 
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i = SIX ADVAVAAGES in 


BL SINESS TRANSPORTATION 


ee 





Here is a challenge to real business judgment in the 
purchase of business transportation. 


lere is fast, dependable, economical transportation 
< y y ela . 

ri a big, roomy, comfortable ‘‘Six’’ at little more than 

the cost of the lowest priced car on the market. 


Essex the Challenger is a business car that earns and 
87 1c ae ° . . ° 

aves, It stays in service. Requires little attention. You 
can expect 20 miles to the gallon—many get more. 


ab rus shock absorbers are standard. Also 4- 
brakes, radiator shutters, air-cleaner, wind- 
seid’ wiper, safety lock, chromium-plated cowl 


lamps. Starter and electric gauge for oil and gas 
are on dash. 


Its sales are far ahead of any in Essex history. It en- 
joys a like preference in business use. A qualified 
expert on individual and fleet uses for business will 
be glad of an opportunity to call. 


Cae gs. a 
2-Pass. Coupe . . 
Pies ss) 
Coupe (with rumble seat 
Standard Sedan .. 
Town Sedan .. . 


AND uP- at factory Resiter-“s. . 


Convertible Coupe 


. $695 


695 
695 
725 
795 
850 
850 
895 


Wide Choice of Colors 


/ Body - \ | ’ 
Types | \ \ | XK at No Extra Cost 


THE CHALLENGER 


When buying Essex THe CHALLENGER please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE POSTS 
PULL DOWN 
FLUSH WITH .---. 
THE COVER {7 












Mail the cou- 
pon for free 
copy of Flexi- 
Post -booklet 
that explains 
all features. 


When writing to Stationers Loose Lear Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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SCREW COMPRESSION 
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| senate screw compression — not 

just friction—keeps the leaves in 
FLexi-Post Binders perfectly aligned, 
eliminates dog ears and spongy edges, 
makes the book easy to page, and re- 
sults in neater appearance and longer 
life of the sheets. 


This screw compression applies four 
hundred or more pounds of pressure 
—full binder can be lifted by a single 
page, so securely are sheets held. 
Compression instantly released by 
turning key. 

Unlimited capacity, non-protruding 
(disappearing) posts, and 
trouble-proof operation are 
other Fiexi-Post features. 


The 
Most office supply dealers have Binder 
Flexi-Post or can get it for you. with Posts 
Ask your local dealer. that 
Disappear 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


POST 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 
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in the success eventually obtained with 
bagasse and with cull lemons and oranges. 

In 1925 approximately 40,000 tons of 
cull lemons were converted into 2,000,000 
pounds of citric acid, and a liability cost. 
ing the producers from $1 to $3 a ton for 
disposal as waste became an asset yield- 
ing about $12 a ton for the acid. The 
amount of lemon culls converted into cit- 
ric acid has increased appreciably since 
then. 

Similar results have been obtained from 
cull oranges. One plant has produced 50.- 
000 pounds of orange oil, valued at $100 - 
000, from what formerly had been classed 
as waste oranges. Removal of the pulp 
remaining from the manufacture of or- 
ange juice was costing one plant $800 a 
month. Discovery that this pulp was suit- 
able as feed for dairy cows changed the 
expense to a profit of from $2,500 to $3.- 
500 a month. Changed conditions and new 
demands may convert the waste products 
of today into valuable products of to- 
morrow. In this transition, however, it 
must be borne in mind that as one class 
of farmers is aided another may be se- 
riously disturbed. 

If cornstalks are converted into rayon 
the demand for cotton is affected. Prepa- 
ration of citric acid from sugar cane helps 
the cane grower but works to the disad- 
vantage of the grower of lemons. Other 
parallels might be cited but fortunately 
the introduction of the newer methods 
ordinarily has been sufficiently slow to 
permit readjustments without serious dis- 
turbances. 

With more or less continuous discussion 
of the question of “farm relief” during the 
past ten years, we have seen a renais- 
sance of public interest in the commercial 
utilization of the farm wastes and by- 
products. Certainly much progress has 
been made and obstacles to more speedy 
achievements in this field by no means 
should be regarded as insurmountable. In 
this day of triumphant industrial and 
chemical engineering, aged problems daily 
are being solved. 

What will be the future of these efforts 
as applied to salvaging farm wastes re- 
mains to be seen, but neither uncontrolled 
optimism nor undue pessimism should be- 
cloud the vision of those who attempt to 
survey these possibilities. 








Speeding the Exchange 


N°? more after May 1 will brokers on 
the New York Stock Exchange suffer 
from writer’s cramp. = 

Under the old system all stock certili- 
cates sold by an Exchange firm had to be 
signed by a member of the firm. What 
this entailed in the way of continuous pen- 
pushing by the brokerage firm heads dur- 
ing the five-and-six-million-share days re- 
cently can be easily imagined. 

Now, with the coming of the golf sea- 
son, a happier system—for the executives 
at least—has been devised. After May ! 
the task may be assigned to employes 
with power of attorney. 
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What of the 
Chain Paper? 


By SAMUEL P. WESTON 


HE growth of chain-newspaper 

ownership during the past ten 

years, and particularly within the 
~~ five years, appears to have ereated in 
the minds of many a fear that the inde- 
pendence of the press 1s menaced. For 
<ome reason, the same publie that accepts 
consolidations of industrial plants, chain 
operation of hotels, chain ownership of 
retail stores, and combining of public util- 
ities as sound business practice seems to 
“vey with alarm” the application of the 
oup ownership and chain operation the- 
y to the newspaper business. 
Newspaper chain ownership is neither 
jtonishing nor alarming. It is a natural 
‘endency common to any industry, eco- 
nomie operation of which requires in- 
creasingly greater capital and intensive 
manufacturing facilities together with 


highest skill and able management. 


‘ 
er 
OF 


“Most Perishable Commodity” 
NEWSPAE publishing is to a large 
1‘ degree a manufacturing industry. 
Two-thirds of the newspaper production 
costs are absorbed in highly specialized 
manufacturing operations. Time is the 
major element involved. A newspaper pro- 
luces, sells, and delivers simultaneously, 
and its manufacturing and sales cycle is 

mpleted within 24 hours. News is the 
most perishable of commodities. 

In addition to the manufacturing 
phases, is the assembly of news from a 

niversal field where time and expense 

run beyond individual effort. Hence, the 
universal news-field service is concen- 
trated into news-gathering associations. 
The Associated Press, United Press, and 
other news associations are, in fact, group 
news-gathering and operating companies 
tor their numerous newspaper members. 

rhe industrial era and newspaper de- 
velopment have gone hand in hand. The 
hewspapers have led and lead today in the 
‘heory of mass production. This is shown 
ry the basic sales methods of the pub- 
lishing business, Advertising rates are 
based upon volume, the line rate decreas- 
ng as the line volume is increased. 
Circulation revenues rarely reach a 
‘hurd of production costs. Advertising 
“aries the major cost load as well as the 
Toit, Operating expenses are now in- 
“ising more rapidly than are the vol- 
ha rates of advertising. Advertis- 
‘ume has apparently about reached 
homie peak. 

' Is remembered that approxi- 
two-thirds of newspaper produc- 
_,..» “re in manufacturing operation 

~ohles apparent that economies and 

“tiges offered by chain operation 
oa te 3 ‘ value to the newspaper and 
oy +... ls Dusiness. With possibly one 
‘ceptions the fifty-odd groups of 
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Do your trucks 
average 4.000 
or 150.000 miles 


per accident? 


Accidents do not happen ... they are caused... 
and the chief causes are known. 


American Mutual engineers have worked with truck 
fleets that have averaged one accident every 4,000 
miles. They have instituted systems of safety that 
have improved these records to the extent that 
some of these fleets now have but one accident 
every 150,000 miles. 


Such an improvement, of course, means lower op- 
erating costs. In addition, these policyholders saved 
$22 out of every $100 paid for their automobile 
insurance. The American Mutual has always paid 
dividends to policyholders of never less than 20% 
of their premium costs — each year for the past 
forty-two years. 


Send for a list of policyholders — write to them — 
their experience will help you decide whether you 
are getting the utmost protection at the least cost. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American 





f Mutual 


Company — es joiceiesnniei 


\ Address - 





Largest, strongest and oldest 


mutual liability insurance company 


When writing to AmertcAN Murvat Luasitity INSURANCE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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( To the American Mutual, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 


ww * 
x we x Please send me a list of your policyholders in 
aah i the following line of business [ 
A) . 


SN al SSE Sante See a rae 














NATION'S 





" ‘lee much of our handling is 
still performed Sy hand ”... 


“Wages paid our workmen today 
are based on the amount of work 
they can perform with power ma- 
chines. But too much handling in 
my department is still performed 
by hand. That’s what boosts the 
cost, sir. We’re pushing and shov- 
ing by main force when electric 
tructors can do a faster job. And our 
truckers could then earn more pay.” 


In this way, the receiving and 
shipping room foreman explained 
the high cost of his department to 
the Superintendent. 


And the soundness of the fore- 
man’s analysis was quickly demon- 
strated when an Elwell-Parker 
Tructor was put to work in his 
department. Formerly sheet tin 
had been unloaded and distributed 
by hand trucks. Handling a carload 
usually required a full day with four 
men on the job. With the Tructor 
one man does the same work in 


two hours, at a saving of $20 a day 
over the old method. 


In your own plant, is too much 
handling still performed by hand? 
Would you like to know, in dollars 
and cents, just what savings El well- 
Parkers can bring to your business? 
The nearest E-P Sales Engineer will 
be pleased to analyze the situation 
—and give you the facts gained 
from E-Pservice of 22 years in study- 
ing industrial haulage problems. 
No cost or obligation. Phone him 
or write direct to us. 





THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4323 St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ELWELL-PARKER 
TROCTORS 





PIONEERS IN 


ELECTRIC 


TRUCTOR MANUFACTURE 





When writing to Tue E:.wett-Parxer Exvecrarc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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chain newspapers in this country have 
been developed solely on economic 1, 
business lines with little, if any, thouch; 
of political domination or control of ))\\). 
lic opinion, 
The Hearst group, which possibly may 
represent the theory of political contro) 
is in the last analysis operated on eco. 
nomic rather than political lines, 


Chains Have Grown Rapidly 


HERE are now 52 daily newspaper 

chains in the United States controlling 
243 morning and afternoon newspapers, 
including a somewhat smaller group 0! 
Sunday editions. 

These newspapers have 371% per cent 
of the daily circulations and 46 per cent of 
the Sunday circulations. If the growth of 
chain-newspaper ownership continues at 
the same rate for the next ten years that 
it has during the past ten years it is prob- 
able that approximately two-thirds of the 
daily newspaper circulations will be cen- 
tralized in the chain newspaper groups. 

The chain-publication ownership is no: 
confined to newspapers nor is it local to 
the United States. Chain ownership of 
publications is proportionately greater 
in England in the daily newspaper field, 
and in the United States in the maga- 
zine, trade paper, and periodical field. 

The Northcliffe group (owned by the 
Berry Brothers), the Rothmere chain, ani 
other English newspaper groups repre- 
sent not only the largest circulations bu! 
also the greatest newspaper capital in- 
vestment in England. 

Le Petit Parisian, Paris, with the larg- 
est daily newspaper circulation in the 
world, is one of the several papers under 
a single French ownership. There are sim- 
ilar groups elsewhere throughout Europe 

Chain ownership and operation of per'- 
odicals, trade papers, and weekly new-- 
papers afford opportunities for greate! 
economies than are possible in the daily 
newspaper field. 

Periodicals and weeklies can be pro- 
duced from a single central plant obtain- 
ing a maximum output from a minimum 
machinery investment. Central plan! 
operation is nearly always impracticable 
in the daily field, each newspaper requir- 
ing its own plant and equipment and oper- 
ation as an individual unit. 

The mechanical economies in the daily 
field are therefore confined to advantage 
of centralized purchase of materials and 
machinery, in combined capital, in the 
development and maintenance of news, 
feature, and allied services, the employ- 
ment of types of executives and techni- 
eal ability ordinarily beyond the cost 
limits of an individual paper, and in the 
sale of advertising in the national field. 

In addition, eash paper in the ehain 
has the benefit of the development ol the 
latest and best technical practices 0! 
operation, the business methods prove!! 
most successful in sale of advertising 80" 
circulation, and a call on men and m:- 
terials in case of necessity or emergency. 

The late E. W. Scripps was the re: 
pioneer in chain-newspaper developmen! 
in the United States, although the oper: 












jon of two newspapers under one owner- 
ship had existed in a few instances prior 
+) his advent. The inception and growth 
of the E. W. Seripps group was based 
entirely on economic lines. 
The Seripps-Howard chain, the suc- 
cessor to the Seripps group, is the larg- 
newspaper chain and operates 
°26 cities located in 14 states. 
tion and growth of the E. W. 


est a 


ner 
ETS 


Scripps group and its suecessor, Seripps- 
Howard, was and is based on commercial 
and business economies. To the parent 
paper, The Penny Press, established in 
Cleveland, papers were added in other 


Ohio cities. The next step was to the 
rapidly growing and prosperous Pacific 


‘hen to cities where the general news- 
er situation indicated a favorable op- 
portunitity. It is doubtful if there was 
‘hen or is now any primary thought or 
policy for creating a powerful political 
force or control. 


Capital No Handicap 


[owe Hearst newspapers, unlike the 
Scripps group, were backed with ample 
capital at the start. Starting with the 
San Francisco Examiner, owned by his 
ither, young W. R. Hearst soon entered 
ew York field with the American 
ind the Journal, later adding the Boston 
American and Advertiser, the Chicago 
American and the Herald-Examiner, the 
Los Angeles Examiner and Herald, and 
he Atlanta Georgian. This original group 
has been enlarged to include papers in 

‘ashington, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Seat- 
tle Oakland, Calif., Detroit, Albany, 
Syracuse, San Antonio and Pittsburgh. 
While the Hearst group might be con- 
sidered from a political standpoint, it is 
obvious that Mr. Hearst is also actuated 

practical business motive. 

The next largest chain in the point of 
numbers is the Ira Copley newspapers, 
consisting of four Illinois dailies and 16 
California papers. This chain is a recent 
development. 

The Frank E. Gannett chain, with ten 
papers under one ownership, is ‘primarily 
\ development along economic lines. 

The same is true of the Booth Publish- 
ing map any chain, with eight papers in 
the state of Michigan, 

The Mrs, James C, Scripps newspaper 
chain, with nine papers, are all on the 
Pacifie Coast except one in Dallas, Tex. 
The Lee Syndicate has four papers in 
‘owa, two in Wisconsin, one in Illinois, 
and one in Missouri, eight i in all. 

In addition to these and the many 
nape ller daily new spaper chains there are 
| oe be weekly chains. One group 
ole “ ri lishes 15 weeklies. The Affili- 
pte Dee spapers of Chicago control 24 

“witty papers in northern Illinois. There 
1a larger number of chain owner- 
in the weekly field, consisting of 
‘© Or hore papers under one ownership, 
th in in the daily field, 

Piri. newspaper and publication in- 
“ustry is one of the major business fac- 
‘OTs, It Is inevitable that business necessi- 
les of the country require that it func- 


IS eve n 
ships 
ty 
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Said the Louisville 
Drying Engineer: 





“Pll jump your 
production 100% 


and still save part of what you now spend”’ 


“Do you mean to tell me,” queried the President, “that you can make our drying de- 
partment produce double as much material and at the same time decrease our present 
total operating cost?” 

“TI do,” declared the L.D.E., “for the reason that a Louisville Dryer will dry just twice 
as efficiently as the method you now use. That means that you can dry double as much 
material with the same amount of fuel. Furthermore, your labor cost will be reduced 
because a Louisville Dryer requires only one attendant instead of the seven you now 
employ.” 

“Sounds fine,” commented the conservative Superintendent. “But what assurance can 
you give us that your dryer will do all that you claim?” 

“Our record,” answered the L.D.E., “speaks for itself. We have specialized in building 
dryers for forty years, and during that time have satisfied more than a thousand manufac- 
turers in fifty different industries. In not a single instance have we failed to fulfill our 
guarantee. 

“If you want tangible proof, however, why not 
ship us some of your material and let us run it in 





a plant size dryer in our laboratory. Then you won’t a W 
have to take my word for results, but can see for ays 
yourself what a Louisville Dryer will do for you.” to cut drying costs 


Who knows but that a consultation with a Louis- 

ville Drying Engineer, either in person or by The first way is to permit 
ee te iia ‘ Louisville Drying Engineers 

mail, might result in similar economies for you? to make a study of your drying 

Such a consultation costs nothing and involves no problems. They will recommend 


2 ‘ ‘ ‘ a Louisville Dryer which will... 
obligation, so decide now to discover whether your 
Cut fuel expense from one- 


existing drying process is as efficient as it might be. third to one-half in many 
cases. 
LOUISVILLE | 3c 
tinuously, thus permitting of 
RX ZO MANS uninterrupted plant operation. 
ig Cut the number of attend- 
Incorporated ants needed to one in most 
instances. 
Hull St. ann Bexter Ave. 5 Reduce the amount of floor 
Louisville, Ky. space requiredasmuchas80% 











Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 
When writing to Levisvitte Dryinc Macutnery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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WHO determines 
insurance rates? 


vast, intricate records by stateand com- 


You do— 


You and other buyers of insurance 
throughout the country. For the cost 
of insurance depends largely on the 
number and amount of losses suffered 
by you and your neighbors. The other 
factors which affect rates are either 
costs that are set by law—such as State 
taxes to support Insurance Depart- 
ments—or they are inescapable oper- 
ation costs which stock insurance 
companies have already pared to a 


minimum. 


For example, consider the cost of 


distribution. As in most 
businesses, our products 
—insurance policies — 
must be distributed over 
many risks in many terri- 
tories. In this way we 
maintain financial 
strength and are little 
affected by local catas- 
trophies. 

Our distribution ex- 
pense, however, includes 
far more than the ordi- 
nary sales cost. It entails 


munity—even by city block. It ne- 
cessitates careful inspection of ye 
ties and cautious investigation o 
dividuals. Perhaps in no other busi- 
ness is there kept such detailed, ac- 
curate and up-to-date information as 
in the insurance field. 

Insurance provides a vital,economic 
protection. Companies offering this 
protection supply a far-reaching serv- 
ice which demands and deserves the 


in- 


utmost efficiency and thoroughness. 





You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as: 


Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Transit - Earthquake 
Tourists’ Baggage 
Explosion and Riot 
Aircraft Damage 





It is only because these companies 


have become unusually 
efficient that insurance 
rates generallyaresolow. 


Throughout the United 
States and in many foreign 
countries, the Agricultural 
has developed an efficient 
“distributing organization”. 
Our agents are located in 
2700communities. Youcan 
have complete confidence 
in them as representatives 
of a company which has 
been supplying insurance 
service for more than three 
quarters of a century. 


May we send you booklet “Cash Value”—a discussion of 
the relation between insurance and property valuation? 


7 


Iwwwance 


of Waterers mye 


When writing to AcricutruraL INsuRANCe ComPpANY please mention Nation’s Business 








tion along the lines identical with those 
found best in industry generally. The 
fact that publishing is in a broad Senge 4 
manufacturing business, suggests that to 
be permanently successful it must he in 
a large measure conducted in accor with 
approved manufacturing practices. The 
success of the chains indicate the econo. 
mies of this type of ownership. 


Good Will Is Greatest Value 


¢ fem, danger of control of public opinion 
or the creation of lasting political 
power throughchain newspapersis remote. 
In ho other line of business is the element 
of good will so large a proportion of the 
property value. It is rare that the physi- 
cal and liquid assets of a daily newspaper 
property exceed more than one-third to 
two-fifths of its value. Approximately 
two-thirds of its value is involved in good 
will, which is represented in terms of 
circulation. 

Abuse of the best interests of the pub- 
lic is followed by an immediate decrease in 
circulation. No newspaper yet has main- 
tained its circulation which persistently 
ignored the best interests of the com- 
munity in which it was located. As adver- 
tising rates are based on quality and 
quantity of circulation any policy which 
runs contrary to the public interest will 
auickly affect net earnings. 

Money is always sensitive and the 
amount of capital invested in chain news- 
paper groups is in itself an assurance that 
the public interest will not be seriously 
neglected. 

The very nature of the newspaper busi- 
ness insures that danger of a monopoly 
is remote. No one group could secure such 
a hold upon public opinion as to become 
permanently a real political menace. 


Chains Have No Advantage 


heen present methods editors and 
managers of the papers in chains for 
the most part are free to exercise their 
own opinions on national, state, and local 
political issues. It is not an uncommon 
incident to find papers in a chain dia- 
metrically opposed to each other on state 
and national political measures. In only 
one of the major chains does the political 
policy of the owner appear to dominate 
all the papers of the group. 

The effect of chain newspapers upon 
the privately owned newspapers com- 
peting in the same fields so far does not 
indicate that the chain newspaper men- 
aces the individually owned paper. While 
in a few instances chain newspapers 0°- 
cupy the premier position, in the ma- 
jority of cities nonchain newspapers more 
often hold the lead. 

Given the same ability in management 
and enterprise, if it publishes an equally 
good newspaper, the locally owned and 
operated paper holds its own success- 
fully in its competition with a chain pa- 
per. To this extent the public indicates 
a preference for local ownership and this 
degree of preference apparently 1s no 
greater nor less than it registers in regard 
to chain merchandising or manufactur- 
ing operations. 


NAT. 
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,.r and so to bed +++ late+.. too much supper. ++ wish 





[could get to sheep-+- bad dreams +++ business worries «+ 


__— 


lug barks +++ baby croes +++ time to get up +. jangled nerves 











__ writable skin. 





— then 1s the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 











Tu ERE are mornings 
when a fresh Gillette 
Blade is better than any 
pick-me-up you can 








THE NEW FIFTY BOX 
Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette name. 
Blades (10 Packets of fives) in a And there are morn- 
colorful chest that will serve you y 
afterward as a sturdy button box, ings when your beard 


cigarette box or jewel case... Ideal ; 
as a gift, too. Five dollars at your 1S aS tough and blue as 


dealer's, 


your state of mind; 
when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
cram is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
cards seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
that you get on the finest morning. 

You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
understand how it’s possible to pack so much de- 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 

There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machin- 
ry invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
Blade — every Gillette Blade — do its smooth, expert 


job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
Who count on it. 








There you see in operation the unique system 
which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
ment workers inspectors — paid a bonus for every de- 
fective blade they discard. 

. At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. But the Gillette blade doesn’t 
change. It is the ome constant factor in your daily 
shave, Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 





























aes Gillette <> 


7 =e were SArery 2 > nlease mention Nation’s Business 
When writing to Gituerts Sarery Razor Co. ple 
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Two 


PLANTS 


will show increased earnings in 1929 
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“The remarkable management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is reflected in the 1928 statement of earn- 
ings: Gross revenues lower than for any year since 


1924; net operating income at a new high 


eak 


... per-share earnings the largest since 1916.” 
— Daily Press, February 8th. 


Serer: management, indeed! 
Yet due vigilance in purchasing 
alone may make the difference between 
a gain and a loss in net earnings. 


In 1924 one concern, believed to be the 
largest single-plant user of oxygen gas, 
was presented with a new plan for the 
purchase of that commodity. The plan 
was developed by the Kentucky Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Company, which since 1925 
has supplied this plant with all of its 


oxygen requiremen fs. 


During the calendar year 1928 the 
consuming company purchased 25% 
more oxygen than in 1924. Yet their 
oxygen bill for 1928 was approximately 
$34,000 less than in 1924. 


This administrative type of contract has 
since been made available to all of the 
large-volume customers of the Kentucky 
Oxygen-Hydrogen Company, and all re- 
port substantial savings over any previ- 
ous contract. 


Now the corporation is prepared to nego- 
tiate administrative contracts with any 
large consumer anywhere. Correspon- 
dence is invited from two plants using 
4,000,000 feet or more of oxygen annu- 
ally. These two companies can effect 
economies that will appear in the 1929 
earning statement as added net profit. 


You will deal only with principals. 
Address correspondence to: 


WALTER GIRDLER, President 


KENTUCKY OXYGEN-HYDROGEN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE 


Nashville 


* + 


Subsidiaries 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


of Alabama, Incorporated 


VOGT PROCESSES 
Incorporated 


THE HELIUM COMPANY 
Incorporated 


(The Only Commercial Helium Plant in the World) 


When writing to Kentucky Oxycen-Hypnocen Co, please mention Nation’s Business 


COMPRESSED ACETYLENE CO. 
Incorporated 


1929 
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A Business Man of the New Day 


By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HERE are two reasons why 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of 
the Lueas Paint Company of 
Philadelphia, is worth telling 
the business world about. One is that 
ie business world knows much about 
him already, and likes to get new an- 
cles on him. Another is that when you 
have lined up his essential character- 
istics as a practicing idealist in busi- 
ness you have at the same time de- 
scribed a rapidly growing class of in- 
lustrial leaders who are today engaged 
in reshaping the practices, the codes, 
‘he conscious purposes of American 
Go to any gathering of representa- 
tive business men today and you find 
yourself rubbing elbows with an in- 
creasing number of men of the Trigg 
(type. They want a better industrial 
philosophy and a better industrial 
practice, and they are out to get it. 
The reason why Trigg stands out 
among the thousands of business men 
of this type is not that his thought is 
different, but that he expresses it 
and force that he makes it seem 
like what it really is—common 
sense, decency, enlightened self- 
interest, sound economies, and 
practical Christianity. 
Before I had ever seen him 
some one said to me, in an effort 
to deseribe him, “He’s a big fel- 
ow, and he’s easy to talk to. Start 
him on the trail of an idea and 
he'll follow it right over the hori- 
zon. You'll like him.” 
lam passing on that estimate because 
oo a better one. He is just 
ma a oh big physically; and he re- 
veals by his ords and manner a big, ex- 
— genial, fearless view of life. Hav- 
Pe my ay life with admirable success 
pao 7 it = wants everybody 
aes ree 00. is physical bigness 
mind are ane y, easy, relaxed habit of 
ndications of strength and great 
reserves of energy. 


He Has Many Jobs 


PERHAPS that accounts for the fact 
7 =e is one of the most versatile fig- 
ire n the business world—able, in addi- 
to his regular duties as head of a 
outside aera to undertake all sorts of 
© activities, 

oak — in five or six great or- 
he ic ne a € is a trustee of a university, 

president of the Philadelphia Oper- 
ciety, and was president of the Phil- 


tion 


ore 


mi 


atie S 





BLANK-STOLLER, INC., N. ¥. 


BESIDES being a paint manufacturer, 
Ernest T. Trigg is a practicing—we 
might even say a practical—idealist of 
the type becoming more and more 
prevalent in American industry. His 
philosophy of everyday business is 
one that is fast gaining ascendancy 








adelphia Chamber of Commerce for three 
years. 

He began his career by the office-boy 
route in 1892, and the list of successes, 
responsibilities, and honors that have 
come to him during the years since then 
would take far too much space for atten- 
tion here. Suffice it to say that he has the 
drive and the enthusiasm and the power 
of imagination that are invariably asso- 
ciated with great business success. 

As a personality Trigg is markedly de- 
void of the contractive, cautious, fear- 
tinged attitude of mind that accounts for 
much of the dishonesty, cruelty, and 
shortsighted self-seeking which too often 
pass for legitimate competition in busi- 
ness. He believes profoundly that Ameri- 
can business can be educated out of that 
sort of thing; and among the conspicu- 
ously articulate spokesmen of modern in- 
dustry there are few who can voice that 
belief so persuasively. I caught him on the 


wing, at the moment when he was on 
his way to a meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Good-naturedly he 
consented to a delay, that I might ob- 
tain his views on the changing spirit 
of business practice. 


Everlasting Changes 


“PNHERE has been a change—an 

enormous change—and within the 
past ten years,” he said. “More and 
greater changes are coming. We are 
acquiring a new industrial philosophy, 
and we are learning to measure indus- 
trial values by a new yardstick. 

“The necessities of a new industrial 
order started the transformation. Bus- 
Iness was up against something that 
had all the force and authority of a 
natural law. It had to adjust itself to 
the conditions or face disaster. It 
wasn’t a matter of high-flown ideals; 
1t was a matter of self-preservation. 

“Some business men have accepted 
the necessity unwillingly; but they feel 

better now, and are admitting 
that it’s all for the best. 

“For example, consider the ef- 
forts which the various industries 
have made and are making to 
clean house, with the assistance, 
cooperation and sympathetic good 
will of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. We have our Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences, we work out our 
own codes, we do our own polic- 
ing, and the Commission is there 
to help us if we need help. 

“No cracking of the whip, no 
coercion—simply an entire willingness to 
discard the old and take on the new. Even 
men who themselves have thought it nec- 
essary to indulge in unfair business prac- 
tices in order to meet competition of a 
shady sort, are eager for the creation of 
conditions that will place no premium on 
such practices. Why do they want that 
change? Is it sentimentalism? Not at all. 
They find that everybody loses by such 
practices, and that competitors who in- 
dulge in cutthroat methods simply eat 
each other up, like the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat in Eugene Field’s poem. 

“This means that these men are getting 
an education. They are waking up to a 
fact of which economists have been aware 
for centuries, that the fundamentals of 
decent and right conduct laid down by 
Jesus of Nazareth constitute the sound- 
est, most sensible, most workable eco- 
nomic system possible to devise. The fur- 
ther we go in the application of that sys- 
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tem the better do we find that it works. 

“And it isn’t a vague Utopian ideal, it’s 
a pragmatic reality. It stands the test of 
use, Business is astounded—and delight- 
ed. It is calling for more. 

“Even the most skeptical devotees of 
the old dog-eat-dog theory of business 
competition are being gradually persuad- 
ed from the sheer, cold pressure of the 
facts that by such fear-inspired prac- 
tices nobody can win. War doesn’t pay in 
this complicated industrial world of ours, 
whether it be a war with guns and gasses 
or a war of bonuses and bribes. Every- 
body lost in the World War. It is the 
same in industry. War of any sort pays 
less and less because there is a more and 
more complicated social mechanism for 
it to smash. 

“Industry, therefore, had to work out 
a new philosophy and a new code for 
itself. The first necessity it felt was to 
square itself with the public, which was 
being injured by things that were hap- 
pening in industry. Ruinous competition, 
the crushing of smal! companies by mo- 
nopolistic rivals, government prosecutions 
for this and that, continual strikes—there 
is no avoiding the punishment such 
plagues entail. They have to be elimi- 
nated.” 

“Take strikes, for example. It is as ob- 
vious as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Ten Commandments put together 
that the welfare of a nation depends on 
the contentment of its people. That re- 
minds me, by the way, of a thing that 
happened not long ago when a commit- 
tee of which I was a member drafted a 
resolution to express certain views about 
the rights of human beings in industry. 

“We began the resolution by quoting 
the opening words of the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights’ — 
and so on. 


Sentiments Too High-Flown? 
"Ws thought we had a resounding 


opening, and that we had done a 
good job. But there was 2 bank president 
who thought such sentiments, when ap- 
plied to business, were high-flown and per- 
haps a shade socialistic. He told me what 
he thought about it, and then added crush- 
ingly, ‘You might just as well have led 
off with the Ten Commandments.’ 

“<The Ten Commandments!’ I ex- 
claimed. “Why, my dear fellow, that’s a 
brilliant idea. We may come to quoting 
the Ten Commandments yet. We may 
even come to practicing them.’ 

“And that is pretty well the heart of 
the matter. It is just another way of say- 
ing that we need a sound system of eco- 
nomics. 

“But to come back to strikes. The wel- 
fare of a nation rests on the contentment 
of its people. The contentment of the peo- 
ple in turn rests on their liberty to work; 
on their ability to obtain, not merely the 
bare necessities of life but a share of its 
comforts; and on their having reasonable 
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hours of work and time for play, relaxa- 
tion, and attention to their spiritual needs. 
And besides all that it means a saving 
wage, to provide against sudden adver- 
sity and the lessened earning power of old 
age. 

“Of course the ideal condition would be 
one wherein we should have perfect bal- 
ance between the necessities of produt- 
tion on the one hand and the available 
force of workers on the other, so that 
there would be work all the time for 
everybody who wanted work. Industry 
would then produce everything that so- 
ciety needed. It would pay a wage which 
would endow labor with ample purchas- 


ing power to absorb what it had pro-- 


duced. Thus capital would make a fair 
profit for its service in organizing and di- 
recting such production, and would itself 
buy freely of the products of such coop- 
eration with labor. 


We Are Approaching Ideals 


“FINHAT is the ideal; and it lies over 
yonder where the blue begins. It is 
our job to attain it as nearly as we may. 

“Business ten years ago would not have 
given whole-hearted assent to such doc- 
trine as that, but it does today. Ten years 
ago it was considered part of the game 
to cut wages without compunction as the 
easiest and simplest way of balancing 
profit and loss. 

“Today wage cutting is the last thing 
any sane employer wants to resort to. 
He knows, from experience, that it is 
wrong and that it makes trouble. He 
knows wage cutting is utterly bad—bad 
for the employer, bad for the worker, bad 
for the nation, destructive to purchasing 
power, and spiritually deadly because of 
the fear and want that it creates. 

“T think the end of the strike era is in 
sight, and that the next five years will 
see an unparalleled gain in relationships 
of mutual understanding and good will 
between employer and employe. 

“Right here I might say that the em- 
ployer, in the main, has been to blame 
for past strikes. I don’t say that demands 
of strikers have always been reasonable. 
Exasperations, anger and fear have 
played their part in each situation. But 
it is the business of every employer to be 
in such close and sympathetic touch with 
his employes that exasperation, anger and 
fear never get control. Of course such 
closeness of touch has to be predicated on 
the employer’s sincere belief that the in- 
terests of the employer and employe are 
mutual and at bottom identical. 

“But that is the educated and economi- 
cally sophisticated point of view. Em- 
ployers have to get educated to it slowly. 
What it really boils down to is a growing 
consideration on the part of the employ- 
ers of the human factor in industry. The 
human factor is the most valuable asset 
industry produces. If human beings are 
deprived of their rights, and are there- 
fore unhappy, economical and profitable 
production is slowed down. 

“Every human being has a right to a 
sufficiency of wholesome food, to a decent, 








comfortable home, to the opportunity of 
regular employment at a saving wagp 
and to a reasonable leisure. Adults have 
just as much right to these things 4s chil- 
dren have to proper living conditions 
Under no circumstances should any hy. 
man being be-deprived of them. We are 
all the children of the State; and these 
are our inalienable rights. They should be 
attainable by all who are willing to make 
a proper effort. to get them. 

“This is not socialism. The State need 
have little or nothing to do with it. In- 
dustry can deal with the problem. Con- 
sider, for instance, the present widespread 
trend toward employe ownership which 
makes capitalists out of workingmen and 
mutualizes financially the interests of 
men, management, and capital. 

Again, it seems highly significant that 
some business men are already discussing 
the possibility that we may in time have 
decentralized manufacturing, made _pos- 
sible by the economical distribution of 
power, and with the building of smaller 
communities as a result. The reason they 
want to see such a condition is that it 
would create conditions more favorable to 
the employe in his work and in his life 
as a citizen. 

“Among the efforts being made in busi- 
ness to prevent periods of unemployment 
I have personally taken a great interest 
in what is known as the Prosperity Re- 
serve. The theory of the Prosperity Re- 
serve is that the Government authorizes 
the borrowing of so many millions of dol- 
lars for the building, let us say, of roads, 
or for some other sort of construction 
work that needs sooner or later to be 
done. That money is held back till con- 
ditions of unemployment arise, whereup- 
on the work begins, labor is employed, 
and the slack is taken up. This is not a 
cure-all, but if properly managed it would 
be an enormous help. The Prosperity Re- 
serve would do for labor something like 
what the Federal Reserves does for 
finance. 

“Individual industries can do a great 
deal in the same general direction by 
planning and distributing work so that 
there will be no lay-offs. Lack of intelli- 
gent planning is at the bottom of most 
of these troubles. For instance in New 
York they suspend concrete work in Jan- 
uary and February, not because 1t 1s 
necessary but just from habit. In the 
paint industry certain kinds of inside 
work can be held back for bad weather. 
Adjustments are possible in most indus- 
tries. 


Is Business a Public Trust? 


“M EN of management and capital are 
learning to take the attitude that 
they are in the last analysis working for 
the public, and for themselves as part of 
the public. Here is certainly relation of 
trust and responsibility as real as if every 
industry were to be classed with what we 
call public service enterprises. Or con- 
sider it this way: 

“The elements that have made the 
American character what it is at its best 
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are liberty, courage, and self-reliance. 
Capital, so called, and labor, so called, 
are joint heirs of those qualities. No sys- 
tem of external force can require them to 
act in harmony. The only thing that can 
do it is mutuality of interest. I think we 
are achieving that. 

“In its train comes the saving wage— 
a wage over and above a living wage. This 
saving wage may take a variety of forms. 

“For instance, millions of men and 
women in American industry today are 
stockholders in the businesses wherein 
they find employment. Up to a few years 
ago the stock in our individual business 
companies was generally owned by one 
man or by a small group. Increase of 
stock ownership by workers is leading us 
to a condition in which many companies 
will be owned, or largely so, by the men 
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and women whose names appear on their 
pay rolls. That is an example of one kind 
of saving wage. It is also an example of 
the mutuality of interest toward which 
we are working. 


Many Benefits of “Saving Wage” 

“FNHE saving wage would provide both 

a period of leisure in old age and pro- 
tection from sudden financial reverses. 
Mainly the purpose of the saving wage 
would be to allow every man and woman 
a period of earned leisure after his pro- 
ductive work is done. 

“There should be a period in which a 
man can be entirely free from the work of 
the world and at liberty to busy himself 
with things which may have little evident 
economic importance, but the spiritual 
importance of which is very greet indeed. 





“That would be possible only with 
saving wage. I believe a universal] provi 
sion for this wage is one development wo 
may expect in American industry of tp 
future. j 

“What is the relationship of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to such 9 
program as this? 

“The initiating, formulating, clarifying 
and furthering of such conceptions - 
to my mind, one chief reason for the ex. 
istence of the National Chamber. Of 
course, I am not referring now to any of 
my own specific theories about what 
should be done, but to the general intent 
of the Chamber’s work. We are a clear- 
ing hcase for such ideas, and we have the 
machinery for making many of them ef- 
fective. We have a great oportunity and 
a great responsibility.” 








A Way to Foreign Markets 


By ARTHUR J.GREY 


Former American Trade Commissioner to Germany 


HE idea of the market seeking 
out the seller, to American ears, 
sounds about as plausible as the 
mountain coming to Mahomet. 
The seller must pursue the market, any 
American business man will tell you—and 
how, he is likely to add. Yet even this rule 
has an exception to prove it. This particu- 
lar exception has functioned as such for 
700 years. It is the Leipzig Trade Fair. 

Up to late in 1922, not unlike numerous 
other Americans interested in foreign 
trade, I had been obsessed with the idea 
that the Leipzig Trade Fair was some 
sort of semiannual event, intensely Ger- 
man in policy, subject matter, and meth- 
ods. I understood by the term “intensely 
German” all that which savored of rather 
loud and broadcast advertising, cheaply 
made goods, with their inevitable brand 
of “made in Germany,” numerous booths, 
stalls and pushcarts, filled with such mer- 
chandise and, lastly, throngs of buyers 
from surrounding countries who would 
buy quantities of shoddy wares for resale 
to a trade whose taste was far from dis- 
criminating. 

However, it was my good fortune to 
find myself in Germany in the Fall of 1922 
as trade commissioner to that country. I 
spent a week at the Frankfort on the 
Main Fall Fair studying its every con- 
ceivable phase. I went away with a deep 
respect for everything German that re- 
lated to the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of merchandise. The following Spring 
I visited the Leipzig Spring Fair. I also 
visited the Leipzig Fall Fair of 1923 and 
the Spring Fair of 1924. Later, when out 
of the service, I made special trips to the 
Fall Fair of 1927 and the Spring Fair of 
1928. On each occasion I critically studied 


everything connected 
with intensive meth- 
ods of promoting for 
eign sales. Unconsci- 
ously at first, and 
with a specific pur- 
posefulness later, I 
appraised the Leipzig 
Trade Fairs’ value in 
the selling of Ameri- 
can goods abroad, 


A World Mart 


HAT struck me 

first at the Leip- 
zig Trade Fair was 
that it was, and now 
still more is, an inter- 
national mart in the 
broadest sense. While 
it was originally in- 
tended to help Ger- 
man manufacturers 
to sell to their own 
people, the post-war 
economic and social 
conditions have made 
Germany realize her 
international inter- 
ests more than ever 
before. The Leipzig Fairs forcibly accen- 
tuate this changed attitude on the part of 
German manufacturers. The creed now is 
that to obtain better opportunities for 
themselves, they must offer opportunities 
to competitors. 

The Leipzig Spring Fair easily lead all 
other German fairs in number of exhibi- 
tors last year, boasting a total of 10,106 
exhibitors as compared with the Frank- 
fort Fair’s 904, Cologne’s 786, Koenigs- 
berg’s 719 and Breslau’s 390. 





A tower of teacups was one of the 
novelties at a recent Leipzig Fair 


The 1,144 foreign 
exhibitors at the 
Leipzig Spring Fair of 
1928 included 274 
from France, 114 
from Japan, 99 from 
Italy, 44 from Eng- 
land, 203 from Aus- 
tria, 284 from Czecho- 
slovakia, 42 from 
Switzerland, six from 
the United States and 
78 from other coun- 
tries. 

It is essentially a 
manufacturer’s Fair, 
for 97 per cent of the 
exhibitors fall in that 
class. 

The Fair is a most 
dignified institution 
and while it is of an- 
cient origin its exhibi- 
tion buildings are ol 
modern design and 
facilities. The man- 
ner of displaying 
goods and the many 
helps offered by the 
administration to for- 
eign buyers, enable them to do much bus!- 
ness in a minimum of time. 

It should be remembered that the 
Leipzig Trade Fair is not an exposition, 
but a real, sell-on-the-spot institution. 
The buyers come there not to “shop” but 
to buy. During the inflation period in Ger- 
many, up to and including the Fall Fair 
of 1923, and stretching out into the Spring 
Fair of 1924, the buyers from 44 countries 
still came with cash in hand and paid for 
their purchases on the spot. 
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‘Quicker 
-at less cost 
-without errors 


AND methods in 
business today 
rob net profits. 

The price is paid in 
ign wasted time, in labor, 
he in costly mistakes, in 


rof . 
*y delays—in profits! 


14 Even the smallest 
“ Addressographs speed 
nd the day’s business, get 
‘<a things done on time, eliminate errors, reduce 
ym expense. They permit every size business that 
an has customers to use “Customer Control” —to 
oe keep records better and at less cost—to improve 

collections—to speed factory production through more efficient 
ra scheduling methods—to imprint sales literature, folders, wrappers, 
* labels, etc.—to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc. 


mat _ Thousands of small concerns, and departments of large businesses, 
find the small Addressographs indispensable for saving money and 
making money. There are also electrically operated models and auto- 
n- matic models for every size business, according to requirements. 


_ Let the Addressograph representative show you how others in your 
nd line of business are getting things done with Addressographs quicker, 
n- at less cost, and without errors. Mail the coupon for complete details. 


ny Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 909 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype 






Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 





Pyright 1929 Addressograph Co, 


4-1929 













Addressographs will save time, in- 
crease sales and reduce my opet- 
ating expense. 
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When writing to AppressograPpH Company please mention Nation’s Business 


GETTING 







AT CHICAGO 


Model H-3 Addressograph. 
Imprints names or data at 
rate of 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour. Other 
small Addressograph mod- 
els from $20 to $105, at 
Chicago. Easy monthly 
payments permit the 
machine to pay for itself 
out of savings and profits 
it makes, 
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WING CHAIR 


FLYERS of 
PLANES 


ANY men, deeply interested in flying, never 

get beyond the wing chair stage of avi- 
ation. They are convinced that all flying is the 
epic achievement of a Lindbergh. 

It isn't. While most of us cannot hope to 
attain the time-table exactness of a Lindbergh, a 
lot of men in the happy thirties and dangerous 
forties are quietly setting out to master this busi- 
ness of flying. 

‘“Babe’’ Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, is a licensed pilot and makes 
his long jumps by air. R. L. Putnam, vice-presi- 
dent of the Magazine of Business, made a six 
months’ air tour in the interest of aviation. Fred 
Foote solicits space for Life via airplane. Colonel 
John A. Fishback, Indianapolis manufacturer of 
pancake flour, flies regularly. 

These men regard flying as more or less ordi- 
nary routine. Yet all of them hit the happy 
medium somewhere between flaming youth and 
chloroformable age. 

Of course, one thing is vitally necessary to fly- 
ing—an airplane. Hence, you'll permit us to 
introduce the Command-Aire—a plane of un- 
canny stability. See the picture below where the 

ilot leaves the cockpit and straddles the fuse- 
fae while the Command-Aire goes merrily and 
steadily about its own devices. This is in no sense 
a stunt, but an everyday demonstration of 
Command-Aire stability. 

Ask us for full information about the COM- 
MAND-AIRE. And, if you like, we'll arrange 
with our nearest distributor for a demonstration. 
Just write. 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Untangling the Government 


(Continued from page 34) 

there is the Federal Trade Commission. 
They are “quasi-judicial” bodies. They 
hand down decisions in the manner of 
courts. Their members, to a certain de- 
gree, are judges. It would be absurd, it 
would violate “the reign of law” under our 
system of constitutionalism, to subject 
them to Cabinet officers and thus to place 
them under the actual domination of the 
executive arm. 


Some Need Independence 


gAOalN, there are independent execu- 
tive establishments which cannot 
properly be put under any one Cabinet 
officer because they serve all the Cabinet 
officers equally. Such, for instance, is the 
Civil Service Commission. It acts as an 
employment agency for all the executive 
departments under all the Cabinet offi- 
cers and it accordingly must—without 
escape—be independent. 

Again, and finally, these independent 
executive establishments do not in any 
way contravene the Principle of Major 
Purpose. Each of them is aimed toward 
just one end. Each of them is a single- 
thoughted enterprise. Each of them, in 
military phraseology, has just one mis- 
sion. Each one of them can devote itself 
to the accomplishment of that mission 
unimpeded and undistracted by other in- 
consistent and conflicting mandates and 
duties. 

From the standpoint, therefore, of our 
primary principle not one of these inde- 
pendent executive establishments can 
really and truly be said to constitute in 
itself a primary “scandal.” 

Some of them—as, notably, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau—could certainly be brought 
into a better relationship to the rest of 
the Government. That point will be de- 
veloped in full at a later stage in these 
explorations and analyses. It is a point, 
however, which is not primary but sec- 
ondary. The primary point—it cannot be 
too often repeated—is first to get our 
Government’s major purposes disentan- 
gled and unraveled and, one by one, sep- 
arately and clearly seen and stated. 


A Look at the Departments 


ET us then, dismissing for the moment 
secondary chores of all sorts, stare 
straight at our ten executive departments, 
at our ten great federal enterprises topped 
in each instance by a Cabinet officer. 

In what degree do those officers illus- 
trate the Principle of Major Purpose ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily? It is a prin- 
ciple, let us remember, which can be given 
a formulation perhaps better edged and 
more cutting. It is a principle which could 
be called also the principle of undivided 
attention. That is: 

A department based properly on major 
purpose would enable the Cabinet officer 
at its head to give to that purpose his 
undivided attention. From that reviewing 


stand let us review the ten men who con- 
stitute our President’s cabinet. 

The Secretary of State. His objective jis 
the conduct of foreign affairs. In some de- 
gree, while conducting foreign politica! 
affairs, he collides with foreign commer- 
cial affairs, which particularly pertain to 
the Secretary of Commerce. Onthe whole. 
however, he quite exceptionally fulfills the 
Principle of Major Purpose. He can keep 
his eye very thoroughly on the ball of his 
own game. Walter Brown’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization found nothing 
on or about him that it wanted to take 
away from him. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
not so lucky. His true great mission is the 
conduct of the fiscal affairs of the United 
States. Just when he is thinking, how- 
ever, of the proper interest rate on short- 
term securities, up steps the Supervising 
Architect of the United States and says: 

“T’m in your Department. What do you 
think of the facade of the Post Office at 
Oskaloosa ?”. 

Or up steps the Surgeon General of 
the United States and says: 

“T’m in your Department. A rat has 
arrived at San Francisco in a ship from 
Shanghai, and it proposes to proceed in- 
land with a cargo of bubonic plague, and 
it must be intercepted.” 

Or up steps the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition and says: 

“I’ve just caught a bootlegger. How 
hard should I sock him?” 


His Mission is Retarded 


T seems ridiculous that the meditations 
and concentrations of the Secretary oi 
the Treasury on vital themes of high fiscal 
and financial science should be interrupt- 
ed by the vast and alien problems con- 
nected with federal building operations, 
federal health services, and federal crim)- 
nal law enforcement. 

Those three activities clog his main mis- 
sion and retard it. Mr. Brown would re- 
lieve him of the first two of them, and Mr. 
Hoover of the third. 

The Secretary of War. His is a genuine- 
ly sad case. He is supposed primarily to 
keep our army fit to fight. That ought to 
be enough for anybody. The law prevents 
it from being enough for him. He has to 
excavate gulfs and bays into harbors and 
excavate rivers into canals, and line the 
rivers with levees to prevent floods, to the 
extent of some $100,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1930. 

This trainer of soldiers now spends 
nearly as much of his time thinking about 
the Mississippi River as thinking about 
the army affairs. > 

Mr. Brown believes that all his civil 
engineering responsibility for civilian 
“public works” should be taken away 
from him. It is assumed that Mr. Hoover 
earnestly shares that belief. 

The Attorney General. He concen- 
trates, and can concentrate, on certain le- 
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Speed Truck Built with 
Two Complete Power Ranges 


y\ 
NATIONAL } 





This new 1-ton 
truck —the Inter- 
national Six-Speed 
Special—has al- 
ready rolled up a 
remarkable repu- 
tation, not only in this country, but also 
in Canada and foreign lands. 

Sales have been breaking records from 
the first and the performance of the 
truck has been setting new records in 
every kind of hard hauling. 

No other truck built is like The Six- 
Speed Special. It has a 2-speed axle, as 
indicated in the illustration, giving it six 
speeds forward and two reverse —mak- 
ing two complete power ranges. A light 
shift of the auxiliary lever throws from 
one range to the other instantly. And 
there you are —as the going demands — 


This truck will out-pull— 
out-climb —out-perform any truck 
of similar rating under full load 


fleet speed for the 
straightaway or 
ten times the 
pulling power for 
capacity loads 
in the toughest 
going, or for any emergency. 

There are four-wheel brakes to balance 
the speed with safety; every chassis mem- 
ber is designed and built to stand the 
strain of the tremendous tractive pow- 
er; and the engine itself demonstrates 
real all-around operating economy. 

See this unusual truck — drive it — try 
it on your job—give it any test you want. 
You've never seen a truck built like The 
Six-Speed Special and you've never seen 
one equal its performance. 

And you'll like the low price as well 
as the truck. 


The International line also includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed 

Trucks of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2%-ton to 5-ton sizes; Motor 

Coaches, and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 172 Company-owned 
Branches in the United States and Canada, and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





When buying an INTERNATIONAL TRUCK please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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waiting for You 


YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle and 
the great Pacific Northwest their ob- 
jective this summer. Seattle invites 
you on the strength of these induce- 
ments: SCENIC—Mount Rainier 3% 
hours, paved highways) . . . Mount 
Baker (5 hours) over famous Chuck- 
anut Drive . . . Puget Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to 3 hours, auto- 
ferries) . . . Hood Canal (2) hours) 
. » « Ocean beaches (414 hours)... 
forests, streams, lakes. 





URBAN—A city of four-nunared 
thousand with metropolitan comforts 


and attractions ...a thriving, bus- 
tling city. COOLNESS—a summer 
climate averaging 62 degrees (38- 
year summer average.) AND—Cool, 
fresh greenness everywhere . . 
splendid highways ... pure air, pure 
water ... pleasure, beauty, inspira- 
tion! 

You don’t know America 

if you don’t know Seattle and 

the Pacific Northwest 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, 
come north to Seattle by trainorsteamship. Ask 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 
to September 30; return limit October 31. 


attl 





Center of the 
6 “9 
\“CHARMED LAND 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 105, Seattle, Washington 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
Name. 


Address 




















When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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gal aspects of the Government’s life. 


_ There is virtually nothing, of any impor- 


tance, that really needs to be taken away 


| from him. 





The Secretary of the Navy. He, too, 
can concentrate. The things in his De- 
partment which would interrupt his con- 
centration are few and small. 

It is perhaps silly that he should govern 
the people of Samoa and of the Virgin 
Islands. They probably, however, inter- 
rupt his concentration little. He can give 
himself virtually undividédly to naval 
warfare. 

The Postmaster General. He collects 
and delivers letters and the like. He can 
do it with his whole mind. He does noth- 
ing else, on any scale worth any intense 


| worry by anybody. 





He has some inspectors who do detec- 
tive work and who might be linked to the 
Department of Justice. Otherwise he is 
an irreproachable exemplar of undivided 
attention at its peak of perfection. 


The Versatile Secretary 


HE Secretary of the Interior. He is 
one of the most divided and sub- 


| divided public administrators on earth. 


He runs a rag bag. He has the Bureau of 
Pensions, which would make you think 
that it was his job to clean up after wars. 

He has the Bureau of Education and 
Howard University, which would make 
you think that he was a schoolmaster. He 
has Freedmen’s Hospital and St. Eliza- 


| beth’s Hospital, the first for colored per- 


sons and the second for insane patients 
and both located in Washington, D. C., 
which would make you think that he had 
federal supervision of our health. 

He has Alaska and Hawaii, which would 
make you think that he was a territorial 
governor. 

He has the General Land Office and 
the National Park Service, which would 
lead you to believe that he was a great 
specialist on the public federal landed do- 
main and on conservation. 

He has the Office of Indian Affairs, 
which obliges him to concentrate on the 
tutelage of aboriginal peoples. He has to 
concentrate like a revolving lighthouse, 
winking all the way around the compass 
in all the colors of the spectrum. 

Plans for splitting him up and reassem- 
bling him have been current in Washing- 
ton ever since he came into existence. We 
will mention a few of those suggested re- 
assemblings in a moment. 


Roads, Forests and Farms 


HE Secretary of Agriculture. He has 

just two critically important inconsis- 
tencies. Hehasthe Bureau of Public Roads. 
He supervises all federal assistance to our 
highway construction. This has nothing 
to do with running a farm. 

He also has the Forest Service, which 
controls our great federal reserves of 
trees. Trees may be a crop, but reserves 
of federal trees would seem to belong 
more properly to the field of federal con- 
servation, along with the General Land 
Office and the National Park Service. At 
least, many persons think so. 





The Secretary of Commerce. [His De- 
partment contains many interesting prob- 
lems but contains nothing that anybody 
wants to shift away from it. - 

The Secretary of Labor. He has hp 
tiniest Department. Most of it is really 
a Department of Humanity rather thay 
a Department of Labor. Its most impor- 
tant feature is the Bureau of Immigration 
and the Bureau of Naturalization, We d- 
mit immigrants and naturalize them as 
human beings, not as laborers. 

The Secretary of Labor might almost 
as well—and perhaps better—be called 9 
Secretary of Social Welfare. However, lot 
the Secretary of Labor pass. For the most 
part, he can concentrate quite undivided- 
ly on his major purpose. 

That concludes the procession. We have 
looked only at the high spots, at the mass 
motions, in it. We have deferred the de- 
tails. What stands out to note in large 
letters? This: 

Our Federal Government has one major 
purpose—the purpose of national defense 
—which is divided between two Depart- 
ments. The War Department defends on 
land and in air. The Navy Department 
defends in air and on sea. Should they 
be merged to defend together? 


Complex Major Purposes 


UR Federal Government has several 

major purposes which are not clearly 
insolated under one authority and one 
management. 

There is the major purpose of Educa- 
tion, as illustrated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and Howard University in the In- 
terior Department and by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education among 
the independent executive establish- 
ments. 

There is the major purpose of the care 
of veterans, as illustrated by the Vete- 
rans’ Bureau among the independent ex- 
ecutive establishments and by the Of- 
fice of Pensions in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

There is the major purpose of conser- 
vation, as illustrated by the General Land 
Office and the National Park Service in 
the Interior Department and by the For- 
est Service in the Department of Agr- 
culture. 

There is the major purpose of public 
engineering works, as illustrated by the 
Supervising Architect in the Treasury 
Department and the Rivers and Harbors 
enterprises of the War Department. 

There is the major purpose of health, 
as illustrated by St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
and the Freedmen’s Hospital in the In- 
terior Department and the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department. 

How shall these major purposes get 
really effectively realized? That is the 
high road of federal reorganization. It 's 
the road on which we shall hope to jour- 
ney toward a glimpse of some major des- 
tinations next month. 

A third fact-finding article by William 
Hard on reorganizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be published in the May 
Nation’s Business. 


| press! 
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=. product is always on Dress 
Parade—before the great American 
public. Every day it must “pass inspec- 
tion.”’ And that is where uniformly neat 
wrapping plays a major role. 


Here, for example, are a few of the 
leading toilet soaps —all wrapped on 
our machines, The makers of these 
soaps spend large sums in advertising to 
create a“quality’’ atmosphere for their 
products. The impression of perfection 
they create must be carried out in the 
wrapping. The design on the package 
must be perfectly registered; the wrap- 
per must be smooth and tight, the end- 
folds neatly sealed. The last cake in the 
day’s production must be just as neatly 
wrapped as the first one that left the 
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Your Product {tay 
is always 
on “Dress Parade” 


‘A uniformly neat and attractive wrapping 
helps to place it in the front rank 


machine, Perfection! And good business. 

It was easy enough years ago to “get 
along’’ with less than a perfect package. 
But today such a product is under as 
great a handicap as an untidy salesman. 


Is your wrapping perfect? 
Compare the wrapping of your package 
with some others — with these toilet 
soaps, for example. Or better still, send 
us a few of your packages. If we can, 
we will improve the wrapping, sending 
an actual sample. At the same time,we 
may be able to suggest ways of lower- 
ing costs—we often do. 

A package improvement is some- 
thing to be actively sought after — just 
as you seek larger sales and better profits. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 30 Church Street 


Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 


London: Baker Perkins, Ltd., Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 















Ps CKAGE MACHINERY CORIBANY. 
© Over L50 Nill; ton Fackages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


When writing to Packace Macu1nery Company please mention Nation’s Business 














LTHOUGH it cannot borrow a bit 
of sugar for the breakfast cof- 
fee or drop in for an evening 
of bridge, the Southern Pa- 

cific Company is a neighbor of 14 million 

persons in the eight states through which 
it operates its 16,500 miles of line. It is : 
neighbor just as surely as villagers are 
neighbors and, if it is to get along in neigh- 
borly fashion with the people, it must ac- 

cept a neighbor's obligations. It must be a 

friendly neighbor, willing to cooperate for 

the good of the community; willing, in a 

manner of speaking, to gossip across a 

back fence. 

The neighbor for whom you have the 
most esteem is usually the neighbor with 
whom you are best acquainted. Better 
understanding is the shortest road to 
friendship—and friendship is only another 
name for good will. Thus, if you would 
count good will among your assets, you 
must take your neighbor into your confi- 
dence and he must take you into his; you 
must assist him in his troubles and, if nec- 
essary, ask his assistance in yours. 

Naturally many manifestations of 
neighborliness are closed to a railroad. It 
cannot lend a lawn mower or a garden 
hose. It cannot be introduced to its neigh- 
bor through a mutual friend who says, 
“Mr. Jones, meet the Southern Pacific 
Railroad.” It must depend on other de- 
vices to make known its friendliness and 
willingness to cooperate. The Southern 
Pacific depends primarily on two methods 
—service and publicity. 

The former is the more important be- 
cause, without it, the latter must depend 
largely on fiction. 

There is nothing so influential in this 
world as personal contact between man 
and man, and the nature of that contact 
determines the benefits that will accrue. A 
corporation’s personality is reflected by 
those of its workers who are in actual con- 
tact with its neighbors. They are the cor- 
poration’s front line of good will and the 
best public relationship is established on- 
ly when they give the best service within 
their and the company’s power. 


Talk Alone Doesn’t Help 


HE man who gets a poor meal on a 

diner or whose train is late has formed 
a more profound and lasting impression 
than could be made by anything we might 
say about our good intentions toward our 
neighbors. 

Service is not merely the perfunctory 
carrying on of business. It must be given 
with a desire to serve. If all along the line 
every one feels that he is part of the rail- 
road company and represents the com- 
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By PAUL SHOUP 


President, Southern Pacific Company 


pany in his dealings 
with patrons, if he 
feels that his actions 
and demeanor rep- 
resent the attitude 
of the company to 
the patron, then 
each employe will 
feel the responsibil- 
ity of trying to es- 
tablish good will for 
the company. 

To emphasize the 
importance of cour- 
teous service, our 
road recently held 
an essay contest in 
which 90,000 em- 
ployes, from red 
caps to executives, 
were asked to write 
their views on this 
subject. 

The grand prize 
was won by a girl 
ticket clerk. A red 
cap took second 
prize with an essay that related this inci- 
dent, a splendid illustration of service in 
practice: 


Three weeks ago a taxi drove up to the 
Oakland ferry station at seven minutes to 4 
p.m. A gentleman got out with two bags. I 
said to him, “What train do you want to 
catch and what is your berth number?” 

He said, “I have no berth or ticket and I 
want to check my trunk to Detroit, Mich.” 

I said, “We will have to hurry, as we only 
have seven minutes to catch the boat for 
the train.” I rushed into the ticket office. 
Every clerk was busy. I then thought of Mr. 
Miller, the agent, so I asked him if he could 
assist me in helping this gentleman to make 
the Pacific Limited. 

He said, “Why, yes”; so he rushed behind 
the counter, made out the ticket, gave it to 
me, and I rushed to the baggage room and 
checked the trunk, and we made the boat 
OK. 

After we got on the boat, the gentleman 
said, “How about my berth?” I said, “Leave 
that to me; I'll get you one over at the 
Pier.” 

When we arrived, I went to the Pullman 
conductor and said I wanted to get a berth 
to Detroit, Mich. He looked on the chart 
and said, “Lower 4, car 32.” I took the gen- 
tleman and his baggage into the ear. 

When he was seated, he said, “Porter, I 
want to shake hands with you and the 
Southern Pacific Company. You have the 
best service in the world.” 


There are, of course, problems that 
arise in a corporation that are not individ- 
ual. They must be handled in some satis- 
factory way and their solution must be 





“Recognition as a good neighbor 
is worth many times the time and 
money required to merit it” 


The Railroad as a Neighbor 


considered some- 
body’s special job. 

To meet such prob- 
lems we have a devel- 
opment department 
that exists primarily 
to gather the facts af- 
fecting any public re- 
lationship and present 
them to the public. 

We believe in keep- 
ing the public in- 
formed in matters of 
interest to them. This 
anticipates questions 
and forestalls criti- 
cism arising out of 
misinformation or 
misunderstanding. 

A feature of this 
department is a news 
bureau which gives to 
the newspapers any 
facts that are of pub- 
lic interest. If we are 
to merit and keep the 
confidence and good 
will of reporters and editors, we must be 
fair and truthful with them at all times. 

It is our set policy to reply to any criti- 
cism of the railroad that appears in the 
public prints, a public address or in corre- 
spondence coming to our attention, unless 
the source is so prejudiced as to be known 
to be beyond correction. 


All Criticism Investigated 


F, after investigating the facts, we find 
the criticism merited, we thank the 
critic for calling our attention to the situa- 
tion. It receives our immediate attention. 
On the other hand, if we find the criticism 
in error, we inform the critic that he has 
been misinformed and give him the facts. 
In nine cases out of 10, he publishes our 
letter and gives us the opportunity to 
correct the wrong impression created. 

This involves work and costs the rail- 
road a considerable amount each year; 
yet it is one of the best of bargains in good 
will. , 

If a corporation is to have its point o! 
view understood by the public, it must 
present its story to the public. If the rail- 
road gives good service, it must tell the 
public about that good service. When the 
public knows what you are doing, it will 
believe in you. What the public does not 
know, it doubts. 

We are preparing to build a bridge 
across Suison Bay between Martinez and 
Army Point, in order to eliminate the 
present need for ferrying trains across the 
water. We told the public about the pro- 
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When your Office 


closes at night 


HEN your office closes at night you'll feel easier if your records 
are guarded and cnohantal ie a GF Allsteel safe. 


Rach department of your business should have a safe like this. 
Then, in case of fire—and 70% of them occur during business 
hours—there will be no confusion in placing valuable papers beyond 
the reach of heat and flame. 


a9 isa safe that has withstood every test of the Underwriters’ 
aboratories—a safe that gives adequate and sure protection. 





























Every detail of its construction i 
u ction is perfect, and we proudly put our aes 

re on it as a product fully up to the exacting GF Alisteel act 2 i gee nee 
standard of quality, and good looks. Seationnl Cease ee 
Let us consult with you as to the size of safe, and the interior ee Benes ss « 
equipment, that will most adequately fill your needs. Document Files « Tables 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 

oungstown, Ohio $3 Canadian Plant, Toronto 
ca YOUN FIRM LEPTER MEAD 
| a GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio ~s 
: lease send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Safe Catalog. 
j Name 
Firm 
in SERVES and SURVIVES 
_— — THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








When writing to THE GHNERAL Fireproorinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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‘ ‘Bottlers' Supply Colibany 
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In addition to printing a 110-page catalog, the Multigraph 
produces letters, circulars, broadsides, bulletins, blotters, 
and order forms for the Bottlers’ Supply Company. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 


When writing to Tue American MULTIGRAP! 
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with Multigraph savings 


To its slogan, ‘‘Complete equip- 
ment for the bottler,’’ the Bot- 
ilers’ Supply Company of Mil- 
waukee might accurately add, 
‘‘sold with a complete program of 
direct mail.’’ Weekly contacts by 
mail with an active list of custom- 
ers are piling up a record business. 
And much of the credit, according 
to Ray F. Beerend, president, 
belongs to the Multigraph. 

‘‘Our business for the first six 
months of this year has shown a 
tremendous increase,”’ he writes. 
“The increase is traceable di- 
rectly to one source... and that is 
direct mail advertising produced 
on our Multigraph. 

‘*Practically every bit of our 
printing—yes, 99% of it—is done 
in our office at a tremendous sav- 


“Direct Mail and the Multigraph” 


This is the title of a 36-page book on effective direct 
mail selling and the application of the Multigraph 
to present-day sales problems. Mail the coupon for 


a copy. 


_,. here’s how the Bottlers’ Supply Company does it 


ing. If it were not for economies 
Multigraph effects in our business 
we could not possibly carry out 
our present advertising program. 

“In closing, we want to go on 
record as saying that if we couldn’t 
have a Multigraph we’d just as 
soon quit business.” 

The Bottlers’ Supply Company 
is one of a multitude of concerns 
which have found that they can 
have more advertising and more 
effective advertising when the 
Multigraph helps to produce it 
... and Multigraph savings help 
to pay for it. Any Multigraph rep- 
resentative can tell you how Mul- 
tigraph methods can be applied 
to your business. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1806 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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orders floors and sides 
for 1000 gondola cars 


q i ‘HIS outstanding purchase is simply another recog- 
nition of the amazing advantages of Toncan Iron. 


Heretofore, in designing gondola cars it has been neces- 
sary to provide extra thickness in floors and sides to 
compensate for rust. 


Now, with rust-resisting, corrosion-resisting Toncan 
these cars are made lighter and more durable. Thinner 
plates! No unnecessary weight! No waste cost! Minimum 
margin for deterioration. 


No other ferrous metal carries on more stubbornly against 
the vicious attacks of the elements than this scientific 
alloy of pure iron, copper and molybdenum. 


That is why Toncan is used not only for railway cars but 
for locomotive boilers where the corrosive action is unu- 
sually violent—and for culverts, also. 


More and more this super iron is being utilized for exposed 
parts of buildings—seamless pipes —roofs—sinks—washing 
machines—refrigerators — furnaces—oven linings— and 
innumerable other things where ordinary metal cannot 
stand the gaff. 


When metal is needed to stand endless exposure, mois- 
ture and heat, industry turns to Toncan. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon and Canton, Ohio 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 


OP, RELUSMTOT go%, 

“ *e 
<i ONCAN,:> 
« ¢ 
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9" COPPER 


Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railway Specifies 
RUST-RESISTING TONCAN 
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posed bridge, why we wanted to build }t 
and the benefits that will accrue. We jp- 
formed Southern Pacific employes so that 
they could discuss it with the public. We 
gave this information wide publicity, and, 
as a result, encountered almost no objec- 
tion to our applications for the required 
approval to build the bridge. 

There must be a plan if there is a story 
to tell to the public at large. It must be 
told with clarity and brevity. The men 
and women in the service must be ready 
to answer questions about the project. 

Various public utilities have found it 
necessary to establish public relations de- 
partments which are more than mere pub- 
licity departments. 

That work is efficient and useful as long 


| as it is confined within reasonable bounds. 


and for the purposes created. There must 
be no assumptions; if you do not have the 
facts, do not try to create them by as- 
sumption. If you cannot prove your case 
to yourself you cannot prove it to the pub- 
lic. 

It is better to understate your position 
than to overstate it and then be unable to 
sustain your position. It is better to deal 
with specific items than to get out general 
broadsides, 


Helps Civic Organizations 


[X each of the larger communities along 
our lines there are civic organizations, 
formed to build up these communities. 
Many of them do effective work and the 
railroad probably receives as great bene- 
fits from the good they do as any other 
business. With these we wish to cooperate 
fully. 

Southern Pacific regards itself not as an 
outsider, but as a citizen of the commun- 
ity, with as great an interest in its devel- 
opment as anyone else. 

In considering all of these problems as 
common, a representative of the company 
meets the local committee to discuss the 
situation. We see to it that our local rep- 
resentative is a party to these discussions. 

There are, of course, a great many Op- 
portunities for publicity that we cannot 
take, and a lot we do not want. There may 
be organizations formed where they are 
not needed, sometimes promoted by pro- 
fessional promoters for commissions. _ 

With respect to contributions, we wish 
to be sure that every dollar we contribute 
to a civic cause is spent for the purpose 
for which it is given. Consequently we do 
not contribute to organizations if the in- 
vestigation of our man on the spot reveals 
that any of the money goes for commis- 
sions or for private use. 

But, once convinced a project is for the 
good of a community it serves, the road is 
eager to cooperate. There are, of course, 
various obligations and interests in cer- 
tain communities that do not obtain 1n 
others but the company earnestly seek= 
the good wishes of the people in every dis- 
trict. It uses every legitimate means to tell 
its story to its neighbors and to have them 
tell their stories to it. If the company != 
recognized as a good neighbor, that recog- 
nition is worth many times the time and 
money required to merit it. 
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Largest Block of Power, either steam or hydro, ever installed 
in one operation. Finished six months ahead of schedule. 





Stone & Webster, Inc., designers, builders, and consulting engineers 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





When writing to Stone & Wesster INcorpoRateD please mention Nation's Business 
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Tomorrow Has Dawned 1m Spain 
By FRANCIS COPELAND 


DINED with Fred Kelly in Paris. 

Fred is especially interested in the 

home life of the Grenadier Guards 

who stand sentry before Buckingham 
Palace in London. He is going to London 
to find out about it by following one 
home. So as not to interfere with his 
plans I decided to go to Spain. 

First they told me the food in Spain 
was impossible. 

Then they said that I’d be robbed right 
and left—just as the Parisian waiter gave 
me a bill of $11 a plate for our dinner. 
Being short, I borrowed a thousand 
francs, paid the bill and bought a ticket 
for Spain. I found that the food in Spain 
is not impossible—and that prices are 
reasonable. I left Paris in the rain. In 
fact it had rained for a week. I arrived 
at San Sebastian on a most beautiful 
sunshiny day. It’s the off season in San 
Sebastian but we had a good meal and 
started in a car for Santander, 150 miles 
west along the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 


It’s Inviting to Tourists 

PERFECT road along a mountainous 
4 & seacoast In many places cut into the 
sides of mountains overhanging a bright 
blue ocean dotted with the boats of sar- 
dine fishermen. If in America, thisroadand 
seacoast would be the glory of all adver- 
tising agencies and the site of develop- 
ments which would make Florida 
ashamed and the vo- 


bastian to Madrid. Spain is mountainous 
and consequently the railroads do not 
have the speed they do in flatter coun- 
tries. Nor is the trip particularly invit- 
ing to the traveler. 

I wonder just what impression one 
would have of the United States if the 
chief point of entry was at El Paso and 
then by train for two days across New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The traveler to Madrid gets a fleeting 
glimpse of the wonderland around San 
Sebastian, then is plunged into the Pyre- 
nees to emerge on the great plateau, an 
eight-hour journey across a semiarid 
country from Madrid—Salt Lake City to 
Spokane over the Oregon Short Line. The 
grandeur of the Rockies and the semi- 
arid soil of Utah and Idaho—the gran- 
deur of the Pyrenees and the semiarid soil 
of Castile. 

Madrid is a new city only 500 years 
old. It’s the capital of the country—few 
factories but like Washington full of gov- 
ernment employes and headquarters of- 
fices of innumerable businesses. A beau- 
tiful modern city as modern cities go in 
Europe. 

Here I met the Ford of Spain—the 
burro. I underrated this picturesque 
animal at first. He is so small and goes 
so slowly and seems so inadequate. But 
one day I saw five men having a difficult 
time placing a great bag full of hay upon 

a burro’s back. The 





eabulary of a south- 





ern Californian mild. 

Half way to San- 
tander is Bilbao, 
where I saw Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘stout Bilbao 
tramps” (I had al- 
ways thought that to 
be a misprint), iron 
mines, coal mines, tin 
mines, smelters and 
many ships—a live 
town. 

On over good roads 
along a scenic shore 
line to Santander 


ONE traveler to Spain en- 
tered by a perfect road 
through scenic mountains, 
found factories and mod- 
ernism but enough of pic- 
turesque old Spainto glad- 
den the heart of any tour- 
ist. Pleased by the combi- 
nation, he wrote us: ‘“‘Ma- 
nana has dawned—” 


bag and contents 
weighed at least 400 
pounds. So I investi- 
gated the burro. A 
good specimen costs 
$20, goes two and 
one-half milesan hour, 
carries 500 pounds of 
anything, lives on 
odds and ends of food, 
and stands without 
hitching. 

A Ford truck, which 
costs in Spain $1,000, 
goes 20 miles an hour, 











carries 2,000 pounds 





where we found a tele- 
phone cable factory—equipped with 
American, Swiss, French and Spanish ma- 
chinery under direction of a Spanish su- 
perintendent. The factory was turning out 
miles and miles of lead-covered telephone 
cable, such as one sees at Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, being fed into 
a manhole from a giant spool. 

Back next day to San Sebastian—where 
I met the man who, defying all prece- 
dents, took his truck and linemen into 
France at midnight and fixed a telephone 
line so President Coolidge could talk to 
King Alfonso. Yes, he was a Spaniard. 

It’s a twelve-hour trip from San Se- 


and eats gasoline and 

oil, both expensive. You can buy 50 bur- 
ros for the cost of one Ford truck. Add 
to that the fact that even an old-fash- 
ioned Ford cannot go through many of the 
streets or up the sides of mountains on a 
bridle path and the burro still stays in 
the picture. Moreover every one seems 
able to scrape together up to $20 for a 
burro, while few can afford a $1,000 Ford. 
I have always been told that building 
was a sign of progress. Building is go- 
ing on in every city in Spain—in Cadiz 
new sewers and new streets, in Seville new 
hotels, new factories, a new subdivision, 
and an international exposition, in Madrid 


e- 


new offices and a new fourteen-story tel 
phone building. In Barcelona a biri\’s. 
eye view of the city shows much new cop- 
struction and a great industrial exhibition 
on the hill overlooking the city. 

The lumberman in Spain has had |it- 
tle chance in the past and the future does 
not look bright for him. However. the 
country is a brick and tile manufacturers’ 
paradise. The houses are clean and cool, 
Coolness seems to be an essential, for the 
thermometer goes above 100 and stays 
there in the summer days—“but it’s cool 
at night.” That sounds so familiar. My 
Chevy Chase and Montclair and Pasa- 
dena friends all say the same. 

At Algeciras we had to catch the 5:50 
a. m. boat to Gibraltar—and we got an 
excellent breakfast at five. The Spanish 
chauffeur was on the job at 5:30 a. m. 
and the boat was off on time. 

In old Cadiz, a city of alleys around 
which runs a beautiful boulevard, I saw 
a 32,000-ton Spanish ship depart for 
South America. We don’t realize at home 
that there are trans-Atlantic lines that 
don’t go to New York. 

In Madrid I put in a long-distance call 
for Palo Alto, Calif., and in 20 minutes 
had my connection. 

Spain is not the Spain detailed to me 
by tourists, nor is it the Spain which one 
seems to get the impression of in other 
countries of Europe. 


There Is a New Spain Growing 
ee are good roads, built and build- 


ing; a renewal of shipping; a building 
program; a feeling of friendliness to the 
foreigner; an atmosphere of a new Spat. 

The Spaniard has doffed the sash and 
thrown away his guitar, if he ever had 
one. ne 

But withal there is still the old Spam, 
the Spain of the Romans, the Visigoths, 
the Moors. There are relics of interest 
beyond any I’ve seen elsewhere in Europe, 
treasures for tourists to seek and enjoy. 

San Sebastian to Vigo, a wonderiul 
coast line; Barcelona, one of the three 
great ports of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
robbed of its prestige by the discovery of 
Christopher Columbus who came to that 
very port to show the king and queen his 
discoveries. For when the Atlantic took 
the trade of the world from the Mediter- 
ranean, Barcelona’s trading supremacy 
waned. It is now back as the greates! 
industrial city in Spain. . 

The fertile valleys of Andalusia—m:- 
jestic mountains rivaling Gibraltar along 
the southern coast—Toledo, the ancient 
capital of Spain—Granada and Seville of 
Moorish history—and the modern M:- 
drid. Spain of centuries ago, Spain 0! 
yesterday, Spain of today—for manana 
has dawned in Spain. 
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ah a large cotton mill at Chicopee, Ga., 
outhern Pine. It is two stories high and 


236 by 936 feet in size. 








vs es . 
i _ af Southern Pine gives maxi- 
to co ‘trength, rigidity an durability 
ine i. ction. Short Leaf Southern 
te nL paseed in beauty of grain, 
orkability and soft texture. 


of Advertisement No. 3 
—one of a series Je 
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ae LONG LEAF 
SHORT LEAF 


____. Soutnern 
Ro Pine’ 


OF THE WORLD 







BAVIERING RAM OF 


TRESS...° TI ME 


Bons upon tons of giant stamping machines . . ponderous lathes. . 
heavy shafting and pulleys . . loaded trains and trucks . . all pounding, whirl- 
ing, vibrating, rumbling . . a stupendous force that beats relentlessly against 
floors and walls and pillars of a great factory. But, try as it may, this triple 
battering ram of stress, strain and weight spends itself harmlessly against 
resilient, shock-absorbing, super-strong, durable Southern Pine. 


Every structure, worthy of long-time service, must withstand onslaughts of 
lesser or greater degree—your home, your church, the school, your barns.. . 
In industry, freight cars, docks, trestles, truck bodies, farm implements, con- 
crete forms. To be sure of the safety that comes with strength and the 
economy that comes with durability, insist upon Southern Pine. 


Cut true and square, seasoned dry to meet every requirement, graded more 
exacting than ever, conforming to American Lumber Standards—and, so every 
user may know positively he obtains the grade he. wants, the piece bears in. 
delibly the mark of the expert grader and the trade-mark of the mill which 
manufactured it—and back of it all, the certification of grades of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Ask your Retail Lumberman for Grade-Marked, Trade-Marked Southern Pine 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








————— 


The Mark of the 
Expert Grader on the Piece 








These letters at the right of “SPA” identify the grade. 
The designation here is one of 15 grade-marks appear- 
ing on lumber from Southern Pine Association mills. 
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The entrance of Self- 
ridge’s great depart- 
ment store in London 
typifies the monumen- 
tal character the insti- 
tution itself possesses 





How We Fit the Man to His Job 


T IS the purpose of those in 
the House of Selfridge’ who 
are responsible for the edu- 
cation of potential sales- 

men and saleswomen to train each 
one not so much to become effi- 
cient in a job, but rather to excel 
in the job—the job he or she is 
really fitted to do. Our training 
methods, therefore, are intensive, 
and it is because, after my recent 
visit to the largest stores in Can- 
ada and the United States, I real- 
ize that they differ in many respects from 
those I saw and heard about, that I ven- 
ture to give some outline of the system 
we employ. 

There is still a tendency in some quar- 
ters to regard any welfare or training 
scheme only as an insurance policy. This 
is not the view of this house. Welfare and 
training schemes in our opinion are a suc- 
cessful means of stopping waste of human 
efficiency. In addition to conserving effi- 
ciency, such plans should also generate it; 
otherwise, they are not carefully or suf- 
ficiently developed. 


* Selfridge & Co., Ltd., the great London 
department store, headed by H. Gordon 
Selfridge. Besides its main store in London, 
the company operates nearly a score of 
branches in other parts of the country. 


By H. J. CLARKE 


Director, Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London 





esl \ 


Intensive methods are used in this store to train 
employes for jobs they are best qualified to fill 


In formulating our training policy, we 
first of all tried to determine what were 
the enemies of productivity in commer- 
cial life. Our conclusion was that the foes 
to be fought and overcome were lack of 
knowledge, physical weakness, and lack 
of the cooperative sense. An Education 
Department was obviously required to 
deal with the first, particularly as our sec- 
ondary and public schools do not as yet 
include in their curriculum the funda- 
mental principles of business training. 


Commerce Comes Into Its Own 
REAT BRITAIN takes a long time to 
overcome old prejudices and tradi- 
tions, but it is a fact that it is at last being 
recognized here that commerce is as much 
a science as astronomy, and that it can be 


in every way an honorable pro- 
fession. . 

We regard the spirit of servic 
as the bedrock of business tradl- 
tion. Further, we teach, practice, 
and believe that no obstacle that 
stands in the way of progress can 
be considered insurmountable. 
Finally, we try to instill into all 
our members the belief that to do 
a thing well for the sake of doing 
it well is what really counts. These 
considerations, then, constitute our 
conception of business philosophy. 

The procedure which governs newcom- 
ers in this organization is much the same 
as that in America. All members, both 
selling and non-selling, heads of depart- 
ments and assistants alike, are instructed 
in the policy, system and rules of the 
house. Each new selling member is given 
a Seller’s Guide and to all new members 
is handed a System Guide. After the new- 
comer completes the instruction course, ‘! 
test is given to insure that he is ready lor 
his duties. 

Experience has taught us that the stu- 
dent of today is the section head of to- 
morrow and our student class, thereiore, 
is recruited from the young men of 17 01 
18 who have just left the public schools. 

Occasionally a man of perhaps 22 who 
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,< just come down from one of our uni- 
-ppsities is entered as a student, but we 
jave obtained better results by taking 
ihe voung man direct from his public 
_ He is more impressionable, more 
io absorb detail and to agree to dis- 
1c than the man with varsity experi- 
who must more often than not un- 
ri ywany things before he can be start- 
. the right road, 

The public school tradition is one of 
‘he finest products of this old country. 

publie school boy firmly believes 
it his particular school is the finest in 
he world. He is proud to belong to it and 
jis greatest ambition is to represent it in 
ome competitive game. 


school 


Keeping Alive the Team Spirit 
{ pm: spirit puts the honor and glory of 
the school before the honor and glory 
of the individual. We, in this house, en- 
deavor to keep that team spirit alive 
when these young men come to us. It is 
ereat thing for the house, and a great 
thing for business and results are proving 
that it is building up a house tradition on 
the same lines as the public school tradi- 
uons. 
The students are closely watched. Their 
technical training is the concern of their 


general guidance is directly the care of the 
ff manager, and in the close coopera- 
n of the two is found the strength and 
cess of the policy governing these 
young people. It is a psychological fact 
that many persons learn more quickly by 
‘he eve than by the ear. To this end dem- 
nstrations on the art of salesmanship are 
requently given, Students are further en- 
iraged to attend continuation and eve- 
ng classes, and to join the best libraries. 
Fortnightly expeditions to places of ed- 
tional and historical interest are or- 
cunized and well supported. In special 
cases grants are made toward expenses. 
his Is not an act of philanthropy but 
rather evidence of our belief that no man- 
agement can draw from any organization 
‘ workers more than it gives. Conversely 
‘0 Workers can expect to gain from their 
“hop or warehouse or shipyard more than 
‘hey put into it. Only when both sides 
sive will both sides gain, 
rhe second point on which we concen- 
trate is health. By this we mean health in 
mind as well as in body. Here we believe 
that the keynote to 
success in this work is 
Promote from the 
‘tart an atmosphere of 
“Incerity and confi- 
cence. There must be 
ho Consideration of 
arity on the one hand 
‘suspicion of econde- 
*cension on the other. 
small but none the 
a interesting fact, 
\ hich iN Our opinion, 
‘Ds to create the de- 
“Ired atmosphere at the 
Cutset is that we do not 
the words “employ- 
nd “employes.” 


( 


Set 


Ise 


er 


The Selfridge Club’s fiftee 
the management. Employes 
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Dances, concerts, whist drives and other entertainments are held fre- 
quently at the Selfridge Pavilion by the many employes of the firm 


All workers in this house, from Mr. Self- 
ridge down, are spoken of as “members” 
of the organization. 

American stores, of course, have wel- 
fare departments to look after the bodily 
health of the staff. Some of those I saw 
were wonderfully efficient, in fact so ef- 
ficient down to the minutest detail that 
one felt they were just marvellous ma- 
chines, so much so that there seemed a 
risk of the human side being overwhelmed 
by the mechanical. 

Our welfare arrangements are on the 
same lines, but with the constant study of 
the human side of the picture. This de- 
partment is notified daily of all absentees, 
not so much from the point of view of 
being absolutely up to date with all sta- 
tistical information but to enable our wel- 
fare workers to keep in touch with all 
cases of illness and accidents, to visit 
when necessary, particularly in cases 
where members of our organization are 
living alone, or in lodgings, and to insure 
that assistance in money or kind is avail- 
able from the very start. Members re- 
ceive full wages during illness up to three 
calendar months 


A Policy of Mutual Helpfulness 


N addition voluntary subscriptions are 
made to general, dental and ophthalmic 
hospitals, as a result of which members 


= Oy” ye Ke 






n-acre sport ground is a gift from 
find there many formsof recreation 


have neither difficulty nor expense in ob- 
taining specialized treatment when neces- 
sary. The usual first aid rooms with doc- 
tor and nurses in attendance are, of 
course, part of the equipment of our wel- 
fare department. 

The underlying principle in the welfare 
work of our organization is that each one 
must be out to help, advise and guide the 
other. The policy is one of communal con- 
structiveness, and from this policy comes 
into being our conception of the coopera- 
tive spirit. 

Now we come to the third main foe of 
productivity, namely, lack of the cooper- 
ative sense. And here, perhaps, we have 
advanced a little further than the United 
States in our efforts to instill into our 
business training the true cooperative 
spirit. It may be said in reply that the 
conditions of the two countries are en- 
tirely different, that the staffs have a dif- 
ferent mentality, that conditions of labor 
are so wide apart that it would be impos- 
sible to drive home into the minds of the 
American salesman and saleswoman that 
spirit of cooperativeness between them- 


*selves and the managerial side, which is 


growing so steadfastly in the business 
houses of Great Britain. 

Here are some of the ways we use to 
make this cooperative sense a living 
thing: We have a Staff Council, an elected 

and representative body, 

drawn from every quar- 

ter of the organization. Its 

especial cares are the 

physical and general con- 

« ditions of business life, the 

$= morality, discipline and 

loyalty of the house, and 

the improvement and ele- 

vation of every occupa- 
tion within the business. 

It does much useful 

work in making sugges- 

tions to the management 

for improved comfort and 

efficiency that might oth- 

erwise, in so large an or- 

ganization, escape notice 
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Like six secretaries... 
When you say it to the 


diphone 








If you buzzed every time you had an idea to dictate, 
you would need six secretaries. 


Don’t warm over your thoughts. 


Dictate them when they are on the tip of your tongue. Then 
they are neither forgotten nor half expressed. 


It is not volume of correspondence that makes the greatest 
need for an Ediphone. It is the freedom from office routine; 
the ability to speak your mind any time. That is the thing 
that makes the Ediphone so popular today. 

Our National Service will prove this at your desk and guar- 

; antee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. Hun- 
dreds of our old customers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone 
“The Ediphone,” your city,or write for our book, “Getting 
Action.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
LABORATORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


ORANGE, N. J. 





World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row 


MN 


Ediphone 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 


Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour every Monday 
Evening over the Coast to Coast Blue Network. 








When writing to Tuomas A. Eptson. Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 








for some time. But its greatest power as 
a responsible body lies in the particiy){ ing 
character of its labors. To each staff ¢ouy. 
cillor comes the knowledge that he is help- 
ing to maintain and foster the spirit, hon- 
or and policy of the house, and it is {}. 
responsibility and privilege of each one +, 
help build its fortunes and efficiency. 

Last, in our efforts to foster the coop- 
erative spirit, we go perhaps further thy 
America has ever dreamed of going. | re- 
fer to the Selfridge Club. 

This club acts as the connecting link 
‘between business and recreation. It is, of 
course, purely voluntary to join, but the 
majority of the members of the house }ye- 
long to it. 

It caters to the recreation and social 


side of our family, irrespective of their 


position in the store. The club grounds 
are about eight miles from the main store, 
and arrangements with the railway com- 
pany feeding the district make it easy 
and economical for members to get there 
Our sports ground, some 15 acres in ex- 
tent, is a gift from the management, and 
comprises football, cricket, hockey, and 
netball pitches, 19 lawn tennis courts ani 
a six rink bowling green. 


The Club Is Cooperative 


HE cooperative sense is maintained by 
means of a voluntary subscription of 2 
pence per week. As a result, members fee! 
a direct and personal interest in the ad- 
ministration of their club, and with this 
interest is linked indissolubly a sense oi! 
responsibility for its property, its tone and 
its future. 
In the club pavilion, also the gift of the 


| management, is a dance hall where 500 


persons can dance in comfort. Dances, 


| concerts, whist drives and other enter- 
| tainments are held frequently. The club 1s 





controlled by a general executive commit- 
tee under the presidency of Mr. Selfridge. 
Of the committee members, 50 per cent 
are elected by the staff, and the other 5!) 
per cent nominated by the management. 

Besides a social committee, there are 
subcommittees taking care of activities, 
such as cricket, football, tennis, hockey, 
swimming, athletics, badminton, bowls, 
dances, dramatic club, explorer’s club, ne' 
ball, rowing, cycling, rugby, radio, and 
musical society. 

It has been asked whether our methods 
justify the cost. Our reply is that, for the 
comparatively small outlay, one is repait 


a thousand times over. The delightful at- 





mosphere, the spirit of good will towar' 
each other, the determination to serve the 
public to the best of one’s ability, are 
matters which cannot be discussed 1” 
terms of pounds or dollars, but, at the 
same time, they are of immense value to 
the business. 2 
Efficiency and still greater efficiency 
must be the ideal of every executive, but 
without equally serious study of the hu- 
man element it becomes a ghastly busi- 
ness. Keen interest and heart throbbing 
enthusiasm produce a condition which, 1! 
wisely controlled, begets not only effici- 
ency, but a force which is irresistible. 
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“vacuum cleans” the roadbed - - 


for the smooth, swift run of the trains 


LIKE A GIANT BULLFROG, it 

hunches itself along the railroad track, 
gobbling up stones. It’s more talented 
by far than Mark Twain’s famous 
Dan'l,” which, brim-full of shot, 
could scarcely “h’ist his shoulders.” 


If you caught a glimpse of this 
Strange monster through the window 
of a Pennsylvania train, it might look 
to you like some prehistoric animal. 


_ You would never think of it as affect- 
ing your own comfort. Yet its ‘“‘mighty 
gobbling” is one of the chief reasons 
Why you ride so smoothly. 


As this huge machine moves steadily 
along the track, it scoops up the stones 
which ballast the roadbed. It shakes 
a sifts them clean of dirt. It dumps 
*m out again and smooths them to 

1¢ proper level . . . all in one operation! 


Presse: ballast must be most carefully 
sas em and laid. Otherwise it would 
aul ain well. Soft spots in the track 

result; and these would tend to 


increase the swaying and vibration of 
moving cars. Clean, well-laid ballast 
means comfort in riding. Until a few 
years ago, ballast cleaning was slow and 
difficult work. It involved several sep- 
arate operations. Now, after years of 
research and experimentation, this new 
machine moves over the rails, cleaning 
and re-laying the ballast in one con- 
tinuous operation—and doing it at the 
rate of 1,200 feet an hour! 


Day AND NIGHT, over 30,000 Main- 
tenance of Way men are working to 
perfect and condition the Pennsyl- 
vania’s roadbed. In 1928, the purchase 
of 300,000 tons of steel rails was author- 
ized—and 260,000 tons more in 1929. 
Much of this huge purchase is used for 
replacing the present heavy rails with 
yet heavier ones, so that the trains 
may glide even more smoothly . . . Like 
the Pennsylvania’s whole army of 176,000 
employees, the Maintenance of Way 
men are united in an effort to reach 
ever better standards of service. 








Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—473 hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





Carries more passengers, hauls more freight t 


han any other railroad in America 
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Amazing New Riding and Steering Ease 

Vastly Improved Traction—Speed with Safety 

Attention-Arresting New Beauty - 
Quicker Get-Away—Surer Stops 


Mohawk has perfected an advanced new principle in Balloon Tire Design 
... the easy riding, high shouldered, broad, flat-contoured tread, sup- 
ported by shock absorbing and distributing columns... which brings 
you all these coveted advantages. @ This boldly original, revolu- 
tionary improvement is available only in the distinguished, gold- 
= striped Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloon which has been 
: Pe tested and proved for two years. @ The lower air pressure re- 
Note in the above diagram hows quired—five pounds less than that recommended for any 
other tire—immensely increases traction and riding ease. 











the long, powerful supports (2) it 
the edges of the tread distribute : % 
the flexing up into the sidewalls = 72 
(3) eliminating possibility of ply 7 
and tread separation which have 











Featured by quality tire dealers everywhere complete, accurate, 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio f 


OHAWK 
B80 Farther/ 


“unbiased touring 
information on all 
long distance travel 

been so destructive of previous 

types of flat and semilat balloons. 


routes. Price 20c at 
all Mohawk Dealers. 










When writing to Tut Mouawk Russer Company please mention Nation’s Pusiness 
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| never saw such a finished and elegant exhibition of passing the buck. This bunch had the game down to a fine art 


Efficiency on a Sidetrack 
By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


HERE lurks in no dim corner 
ol my soul a desire to smash the 
idols of Big Business. No fiery 
| blood of a commercial iconoclast 
loWs In My veins, 
But the scales have fallen from my 
eves, And in at least one field I know 
res is not that precision of action, 
jy. iteness of decision, that quick- 
“icking mechanism that I have always 
eae with our big corporations, And 
ere is why, 
| bs . nay the past year I helped organize 
‘mall industrial company and am now 
< the oe a One of the needs 
es, me pie a railroad siding. So a 
ohn ce re was bought on a sec- 
tok “4 a railway. We will call it 
ite ak © N. K. Railway Company, 
sy aise that is not its name and 
combina a, i Seems a bit fitting as a 
— ion of initials. 
Pv Sire: the property one of 
rie ° pe of the road was ap- 
a ae asked whether or not his 
. /ly would cooperate in the location 
“ing to serve our plant. He was 





Cartoons by J. D. Irwin 


cordial, assuring, confident that the rail- 
road would be able to put in a siding 
that would meet our needs. 

“Tt will take around three weeks after 
you ask for it before we have it finished,” 
said this offiical. “Just let us know and 
we'll get it for you right away.” 

That was in May. We bought the land. 
The B. U. & N. K. was cognizant of the 
fact. But we were not ready to act. Fi- 
nancing had not been completed. It was 
completed in August. 

On August 17, the president of our 
company and I went to the offices of the 
B. U. & N. K. Railway Company. 


Best Service Promised 


gs: E want a sidetrack,” we said. 
“Fine,” said the B. U. & N. K. offi- 

cials. “We'll get a man out there from the 
engineering department tomorrow and 
give you grades. Here is our contract. Of 
course we do not do anything until the 
user has put up the estimated amount of 
the cost of the improvement.” 

“How much do you want deposited,” 
we asked? 


“Oh, we can’t tell until we have made 
an estimate. That will be ready right 
after our engineers go over the project.” 

That was on a Wednesday. Thursday, 
eight days later, we went back to the o!- 
fices of the B. U. & N. K. 

“Where’s that engineer that was to be 
out so we could show him where our 
siding is to be located,” we asked. 

“Why, hasn’t he been there?” was the 
surprised query. 

“He has not,” we replied. “And we've 
been out at the property looking for him 
every day since you said he would be out 
the next day.” 

The railway official turned to a tele- 
phone. He talked to the engineering de- 
partment. 

“Come, we'll go up and talk to the 
chief engineer,” we were informed. 

In the engineer’s office there was more 
confab. There had not been a man avail- 
able. They would send one out within the 
next two days. 

We waited the two days and then 
some. Several days after the time limit 
on this promise ran out a young engineer 
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showed up and made an estimate on the 
cost of the siding. That estimate ran 
about 40 per cent or something over $500 
above what the officials of the company 
had told us it would be. 

The day after getting the estimate we 
put up our check for the full amount. 
This was the first week in September. 

“We're ready to grade,” we told the 
officials. “Give us the elevations and we'll 
make the dirt fly. We don’t want to get 
in your way when you start to lay 
track.” 


“We'll have those grades right away,” 


was the promise. 
\ E waited for grades. Finally, in a fit 
of abstraction, one of the engineering 
force did get out there and give us the 
grades. But not before we had had two 
teams on the ground for three days 
waiting for him to show up so we could 
move dirt. 

Grades were set and within three days 
we had the grading done. We notified the 
railway. 

“How long will it be now,” we inquired 
anxiously. It was then the middle of Sep- 
tember and we had hoped to be in opera- 
tion by the middle of October. A month 
had already passed since we had in- 
formed the railroad officials that we were 
ready to put up our money and that we 
wanted action. 

“Oh, this has not been approved yet,” 
was the answer. 

“Well, where does it have 
to go to be approved?” 

“Up to the general man- 
ager of this division,” was 
the reply. So we waited sev- 
eral days for it to muddle its 
way up to the G. M. Why in 
Sam Hill the division mana- 
ger has to scrutinize such a 
detail as 300 feet of siding is 
beyond my ken. But he did. 
Nor was that all. 

We came back to the of- 
fices of the B. U. & N. K. 
hopefully expecting that the 
G. M. had approved of the 
project. But the application 
and the data that the engi- 
neering department had 
worked out in spare mo- 
ments had not found its way back to the 
office of the man with whom we had been 
doing business. 

“We'll go up and see,” said our friend 
—apparently the only one in the whole 
outfit that cared a hoot whether we ever 
got a siding. So we took an elevator to 
the floors above. 

“Why, I’ve never seen this before,” re- 
marked the G. M. glancing over the 
papers that had gathered like Spanish 
moss around the first little application 
that we had made for the siding. 

“It’s about time you got the big sur- 
prise,” we remarked with a little asper- 
ity. “That application has been in this 
office for six weeks, we’ve had our money 
up for nearly two weeks, we’ve had the 
grading done for over one week. It’s 


They Came Out at Last 
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about time you learned that our little 
company is begging the big, benign rail- 
way to give us just one little siding— 
which we pay far and to which you retain 
title.” 

There was further exchange of obser- 
vations. It had reached that stage. I had 
arrived at a place where I would have 
told the president of the B. U & N. K. 
a few things about the way in which his 
organization moved if he had been avail- 
able. Meanwhile there were carloads of 
materials to be used in building the plant 
speeding, by slow freight, to our city. 
That had been a request of the first 
man we had talked to in the B. U. & N. K. 
organization; that we route our construc- 
tion materials over the B. U. & N. K. 
The reciprocal promise was that the 
siding would be done so these cars could 
be set out on our own siding (which we 
pay for and the railway owns), and 
thereby cut the delivery cost. 

But the G. M. smilingly assured us 
that now that this had come to his at- 
tention things would move. They did— 
not. 

Ten days passed. Bills of lading came 
in. Our cars filled with construction stuff 
were on the way. We frantically ap- 
pealed to the B. U. & N. K. 

“I wonder where that case is,” said a 
friendly clerk. “I don’t believe it has 
got back yet. Let me do some telephon- 
ing.”” Some five or six offices were called. 
None knew where it was. I suspected 





We had two teams on the ground three days waiting 
for the engineer to show up to give us the grades 


from what passed that they didn’t care 
a Trap. 

“I guess you'll have to wait,” said the 
clerk. “It isn’t back from Chicago yet.” 

“Chicago?” we gasped. “Why in 
Tophet did it have to go to Chicago? 
Did they have to fingerprint it too?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Say,” we asked, seeking information, 
“how many offices does an application 
have to go through in Chicago?” 

“Oh, probably 11 or 12,” was the 
cheerful reply. “You see, they'll not let 
us pass on it here as final.” 

That was the history of several other 
calls at the offices of the B. U. & N. K. 
Here was their own engineering; force, 
with capable men on the ground, men 
with years of engineering experience, of- 





ficials who had been in railroading for 
half their life, and yet, that mess oj 
papers had to be shipped to Chicago fo; 
some swivel-chair fellow to give it a fishy 
stare and then turn thumbs down or 
thumbs up! What did he know about 
the conditions? Nothing. But he didn’; 
want the district engineer to go over his 
head and approve anything without his 
having his say. 

The papers got back from the Windy 
City. It was agreeable with the powers 
there that we should have our siding 
And then there was more telephoning, 
more “conferences,” and, I must admit. 
a bit more of asperity. The game was 
for the engineering department to pass 
it to the G. M.’s office, then back to the 
freight manager’s office, then to the con- 
struction foreman, then to the division 
superintendent, then to the keeper of the 
storehouse, perhaps to the pensioner oi 
wornout rails or some other office equally 
comical but equally obstructive to get- 
ting businesslike action on this job.” 


The Army Has a Rival 
“HONEST,” I confided to the official 


that seemed to be trying to help t- 
“IT never saw such a finished and elegant 
exhibition of passing the buck. I thought 
the army had it to a fine point. But this 
bunch you work with has the game down 
to a fine art.” 

He smiled. It was not his worry. It 
was nobody’s worry. Phut! Who cared 
about a dinky little siding of 300 feet. 
Anyway, when the “industry” as they 
called us, got too insistent it was always 
possible to dig into the files, dust off the 
application and send it on to some other 
office. 

Carsof materialscame. Demurrage piled 
up. There was no sidetrack. Materials 
were not yet on the ground. Our one real 
friend in the B. U. & N. K. office hustled 
around, Heaven knows how, and got per- 
mission to put the cars on the main line 
for a little while. With a great crew 0! 
men working like beavers we got the 
building steel unloaded. Other cars came. 
They should have been put on our own 
siding (that the railway owns). The car- 
had been shipped via the B. U. & N. K. 
at its request and with the assurance 
that the siding would be ready to take 
the cars. They also were unloaded from 
the main line. Still not a stick of timber 
or one rail on the ground for construc- 
tion of the siding. The B. U. & N. Kk. 
still had our deposit, also. They were still 
passing the buck. From engineering to 
supplies, from section boss to boss car- 
penter. It was as happy as a Maypole 
dance—except for the “industry.” 

Three and one-half months to the day 
have passed since we went into the B 
U. & N. K. office and said that we were 
ready to do business. The siding now 
under construction. But during the time 
that elapsed in place of the three weeks 
originally allotted to getting in our 
siding facilities, a mighty, crashing reali- 
zation has shattered a curious idea that 
I always held that big business organiza- 
tions were always efficient! 
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Business needed 


this 
modern 


| instrument 


; The new 


. CENTURY 


! PROTECTOGRAPH 











l 
. 
| 
| 
| 
Price: $87.50 plus trans- 
| portation (higher in Can- 
| ada). Other Protecto- 
: Sraph models from $22.50 


to $425. Liberal time pay- 


ments. Used machines ac- 
cepted in partial exchange. 








THE TODD COMPANY __ 4-29 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 


Name 
Address 


Business 
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UstNEss demanded a faster, more easily op- 
erated, more versatile, mode rately priced 
check writer. Todd answered with the new 
Century Protectograph. It more than ade- 
quately fills this need. Here, at last, is a small, 
compact machine in keeping with every modern 
business ideal of speed, convenience and adapt- 
ability. And at a price that makes it an 
unrivaled value! 


To appreciate the outstanding superiority of 
the new Century you must test its speed, its 
fine balance and easy leverage, its quick adapt 
ability to a variety of business forms, its cer- 
tain visibility and the perfection of its work. 
Let a Todd representative demonstrate the new 
Century in your office and show you how it will 
introduce new speed and economy into routine 
amount-writing — on practically any kind 
document! Only by actually seeing this hand- 
some and splendidly built machine at work can 
you judge what an immense improvement it 
is—and what an unprecedented value! 

Get in touch with the Todd Office in your 
city. Or mail us the coupon. The Todd Com- 
1899.) 


Sole makers of the Protecto- 


pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
graph, the New Super-Safety C hecks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Read these endorsements of the new 
Century Protectograph 


It is a pleasure to tell you that the new Century 
Protectograph which we have been using during 
the past year is absolutely satisfactory in every 
respect and is a great improvement over the ma- 
chines we were using. — THE Stranparp ELEctRIo 
SrovE Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

One of the chief points we favor is the visibility of 
the work you are doing, which enables us to be 
more accurate, where in the old machines any 
interruption of the operator might cause errors. 
Thus far we find no points in this machine on which 
we would offer criticism.—THe INpIANAPOLIS Boarp 
oF TrabE, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


We have used our Century Protectograph every day 
for the past year and have not spoiled a single 
check. Before this machine was purchased by us 
we had five or six different makes in as many years 
and none of them gave us the s.tisfaction that we 
are now obtaining —ENciisH Wooten MILLs, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

In regard to the Century Protectograph in use now 
nearly a year, we are pleased to advise that it is 
giving good, dependable service in every way.— 
O. C. Hansen Manuracturtnc Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing to THe Topp Company please ment 
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cling to 
old methods? 


N SOME sections of China, the water sup- 
I ply of a town is carried in wooden buckets 
on the shoulders of women—a method as old 
as the Chinese race. Good enough, perhaps, 
centuries ago, but today there are better meth- 
ods, easier, more efficient, and more sanitary. 

In some factories, buildings, stores, and 
other places of business and public gathering, 
they still polish or scrub floors by hand. 
FINNELL Electric polishing and scrubbing 
—tireless, noiseless, efficient, and economical 
—is as great an advance over such methods as 
the modern water system is over the bucket. 

The money saved through its use is reason 
enough for adopting the FINNELL System. 
But it yields extra dividends in sanitary, 
healthful surroundings and employee effi- 
ciency. It eliminates a possible cause of acci- 
dent—dirty, slippery floors. Have a FIN- 
NELL Engineer make a survey, advise you 
which FINNELL you need, and what it can do. 

Write for descriptive folder—stating whether 
for business or home use—to FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Inc., 404 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 
or 130 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Con- 


sult telephone book for local offices. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Waxes It Polishes It Scrubs 


For Homes, 
Too! 


The Household 
FINNELL refinish- 
es floors like new, 
and keeps them 
beautiful. Light, 
easy to handle. Sold 









8 sizes— 
ranging in 
price from 
$87.50 to 
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(Continued from page 44) 
consumer. In their case we would prop- 
erly measure the distribution they per- 
form with the entire yardstick, and we 
would find that they have assumed all 
| the cost factors of the functions of both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 

In the case of a chain-store system, 
buying as a wholesaler and selling as a 
retailer, we must measure the distribu- 
tion with the last two feet of the yard- 
| stick, and we find that none of the cost 
| factors has been eliminated by combining 
certain distributive functions under one 
management. It may be that some of 
those eests have been lessened or shifted, 
as good management may always lessen 
costs, but none has disappeared. Cash- 
and-carry stores may save the consumer 
the cost of credit and delivery; but you 
must remember that the consumer per- 
forms these services. Hence, to represent 
the distribution of stores of this kind, we 
should bracket all but the last two cost 
factors on the yardstick, and move the 
consumer over on the stick nearer to the 
manufacturer. 

In all distribution, we have to reckon 
with two basic elements of accumulative 
costs which are frequently overlooked, 
and never considered when -goods are 
priced on a quantity basis. 

The first is the physical movement of 
the commodity from point to, point. 
Every facility and every individual who 
helps in this movement contributes some- 
thing to the service and must be paid. 

The second element is the time con- 
sumed in the movement of the commod- 
ity from the point of origin to the place 
of consumption. If the interest on the 
money represented by the product were 
the only factor of cost in distribution we 
still should recognize that there is a con- 
stant accumulation of interest. If the 
commodity comes to rest in a warehouse 
there is an accumulating cost of rent, in- 
terest on investment, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, obsolescence, pay-roll and 
other plainly observable cost factors. 





The Price of Ignoring Costs 
[| JNDE® the pressure of competition 
and the blind desire for volume, these 
elements of movement and time are too 
frequently ignored in determining the 
price at which the product should be sold. 
But the fact that they are overlooked 
does not in any way modify their effect on 
actual cost. The business concern that dis- 
regards these elements and their results 
will knowingly or unknowingly pay the 
costs out of earnings or from capital. The 
cost factors of distribution are just as cer- 
tain as the costs of manufacture, and they 
create the same disastrous havoc when 
they are ignored by a manufacturer in 
pricing his commodity. 
It is a common practice of manufac- 








$950 


en writing please mention Nation's Business 


turers to predicate their selling costs on 


| certain estimated volumes of production, 





We Can’t Set One Price for All 


and this policy is only as sound as the 
estimate. But in many instances, along 
comes the “mass buyer” who assures 
manufacturer that he has a large order 
to place that will be “just so much vel- 
vet.” 

Of course, a special price that shows an 
inadequate gross mergin is demanded, 
on the argument that the order is large 
enough to reduce the production cost o! 
the manufacturer’s entire volume, and 
eventually show an indirect profit on the 
transaction. 

This argument is plausible, but the fal- 
lacy is that the price does not cover serv- 
ices and attendant costs which must b: 
compensated for from profits obtained 
from the balance of sales volume. Every 
sale which does not pay its proportionate 
part of the total cost requires a deduc- 
tion from profits already received or an- 
ticipated. 

Every service has a cost which cannot 
be cancelled by ignoring the service. 


One Manufacturer’s Plight 


be accepting orders of this sort manu- 
facturers violate the principle of func- 
tional pricing and loss is inevitable. 

Here is a typical experience of a manu- 
facturer. About five years ago he ac- 
cepted a large order from a mass buyer 
in the expectation that the saving on 
added production would offset the special 
discount necessary to get the business. 
As soon as his goods were put on sale by 
the distributor, other mass buyers began 
topurchase them on the same fallaciou: 
basis, and now the manufacturer finds 
that he is selling approximately 50 per 
cent of his entire volume to mass dis- 
tributors. , 

Five years ago this manufacturer ws 
selling all of his volume at a satisfactory 
profit to independent wholesale distrib- 
utors. Now he finds that the volume g0- 
ing through the wholesale channel is ra))- 
idly shrinking, due to lost wholesale ac- 
counts. 

On the balance of his volume, sold to 
mass distributors, his profit is negligible 
and is continually being burdened by the 
expense of increased service necessary t0 
hold the business. 

This manufacturer made the mistake 
of allowing the merchandising of his prod- 
uct to get beyond his control. In meeting 
the competition of the mass buyers, the 
independent wholesalers could not dis- 
tribute the product in an orderly and 
profitable manner, so they naturally sup- 
pressed its sale as far as possible, or dis- 
continued it entirely. 

If we had the complete record of this 
experience, it would be possible to meas- 
ure every loss factor by means of our 
yardstick and show the manufacturer Just 
how and why the unprofitable changes 1n 
his business took place. At first, the mass 
buyers, to get the quantity price down 
to bed-rock, assumed the functions 0! 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 











Six quarries operating twelve months in 


the year yield nearly a million cubic feet of 
marble annually. Yet there remains a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply in pink, gray, 
white and other unusually attractive colors 


... all uniform in quality and texture. 


Institutions whose building programs extend over a 
wide span of years will find Georgia Marble a safe 
choice . . . Exactly the same texture and colors pro- 
curable now, will be available for countless genera- 


tions .. . This assurance is of the utmost importance. 


Georgia Marble is beautiful 
it is durable 


it is strong 


Whether you are interested in Georgia Marble for a group of 
University Buildings, the foyer of an office building, a garden 
bench, or marble for any purpose ... an inquiry on your busi- 


ness stationery will bring you suitable and interesting literature. 


THE GEORGIA.MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814Bona Allen Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
QF A UUAGEUUUAAOUCALLESONLESTETERDPONET MOLSON 1 


456 Monadnock Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 


TUUUALLGURTNAADOALUNAAA EU POT LINVULTOSUUAL TENA 


When writing to Tue Grorcts Marste Compaxy please mention Nation’s Business 
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wholesaling and retailing with all of :| 
cost factors. 

Then, when other mass buyers beg; 
to compete in selling price on the prod- 
uct, they naturally sought a means oj 
obtaining still lower quantity prices by 
demanding that the manufacturer absori, 
certain cost factors of distribution in the 
name of service. This means, as measured 
by the yardstick, that the mass buyers 
insisted that the manufacturing part of 
the cost of service be 14 or 15 inches, 
rather than 12 on the yardstick. 

This manufacturer found that goods 
sold on a quantity price basis to a mass 
distributor almost invariably come into 
competition with the same goods sold at 
regular prices. That halted the movement 
of the merchandise passing through the 
hands of independent wholesalers and re- 
tailers, who found it impossible to meet 
the competition at a profit. This manu- 
facturer learned by bitter experience that 
anything that slows down the movement 
of goods through one channel adds a bur- 
den of cost that must be paid by some 
one, for the time element, is an appreci- 
able expense in all distribution. 

Take the experience of a manufactur- 
ing concern which turns out a line oi 
products that is widely advertised and 
almost universally used. 

An official of the company found that 
the selling expense of his company had 
increased from about five per cent to 
nearly 15 per cent within ten years. 

He attributed the cause to the demor- 
alized state of general distribution; but 
he did not have to look beyond his own 
selling policy for the cause of most of the 
increase. 

Ten years ago this company was dis- 
tributing its products entirely through 
wholesalers. It began to advertise its 
goods to speed up distribution for the 
wholesaler, and from time to time the 
advertising appropriation was increased. 
In about three years it was found that 
sales were not increasing at a rate justi- 
fied by the amount of the advertising, and 
ways of rapidly increasing volume were 
considered. 

It was found that there was a large 
number of retail dealers in the country 
who were capable of buying the products 
in larger quantities than could many 
small wholesalers. Therefore, since the 
quantity justified the practice, sales were 
made to the large retailers at wholesale 
price, and this branch of the business 
grew so rapidly that it soon required a 
special corps of salesmen. 


lelr 


Selling Wholesale to Users 


pHs produced volume and the com- 
pany went a step further and began to 
sell large users who had been customers 
of the retailers. It was soon found that 
many of these users—large hotels, insti- 
tutions and other organizations—could 
buy in wholesale quantities. Therefore, 
the company quoted them the wholesale 
price and shipped them direct. Soon 1! 
was necessary to increase the sales force 
to take care of this consumer business, 
and because larger volume seemed to be 
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he tendency has been to re- 
ince the size of the order necessary to 
stain the wholesale price. 

If we apply the yardstick to this ex- 
ve find that when the functions 
osaler and retailer were taken 

manufacturer, he failed to 
iopsider the cost faetors of both func- 
sons, It is significant, therefore, that the 
ent stimates that its selling cost 
_for it is really selling its goods 

But the increase mentioned 
<clling cost. I am sure that if 
of this concern were analyzed 
jecording to the yardstick of the three 
jistributive functions, with their detailed 
vost factors, they would show that the 
listribution costs of the company have 
yereased in even larger proportion. In 
wality, the cost factors of the wholesale 
and retail functions have been, largely if 
yot entirely, shifted to the manufacturer. 
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The Changing Price Scale 


| HAVE gone a long way from my orig- 
inal problem of the four orders that 


came to the same manufacturer. If we 
look at it again we find that the sales 
manager's trouble is that the price to the 
wholesaler is his base; that the price to 


ihe retailer should be inereased by the 
amount of the cost of the distributive 
services of wholesaling; that the price to 
the mail-order house should be dependent 
on whether it performs any or all of the 
wholesaling functions, 

lf the mail-order house performs the 
same function as the wholesaler, the price 
should be the same as to the wholesaler, 
ind if it operates merely as a retailer the 
price should be inereased to the extent 
that the manufacturer absorbs the cost 
lactors of wholesaling. 

It seems to me then that the consumer 
hould be charged a price that will in- 
clude the total cost of the wholesale and 
ietail functions, although in selling to the 
consumer in competition with the distrib- 
utor the manufacturer adopts a policy 
‘tat endangers his relations with his dis- 
ributors, 

I recognize that the quantity element 
s to0 Important in many lines to be over- 
looked. There is sueh a wide variation in 
“ie cost of quantities of commodities 
de according to specifications that the 
“Cling price may well be governed to 
ae extent by the size of the order. In 
ther lines we have the style element, and 
: the case of all specially ordered pro- 
,. 0h the quantity rightfully has an in- 


fluence on price, 
his ] 0; C 
At this point someone nes 
You have begged the question. The 
dssumptiny ds 
i mption was that all four orders were 
B , Jy. terms. And you go on to say, 
st th rC¢ ‘ : 
7 : y can’t be equal, because in each 
ase ft mi | ; | 
four le mM inulacturer, In accepting the 
dict ord 's, ust take over some of the 
‘Stributive cost faetors invelved. ” 
Li 


‘imply 


a t then state my point even more 
el us say that four trucks drive 


"lp to the 
that the 


10.000. , 


manufacturer’s warehouse, and 
‘our drivers present orders for 
its each and are prepared to 
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Big coal company betters service with 


Telephone Typewriter 








Consumers Company, Chicago, uses it to send typewritten 
orders from its main office to 14 widely scattered 
yards, thus saving time and eliminating errors 


For the instant and accurate transmission of 
peculiar names and addresses, figures, or an 
other information likely to be misunderstood, 
Teletype ... the Telephone Typewriter ... 
stands without an equal. 

By means of this remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to far-removed 
branches, warehouses or plants as rapidly as 
she can type them. 

As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errorsin transmission 
are virtually impossible. Receiving machines 
typewrite automatically, thus making it unnec- 
essary to wait for someone to answer before a 
message can be sent. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a typewritten record for filing at bothends. 
It combines the speed and convenience of the 
telephone with the authority and permanency 
of the printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not expensive, 
and will pay for itself repeatedly by eliminating 
errors, doing away with messengers and speeding 
up the flow of business. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 


TELETYPE| 
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Notable Users 


A A A 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 


Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 


American Can Co.,Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
New York Central 
Railroad, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 


Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 


General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 


American Surety Co., 
New York 


American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn Unien Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 
Crane Co., Chicago 


Bonbright & Co., 
New York 
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: Nl 
Mail =! 
! 


! for more information 

i Sign, pin to letterhead and mail to 

f) Tevetyre Corporation (formerly § 
Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n), é 
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ROM 1924 to 1928 Thew has set 
a fast pace in power shovel and 
crane development. 85% of Thew 
machines purchased in 1928 were 
ofatype notonthe marketin1924. 


During this Period Thew sales 
have increased 231% — evidence 
that these new types of equip- 
ment have been enthusiastical- 
ly received by a progressive 
industry. 


To invest in a power shovel or 
crane, without investigating the 
latest Thew Lorain machines, is to 
run the risk of purchasing equip- 
ment that is already behind 
the times. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
Lorain, Ohio 


Builders of Power Shovels and Cranes 
for 33 Years. 


n writing to Tue Tuew Snover Company please mention Nation’s 
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pay cash for the quantities purchased, ln 
this case, the manufacturer would acty il- 
ly perform no part of the distributive 
functions beyond his shipping room. Thy. 
sale of all four orders would be on ex- 
actly the same direct cost basis to 
manufacturer. Then the question js. 
Should the sales manager sell 4] four 
orders at the same price? 

And the answer is no, decidedly X¢! 

Our merchandising experience since the 
war proves conclusively that a manufac. 
turer of branded goods, which are sol 
regularly through the usual channel, ean- 
not establish a permanent success by 
pricing his goods on a quantity basis. 
Today, as never before, a manufacturer's 
permanent profits and success depend on 
his ability to merchandise his goods—to 
distribute them in an orderly and profit- 
ible manner. 


The 


Making Profits Continuous 


RICE is a factor of merchandising, 

and in this case the sales manager 
could properly assume that one or more 
of the buyers is employed by a retailer 
or a large consumer, and that if the or- 
ders are sold at the same price there will 
be a conflict in the competition on the 
goods that will create a merchandising 
loss for the manufacturer. 

Remember that this sales manager does 
not make money for his company by sell- 
ing individual orders at prices governed 
by quantity. 

He is employed to see that the com- 
pany’s profits are assured and continu- 
ous, and there is no doubt that assured 
and continuous profits can result only 
when the manufacturer’s volume flows 
uninterruptedly through its channel 0! 
distribution. 

If our sales manager knows his bus'- 
ness he will refuse to sell all of the four 
buyers until or unless he is able to de- 
termine the functions of distribution they 
perform, for the success of his compat) 
depends, not on the mere profit on four 
orders at the wholesale or a concession 
price, but on what happens to the goods 
after they leave the manufacturer s ware- 
house. Then, after he determines the nec- 
essary facts, our sales manager will price 
each of the four orders according to the 
distributive functions performed by the 
purchasers, 


The Only Way Out of the Fog 


RICING involves a selection of cus- 

tomers according to functions )¢! 
formed by them. The quantity disco! | 
or the special price on a quantity apt 
should reflect only its actual saving to [° 
seller at the point in the distributive 
movement occupied by the goods at the 
time the proposition is made. 7 

The only economic method of pric! is 
is according to the cost factors ol io 
distributive functions performed. Manu- 
facturers must learn that their succe- 
depends on a scientific method of pricins 
that will. reasonably assure the order! 
distribution of their merchandise. There 
is no other way out of the fog that now 
envelops our entire distributive system. 
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DISTRESSING CASE OF THE MISFILED RECORD 
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KARDEX * SAFE-CABINET POWERS 


KALAMAZOO BAKER-VAWTER 
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When writing to Remincton Rano Be 


ut now they 
use a quick- 


delivery file 


IDE-AND-SEEK is a great game 
for the kindergarten. But not for 
your office. 


When you want information these busy 
days, you can’t afford to have records 
buried in the dim caverns provided by an 
out-of-date filing system. 


Modern organizations cannot tolerate the 
files of our fathers. Now records must be 
an open book toall, not tied to the memory 
of a single clerk—but foolproof, arranged 
to prevent misfiling—and fast as the pace 
of the modern mind. 


Simplicity, accuracy, speed — these are 
the laws on which Library Bureau filing 
systems and equipment are built. In a few 
moments a Remington Rand specialist 
can show you how they are attained. 


He will explain the Indexing Service, 
which can install a Remington Rand 
system without any interruption to your 
regular routine. He will tell you how the 
Library Bureau’s automatic method of 
filing reduces alphabetical divisions from 
400 to 40, and allows the eye to outstrip 
the fingers. 


He will tell you about the Space-Saver 
Cabinet—five drawers where once were 
four; and the Flexifile which makes tug- 
ging and stuffing unnecessary, and keeps 
folders upright. 





He will examine your problems impar- 
tially, because Remington Rand is a clear- 
ing house for all types of up-to-the-minute 
office methods. Call the nearest branch 
(all sales are direct), or write Remington 


Rand Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OU’VE probably, at some time, bought 

a piece of equipment or machinery, 
charged it off at the regular rate of deprecia- 
tion and then found that it was running and 
serving you for years after it was completely 
written off. All the extra service you get from 
it is “free time.” 


Well...there are buildings, too, that work 
out that way. Buildings that you can put up, 
charge off comfortably in 10 years and find 
them just as good at the end of that period, 
serving you well, and with no depreciation 
to be paid on them. That’s “free space.”’ 


What kind of buildings will do that? 


Naturally they must be moderate in first 
cost, or you cannot charge off a sufficiently 
large percentage each year to write the build- 
ing off quickly. You can get this moderate 
first cost by putting up buildings of light steel 
framework, covered with roofs and side- 
walls of corrugated metal. BUT— 


On the other hand, the ideal building must 
require no maintenance costs, no painting, 
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no repairs... for large maintenance expen- 
ses would eat too much into the amounts you 
could set aside for depreciation. You can 
avoid maintenance cost on buildings like this 
by covering them with roofs and sidewalls of 
Robertson Protected Metal... for RPM re- 
quires no maintenance of any kind. 


The building above is covered with RPM. 


By using RPM, you can erect buildings that 
will give you years of “free space”... build- 
ings that will be low in first cost, that will 
have little or no maintenance or expense 
costs afterwards; buildings that you can take 
down, move, re-erect, if conditions change 


Contrast that with the old-time buildings 
which take 50 years to write off...and which 
may get unsuitable long before you can pos- 
sibly write them off. 


Let us tell you how this material can be of 
service in your buildings. Send us your blue- 
prints, and tell us your situation. It will cost 
you nothing for our suggestions. 


H.H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


ROBERTSON 


CoD 


BUILDING SERVICE 
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Shall We Legislate Our Profits? 


By W. A. VINCENT 


President, Western Lithograph & Office Supply Co. 


O begin with, permit me to say 
that I have had 30 years’ ex- 
perience in association activi- 
ties, as a representative of my 
ou business, and that I am not an ad- 
rocate of price-fixing, as generally under- 
stood. I do, however, thoroughly believe: 
hat prices fix themselves and should have 


tila 
some protection. Further, I am not an 
advocate of paternalism that will guaran- 
tee anybody anything. 

My whole thought is that the present 
competitive condition in the commercial 
world should be changed so that every- 
one will be given a chance to work out 
his own salvation in his own in- 
dustry without the interference of 
wnorance and malice. 

At first thought, one would say 
ihat this is exactly the condition 
under which we are working. I be- 
lieve, however, that an analysis 
will show differently. 

What is the producer and the 

listributor in the commercial 
world entitled to? Should the re- 
sults of his investment and enter- 
prise be a matter of chance, sub- 
ject. to all the dangers of unfair 
practices? Is not profit the life- 
blood of industry? Can any commercial 
enterprise live without it? Should it be 
siieguarded in any way, or do we have the 
right system today, when profits are ex- 
posed to the jackals in industry? 
_ Can the selling price of any article be 
ur unless it returns the seller a profit, 
provided that price is based on an eco- 
homical cost? And what is an economical 
cost? Is it not sound to assume that an 
economical cost is one based on the aver- 
‘ge cost in any industry ? 


What Is the Producer's Due? 


PP ESALLY, if a producer sells an article 
” ita price based on an economical cost, 
Is he not entitled to the assurance of a 
proht? In other words, a member of an 
industry, whose costs are as low as the 
‘\verage, must be operating in an efficient 
ind economical way in every depart- 
ment. Then, isn’t he entitled to a sta- 
bilized market so the sales that he makes 
under these conditions will surely return 
him a profit? 

It would seem that here is material to 
‘atrant the commercial world’s assem- 
Wn convention representatives from 

vi industry to answer these questions. 
ie ye interview with the Sec- 
half am, mmeree some year and a 

‘0 on this subject of a stabilized 





IS THE MAN who sells without a prof- 
it such a menace to his industry and, 
through his industry, to society, that the 
Government should regulate his bus- 
iness? Here is an argument in favor of 
such regulation. You may agree or dis- 
agree. Anyway it will make you think 








fair selling price the discussion was open- 
ed with this remark: 

“Mr. Hoover, we would not be here 
bothering you with the problems of our 
industry if we did not know that they 
were common to all industries, notwith- 
standing the fact that ours is the third 
largest in the country.” 

I think that we will all agree that the 
matter of a stabilized fair selling price 
is @common problem. The question is 
how to focus the thinking of the com- 
mercial world on the real “nigger in the 
woodpile.” 

From my experience in discussing this 
subject, 1 am sure that there is going to 
be a cry of radicalism, but history has 
shown that what often has been consid- 
ered radicalism at the time eventually 
was proven to be fundamentally sound. 
M. C. Ripley, of the General Electric 
Company, in an article in a current mag- 
azine says, “There is a radicalism that 
means real progress. Don’t be afraid of 
advanced thinking.” So let us analyze the 
real condition. 

It would seem that the whole fabric 
of our present civilization is dependent 
on our commercial prosperity. When 
business is not in a prosperous condi- 
tion, the reaction is unemployment, 
which means shortage of purchasing 


power. The circle of an undesirable con- 
dition is ever widened; and it does not 
take long for its influence to be felt in 
the moral and physical sides of our civi- 
lization. Thus a healthy condition in our 
commercial life is most important and is 
worthy of our best thought and earnest 
consideration. 

It is a fact, whether we recognize it 
or not, that when an individual or group 
of individuals engages in any commercial 
enterprise that individual or group as- 
sumes responsibilities, and is, together with 
all others in that industry, responsible 
to society for the prosperity of our com- 
mercial civilization. Further, it 
would be natural for the units of 
any industry to assume the atti- 
tude that only when the industry 
is In a prosperous condition have 
they a chance to be successful. 

But, in these days, I doubt if 
very much thought is given to the 
industry as a whole. Rather, it is 
devoted largely to the selfish in- 
terests of the individual units, 
which are bending every effort to 
make a profit for themselves re- 
gardless of how the industry as a 
whole may be affected. The popu- 
lar weapon in use seems to be a most dan- 
gerous one, namely, the sword of a cheap 
price. 

This is, indeed, a two-edged sword that 
cuts both the individual who uses it and 
the industry to which that individual be- 
longs. A few ordinary examples of every- 
day practices may be mentioned here. Any 
business man can recall scores of others. 


There Are Thefts and Thefts 


UST yesterday in our local paper ap- 

peared a half-column article on the 
trial and sentence of a man who had stolen 
a cow. For this terrible crime, the man 
received a sentence of seven years in the 
penitentiary. 

On the same day, I learned of a trans- 
action in the milling industry involving 
a sale of 5,000 barrels of flour at a price 
less than the cost of the raw material 
plus that of manufacture. In other words, 
the flour was sold without a profit. I found 
that on a sale of this volume a reasonable 
profit should be about $1,000 or $1,200. 
Here’s a case where the seller absolutely 
stole the profit from the industry, and is it 
not a fact that this profit was just as es- 
sential to the industry as the cow was to 
its owner? 

Even though the crime in dollars and 
cents was probably 20 times the value of 
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The busiest executives realize 
the sound business sense of ~ 
| getting away occasionally — of 
' gelaxing and fefreshing them- 









Ree 
WwW ¥ not a sea trip — Europe — 
” @@acationthat need take you away 


= frém your desk only 17 days? 
‘Sail from New York Saturday: 

Week end on the ocean. All the 
_ while you are in touch with your 
| associates and with the market 
' ‘by radio. Have four days in Paris 
' or London. 


Sail on the Majestic, the world’s \ 
largest ship, or the popular \, 
Olympic. Or if time is less press- ~ 

_ img, the Homeric, Belgenland, 

| Minnewaska or Minnetonka. 

; convenience and luxury, 

~ amd yet the cost is moderate. 
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the cow, yet there was nothing unusual 
about it, and no news item appeared 
relative to it. This illustration is a fair 
example of the inconsistency of our 
thinking as regards conditions in our 
commercial world. 

In our own business we are selling 
scratch pads in our retail store, made up 
from scraps of paper of practically no 
potential value, at a higher price per 
pound than we are charging for taking 
full sheets of the same paper, litho- 
graphing engravings on them and making 
them into bank counter checks. 


Checking the Volume Chaser 


HE reason is not because members of 

the industry are a set of boobs and do 
not know their costs; it is because a few 
members of the industry feel that with a 
low price they can obtain a volume suf- 
ficient to make a profit even at cut 
prices. 

The net result is that those who do 
know their costs are bound to meet that 
price competition. If they do not, then the 
volume chaser will get a volume and make 
his profit at his price, and the rest can 
fold up,their tents and get out of business. 

The local paper I mentioned on the 
same day carried a display advertise- 
ment for a retail clothing merchant an- 
nouncing that he would make his usual 
end-of-the-season reduction on spring 
suits and top coats, which would be a 
great benefit to his many customers and 
so on. 

I know this merchant to be an estim- 
able gentleman, but he is not in a finan- 
cial condition to be a philanthropist. 
His action was prompted by some other 
motive than the one he gave, but the 
damaging effect on the industry in this 
particular city is the same whatever the 
motive. 

The other stores are forced to meet his 


| cut prices, and all stand a chance of going 


through the season without a profit. Had 
they not met his cut in price, this mer- 
chant’s sales would have reached such a 
volume that he could have sold even at a 
lower price and made money. 

Some would say without thinking that 
the public gets the benefit, and is not 
that a good thing? Well, is it? How 
about the other clothing stores forced to 
go out of business? How about the va- 
cant store rooms and clerks thrown out 
of employment, just because of unre- 
strained human selfishness as exemplified 
in the use of the two-edged sword of a 
cut price by this merchant? 


Our Stone Age Price System 


‘ue competitive price system today in 


our commercial world is not new. It 
was inaugurated in the beginning of hu- 
man existence, when each man looked out 
for himself, regardless of how his actions 
might injure another. 

In other words, we are still doing busi- 
ness on the Stone Age plan of the survival 
of the fittest. : 

Any reform in the business world 
must be handled in the same way as a re- 
form in any other field, namely, by taking 
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the conditions as they are and workine 
out the solution of the problem with th, 
least disturbance. There are three fy¢. 
tors to be considered—the public, the in- 
dustry, and the individual units of tho 
industry. 

In my judgment, Abram Myers, former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has given us a constructive principle 
to begin with. In a speech before the Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association in New Or- 
leans he said many good things, but con- 
cluded with this remark, “There is a fun- 
damental principle that one may not use 
his property so as to inflict unnecessary 
injury upon others.” , 

Trade associations are the natural out- 
growth of a condition that requires some 
united effort to solve the problems in 
the various industries. These organiza- 
tions have aided materially in working out 
plans and methods of operating industry, 
maintaining research departments, ex- 
changing methods and ideas. As a result 
of these activities industry today is in bet- 
ter shape to meet opposition than it has 
ever been before. 

But, notwithstanding all these efforts, 
no industry is without the extreme haz- 
ards that in many cases annihilate profit. 
In fact, after 30 years of association ei- 
forts in our industry, we find it more 
difficult to keep a healthy financial condi- 
tion than ever before. 

In my judgment, this condition is 
caused by the fact that our profits are ab- 
solutely unprotected. 

Owing to existing laws, trade associa- 
tions have been limited in their activities 
as far as price maintenance is concerned 
to a program of education alone. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in an edu- 
cational way—teaching and preaching 
business ethics and cost accounting— 
and this movement has reached a large 
percentage of our business world. 

Yet it is the minority members, who 
have not been reached by the movement 
or who refuse to accept the principles 
taught, who dominate the markets in 
nearly all industries. 


The Triangle of Civilization 


HE average business man is so e)- 

grossed in his own affairs that he re- 
fuses to think beyond the confines of hi- 
own desk or he would observe that this 
educational program is not sufficient, as 1' 
never has been sufficient in any othe! 
phase of our civilization. 

Civilization may be likened to an eter- 
nal triangle. One-third of the triangle 
can be called the moral side, another 
third the physical, and the base the bus'- 
ness or commercial. These three phases 
are so closely related to each other that 
they cannot be separated. No matter 
how moral a man may be or how per- 
fect. physically, if he doesn’t have the 
price of a meal at hand he is assuredly 
defeated. 

On the other hand, he may be nearly 
perfect morally and well off commercially, 
but if he is physically diseased and cannot 


digest his beefsteak, he is again defeated. 
The result inevitably must be the same 1! 
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“White Paint” 


declares B. T. Perry, Director of Chemical 
Research of The American Locomotive Co. 
“or a very light tint is used in painting our laboratory interiors. The exactitude of 
laboratory work requires a well-lighted and cheerful interior. White or light tinted 
paints help artificial or natural illumination to expend itself to the best advantage. 
We use a lithopone base paint because of its whiteness and strength, because it will not 
darken, and because it is easy to wash clean.” (The New Jersey Zinc Company manu- 
factures Albalith, the super-lithopone, and other high-grade zinc pigments. Sub- 
stantial proportions of these zinc pigments (zinc oxide and lithopone) mixed with the 
Proper oils and driers, form quality paints, made by all reliable paint manufacturers. 
(, Information on these pigments and paints is of value to you. Write to us to-day. 


x 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. New Jersey’ 160 Front Street, New York City 





When writing to THe New Jersey Zinc SALes Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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any other combination of the triangle is 
considered. 

Analysis will show that the moral and 
physical sides of our civilization have 
made wonderful advancement since the 
beginning of our organized life. It is in- 
teresting to inquire into the reason. On 
both the moral and physical side, we have 
spent billions of dollars and have em- 
ployed the best educated brains in the 
world to lead us. 

This is not peculiar to the moral and 
physical phases however, for in the com- 
mercial world the same treatment has 
been applied. Few in the commercial world 
will admit that members of the professions 
in the moral side, such as the ministers 
and teachers, or on the physical side, such 


| as the physicians and surgeons, are more 


capable or better equipped mentally for 
progress than are the men in the commer- 


| cial world. 


No Lack of Money or Brains 


HE facts are tht we demand and 
have men in the commercial world just 


as intelligent as we have in the professions, 





and we have spent and are spending bil- 
lions of dollars to maintain this condition. 


| Thus it logically follows that it is not 


a lack of money or brains that has pre- 
vented us from making progress in the 


commercial world similar to that made in 


the moral and physical. 

It must be, then, that the moral and 
physical worlds are possessed of some ad- 
vantages that the commercial world does 
not enjoy. 

It may be argued by people who do 
not think deeply on the problem that we 
have made wonderful advancement in the 
commercial world in the past 50 years 


| along the line of business ethics. This is 


true so far as recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that business ethics are 
necessary for healthy business conditions 


| is concerned. But the results in profits on 


account of applied ethics are negligible 
thus far, because of conditions already 
mentioned. 

The Rotary Club has sensed the need 


| of something along this line and is promot- 


ing a business code of ethics. This, in my 
judgment, is tangible evidence of the need 
of a change from our old system of the 
survival of the fittest. The Club’s code of 
ethics embodies about all the principles 
that are necessary to bring about a con- 
dition that would cure many of today’s 
business evils. 


Two Methods of Promotion 


ISTORY, however, records another 
code of ethics, first given to the world 
by a man named Moses. It has become the 
foundation of our moral and civil code, 
and our civilization could not exist were 
it not for the adoption of this code into 


| our everyday life. It is worth while to 


compare the methods used in promoting 
the two codes. 

The Rotary Club, owing to existing 
laws, is using the only means possible to 
put over its doctrine of business ethics— 
education. Rotarians, however, do not 
seem to realize that this will only get 


them part way, and that no goal 
be reached by this method alone. 

It will stimulate a few who are \'jline 
to play the commercial game faiy|\ jy; 
their efforts will be nullified by the unja; 
practices of those not reached by the ey. 
cational program and by those who joy 
selfish reasons will not play the eam, 
fairly. 


an ever 


int 
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Rounding Out the Program 


HE Moses code of ethies, on the othe; 

hand, has been handled far different|y 
by its promoters, and the Rotary (hy), 
would be wise to study their methods. 
These promoters have not in any sense (e- 
preciated the value of education; in fact. 
they have spent billions of dollars and 
have employed the best brains in the 
world to lead them in their educationa! 
program and are still doing so. 

But experience has shown them th:! 
this is not sufficient. They have added 
to their educational program legislativ; 
enactment, and these together have given 
us a condition in the moral and physical 
sides of our civilization which makes un- 
fair practices the exception and not th 
rule. 

The entire situation upon which | have 
been commenting seems to revolve around 
the Sherman Antitrust Law and the Clay- 
ton Acts, which now prevent any con- 
structive action to remedy the condition. 
I would add to our educational program 
for business ethics legislation that would 
make it possible for fair practices to be- 
come a law in any industry when 80 or “) 
per cent of that industry, together with 
governmental supervision, agree 0! 
policy. 


A Simple Plan to Handle 


HE thought naturally arises that such 

a plan would involve much govern- 
mental organization and cost vast sums t 
handle. On the other hand, the plan woul! 
be simple, for one fundamental reason— 
selfishness. For example, the average mat 
daily sees some law violated, but unless 
the violation disturbs him mentally, 
physically, or financially, he pays littl 
attention and, like Cain, inquires, “Am | 
my brother’s keeper?” 

But if fair business practices were p:!! 
of our legal code, the violator would in 
every instance step upon a vital part 0! 
our anatomy (our pocketbook), and th 
reaction would be such that it would } 
our great pleasure to be our brothers 
keeper. There would be no difficulty 1 
findiig a prosecutor. 

I am sure that the industries them=c!\' 
would be willing to bear the burden of 1! 
expense necessary to put the plan 1 0) 
eration. 

The whole matter may be summed | 
in a few words: 

Let us rebuild our commercial fabric 
on a legalized fair selling price on all com- 
modities, basing such price on an ¢CO- 
nomical cost with a fair profit added. Ii 


) 


it is fair it is like the truth, it canno' 
more fair. Then why not stabilize 10 «1 
protect it, for only through a fair prec 


can the profits of industry be conserve’. 


I 
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The inherent sta- 
pility of the Ryan 
is tke the “‘come- 
back” of the boxing 
dummy 


VHNAKE the stick and convince yourself 

regarding the new Ryan Brougham for 
Six. You will agree that its ease of handling, 
stability and sureness of control widen the 
margin of superiority which the world con- 
cedes to Ryan. 


You will graspethe difference between merely 
a delicately balanced ship that will fly “hands 
off” only after a close adjustment of the stabi- 
lizer, and the new Ryan which comes back 
smoothly, automatically, and with certainty 


— being deliberately forced out of normal 
ight, 


the Ryan differential aileron control is so 
quick and smooth that it is best left alone, in 
tact, the ship will bank automatically if the 
rudder is used and can be easily steered by the 
ailerons. Directional control has been per- 
‘ected to a degree that is a delight to mail 
pilots and other cross-country flyers. 








Heretofore, air- 
craft balance has 
been as precarious 
as a juggler's trick 


To meet the new Ryan production schedule, 
now in full swing at the St. Louis plant, con- 
tract has been let for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of the new Wright 
Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engines. 


Early deliveries of the new Brougham are 
now obtainable through Ryan distributors at 
principal airports throughout this country 
and abroad. Write for new illustrated catalog. 


THe MauHoney-Ryan AIRCRAFT CorP’N 
LAMBERT-ST. Louis AIRPORT 
Ancium, St. Louts County, Missouri 


P. DeC. Ball, 
President and 
Chairman of 
Ryan Board, Col. 
Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and J. J. 
“Red” Harrigan, 
photographed 
after Col. Lind- 
bergh’s recent test 
flight in the new 
Ryan 
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Each year Industrial | 


GAS HEAT 


gains in popularity 
; +. scene ae OF ceinme reer] 


“| 


a | 






‘ Sales of man- 
5 ufactured gas in 
<a the United Siates 
for industrial and com- 
| ‘mercial purposes from 
4 1921 to 1928, inclusive. 
Note that the actual 
¥ volume has increased 
more than 100%. Wher- 
ever heat is needed, gas 

3 heat is better. 


ACK in 1921, seventy-odd 
billions of cubic feet of 
manufactured gas met the 


need of Industry. 





Last year Industry used a hun- 
dred and forty-seven billion 
cubic feet. Something more 


than double 1921’s record! 


This gain wasn’t philanthropy. 
Industry is hard-boiled. Gas 
heat produces! 


Today there are innumerable 
uses for gas heat in industry. 


Gas heat is economical; profit- 
able. It is flexible; capable of 
instant control and accurate 
regulation. Above all, it is 
dependable. Whatever your 
heating problem, gas heat gives 
you the most for your fuel 


dollar. 


A copy of “Industrial Gas Heat” 
should be on your desk. A 
postal card brings it. Address 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 





IF IT’S DONE WITH HEAT— 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 


GAS 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Free Car Rides Aid Sales 


By RAY PEEBLES 


FREE ear ride to the business dis- 
triet was a novel attraction of- 
fered by the retail merchants of 

| Erie, Pa., recently to give additional im- 
netus toa Dollar Day sale they were hold- 
ing. 

Under arrangements with the Retail 
Merchants Association of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the street railway company 
collected no fares from persons riding to 
the downtown section between 9 and 11 


| o'clock on the morning of the sale. 








The plan was heavily advertised in the 
newspapers and proved so popular that 


every street car entering the shopping 


district during the two-hour period was 
crowded to the doors. 

The street car company made no effort 
to discriminate between bona fide shop- 
pers and persons who were merely taking 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy a 
free ride. 

A report on the exact number of pas- 
sengers carried by the street cars during 
the two-hour period is not available but 
car operators reported that the traffic 


1999 


during the interval was the heaviest {)ey 
had ever experienced at that time of 
day. 

The merchants paid the street ear eo- 
pany an amount previously agreed yon 
to cover the losses incurred in giving ay 
ear rides. This sum proved an excell 
investment, however, because of th 
creased number of persons who attended 
the sale. The stores were crowded {: 
the opening hour until late in the alter- 
noon. 

The car company, of course, realized 
on its end of the bargain when the home- 
ward trek of shoppers began. Cars usiially 
taken off the lines during the early hours 
of the afternoon were forced to continue 
their runs late into the day because of the 
unusual number of persons demanding 
transportation. 

The plan had been under considera- 
tion in Erie for some’ time prior to its 
adoption. Its suecess has prompted the 
retail merchants to consider it as a perm:- 
nent. feature in connection with their tu- 
ture special events. 








Why Should Anyone Hunt a Job? 


(Continued from page 64) 
all and often suffer more than the wage- 
earner. 
This thing is coming. 
“T agree with you,” said a market ex- 
pert, “but don’t say so—I’m regarded as 
a visionary now when I talk markets, and 


| this would be considered plumb crazy.” 


It will be done—but who will do it? 

That seems to lie between Government 
and Business—Government with a glori- 
fied employment office, and a statistical 
goose step from one job to another, with 
every sort of delay; or Business, organ- 
ized to transfer its own workers from one 
department to another in the single or- 
ganization, or transfer them from one con- 
cern to another in a given industry, or 
from any establishment in a community 
to any other establishment. 

Here is where the measuring comes in 
—to find out what all these different es- 
tablishments have in the way of work 
and need in the way of workers. That has 
never been done. The workers have been 
dropped into the street if there was no 
place to which they could be shifted in 
the same organization and have run 
around like drops of mercury, hunting 
new jobs, until as many as possible placed 
themselves. Only, some of the drops 
didn’t run. 

But Business itself has done a better 
job than that on occasion. 

Some years ago, an inventor, Henry A. 
Wise Wood, perfected a machine called 





the Autoplate for making newspaper 
stereotype plates mechanically. It would 
make them faster than hand stereotyp- 
ing, increase the time for last-minute 
news, and do away with one of the hard- 
est, hottest jobs on a newspaper. But 
there were hundreds of hand stereotyper= 
to be displaced and they had a strong 
union. This was the principal difficulty 
encountered in the inventor’s introdic- 
tion of his machine. 


It Helped the Workers 


N R. Wood invited the officials of the 

stereotypers to inspect. the machine, 
told them that it would displace men «i 
first, but called their attention to the fact 
that all improved machinery ultimately 
creates more work and better, and re- 
minded them of the trying character of 
stereotyping as then done. The union took 
the machine under its protection. As : 
result of this arrangement, the Autoplate 
quickly came into use on all Americal 
newspapers. Within five years after its 1n- 
troduction, the number of stereotypes 
had doubled and wages had risen. A meas- 
uring job! 

As Business wakes up to the fact tha' 
the consumer and the producer are the 
same Jim and Jenny Jones, the consume! 
will be considered too valuable to be al- 
lowed to go to waste while he is hunting 
a place to produce. 

Just watch the developments in this 
direction in the next five years! 
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TOUGH! The envelope 

in the picture, with a string 
tied round its “middle,” and a 
dog hanging on the string, is an 
Improved Columbian Clasp. Its 
ability to withstand rough treat- 
ment assures you that #t will carry 
your mailings safely. 


FIBRES! Photo- 
micrograph show- 
ing the finely-mat- 
ted fibres which 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp 
stock. The micro- 
scope is only one 
of the many pre- 
cise instruments 
whose scrutiny this 
stock must pass. 





SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


_ 


- Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 
- ‘Scotch seams”—they never give. 
, Clasp of malleable metal that resists break- 
ing. 
*. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 
>. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
ough patch, Lines up with clasp every time. 
Inspection at factory makes certain of this. 
- Identified by name “Improved Columbian 


Clasp,” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 


in 


we 


) 


. Thirty -tw . 
hirty two stock sizes, to fit practically 
iny job without making to order. 





When writing to Unrrep States Envevore C 


‘DOGGONE 
Goecn’ 


a clasp envelope that 
protects its contents 


TOP taking chances. Insure the safety of your mailings. Buy 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. The tough, flexible 
stock from which these envelopes are made must pass the rigid 
tests of a whole battery of scientific instruments in our laboratory 
before it even starts on the way to being a good clasp envelope. 
That is why its good quality never varies. 

The paper stock must prove to these instruments that it is not 
only tough, but flexible as well, because a paper that is too tough 
may fesist cutting, wear and tear, but will transmit too many 
shocks to the contents of the envelope. 

Next time you have a mailirg, let your stationer of printer 
supply Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes to carry it. They 
come in 32 stock sizes to fill every need. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


os 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


OMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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VAI 


Only ) minutes away’ 


ee : — a08P Tay 
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aa meng oxt* 


Because there’s an 
H&GD service untt 
within easy reach of your plant 


LANCE at the map pictured here and note the location of the 

twenty-one plants and thirty service stations and branch offices 
of the Hinde & Dauch organization. Then spot the location of 
your own plant and if you are in the industrial area of North America, 
you'll find an H & D unit—paper mill, box factory or branch office 
—as a near neighbor. 


Hinde & Dauch growth has been definitely planned so as to bring 
H&D package engineering service as close to your business as possible. 


An H & D Package Engineer can be reached from the telephone* 
on your desk. You can have him on the other end of the line in 
about three minutes. If he does not have the answer to your pack- 
aging problem already, he will cheerfully work it out for you— 
promptly and no obligation. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 





*For immediate telephone serv- 
ice, call the H & D service unit 
nearest you 





| RTT ae Main 2978M 
IN a as Wolfe 7376 
Ree ae Stadium 6500 
Bridgeport _._......--- Barnum 3955 
Se Seneca 3156 
2 Sea Superior 1332 
0 ON SS DE Avon 8405 
&  * ee Main 5732 
Columbus -__....... University 6319 
Guyahoga Falls____- Cuyahoga 268M 
RAR ef OE Main 223 
Detroit ___- Glendale 4947 
Grand Rapids asnn-91439 
Indianapolis Riley 1188 
Kansas City.......-.-- Victor 55532 
Louisville .._-............-.--City 644 
Minneapolis -_..------ Atlantic 1833 
OS RS ee Main 2286 
SE OO ea. Worth 1684 
em Ss, 45069 
Philadelphia ....----- Lombard 7381 
Picreburgh ...........<2- Grant 6187 
Richmond __...-....- Randolph 604 
MOU onc cncckanmun Culver 2177 
ae NS rar Main 304 
South Bend___...-.-.-- Main 3-1101 
pS Pn rr: Evergreen 0220 
7, Re Main 8710 
Ce Re ee Lakeside 4052 
Montreal .........---- Amherst 2174 








Send for this book—“Package Engi- 
neering” is a treatise on packaging 
that shows how H & D faeflities 
can help you with your packing 
problems. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy. 








THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
304 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send copy of ‘Package Engineering”’ to 


’ by telephone / 


SHIPPING BOXES 








When writing to Tae Hixpe & Davcn Paper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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7@ We're no Longer Innocents Abroad 
By ALBERT STEVENS CROCKETT 


NCE it was the Englishman great American rush to Europe. The country club, and week-ends and holidays 
who was hailed as the great theme furnishes good “copy” until mid- offer enough change of atmos »here — 
globe-trotter. In Paris, in summer. Thereafter a feature of the daily cise, and social contacts to ie him lf 
Naples, in Cairo, in Tokyo, or news is the great American rush back fit. Once persuaded of a winter veuiiens 


Timbuktu his impedimenta of boxes, bags, home. benefits, the modern business or profes 

rugs and the inevitable tin bathtub, Every Autumn and Winter the charms | sional man faces the ap roach of Z ni 

passed as the highest hall marks of Anglo- of cruises to the Caribbean, to the Medi- temperatures fortified “gt ots 

: Saxon civilization. terranean and around the world are that ona certain day, after 24 hours on a 
Today the steamer trunk and the suit painted lavishly for us in words and pic- train, or two to three days on a steamer 


case, or the newfangled ingenuities which tures. So widely has the winter-cruising he will find himself in Old Sol’s perpetual 
have taken their place, are having their habit spread of late that no fewer than 58 kingdom, blue skies overhead ba wens 
innings. For more than 20 years the voyages from New York to the West In- at his feet palm trees for background 
world’s greatest traveler has been the dies alone were scheduled during the sea- where almost every device a entertain 
American, and each year sees him becom- son just past. Some of the steamers were and amuse may be found. 


ing so thoroughly intrenched behind the booked to capacity as early as mid- These business and professional men 
title that nobody can wrest it away from November. have adopted the two-vacations-a-year 


1im—not 2 ‘ sk ey: ad : =f 
FE anne er the Coe EEE a) Mamet Fecilities foc Travel [in 15 Europe in Bring or Doamment tod 
g pe in Spring or Summer and 
keepers abroad continue to reckon as NEW steamships, and bigger and faster, a sojourn in the South or a cruise to the 
their real harvest time the season when bring Cuba and our Florida and Cali- Carribean or the Mediterranean in Win- 
the dollar of the Yankee tourist appears fornia resorts nearer the North and the ter. Go through the rosters of hotel pa- 
on their horizon. : East. For those who would better the trons and cottagers at Palm Beach or 
That predilection of the Englishman: speed of the newest and fastest trains, the Miami and compare them with the May 
for his tub, by the way, I long ago came airplane, linked with railroads or span- and June steamship passenger lists. Each 
to look upon.as Tgere tradition. I grew to ning the whole distance, is now aregularly year the similarity is more marked. 
regard the tin gontraption with which he established alternative. Our highways For many years I have been a traveler. 
impressed foreigners as a symbol, rather have been improved to such a point that In that time I have interviewed thou- 
thin the evidence of peculiar ablutionary one may travel in his own car to almost sands of other travelers and I have specu- 
virtue. For in the early days of the cen- any resort in the South or Southwest in lated a good deal upon the origin of travel. 
tury, when the eall of American travelers comfort and with speed, sure in the knowl- Why do men leave home—for foreign 
for rooms with baths set European hotel- edge that at almost any stopping point a parts? Others have answered the question 
keepers to seratehing their heads and good hotel is to be found. Or, if he chooses, variously. The simplest reason is, for a 
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; 
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4 
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i 
} 
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ae det 


ae 


hes 
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soe to catering to the extraordinary de- he may board a luxurious motor bus and change. :. 
mand, a famous London hotel was rebuilt journey in it all the way to Miami or to The man whose profession or business f 
with so many bathtubs that the supply Los Angeles. keeps him steadily on the grind in time 
lor some years continued in excess of the In brief, every facility for travel so far reaches a stage when not only rest, but 
demand, except during the seasons when devised is at the disposal of the American _ relaxation and amusement are essential. 
American tourists visited the city. who wishes to travel. Even the lighter- The more complete the eclipse of his ordi- 
Americans Must Siame Manel than-air ship has been proven practical, nary activities for a time, the more fit 
: 5 even if it may be several years before _ he will be for tackling new problems at the 
F late, almost every European coun- greater Graf Zeppelins and bigger passen-. end of his vacation. 
~" try has built new hotels or rebuilt its ger-carrying planes are in regular service b 
vd Ones in an effort to eater to the Ameri- between the United States and Europe. No Restraints Away From Home 
ii traveler, but each year it seems harder And with the growth in travel facilities, HEN first I began traveling abroad, 
and harder—at least in certain favored Americans have become more and more my observations convinced me that 
orelgn cities—to provide American visi- travel-minded. The urge to go somewhere many an American left home so that he 
tors With the comfort and luxury they is strong and widespread. Few who feel it might raise Hades and get away with it by 
consider essential. resist—if they have the means and can being among foreigners. Nowadays, 
Rooms with baths are still apt to be spare the time. And in no quarter is the American men of affairs are usually saner 
more appreciated by American travelers lure of travel now more potent than and more circumspect in a foreign coun- 
‘hin by some Europeans, as I discovered among business and professional men. try. Then a trip abroad often provided an 
iia continental city Summer before last. Steamship travel eastward is heaviest excuse for throwing overboard everything 


Quarters had engaged there by tele- during the late Spring and early Summer, that smacked of dignity, religion or com- 
eraph, ou my family’s arrival, proved to partly because the heat and partly be- mon sense. 

© still occupied by a duchess who was cause the end of school terms make an One day, the twenty-sixth anniversary 
ae in automobile tour. I should men- exodus timely. But of late there has been of which came last J uly, I was a 
ia ie Was not English. When we considerable modification of the idea that at the Hotel Ritz, in Paris, to : — 
dave’ got possession of our rooms three Summer is the best time for a holiday. elderly gentleman who was at the eat Oo 
et “ust in the bathtub proclaimed to More and more business and professional what was then one of the biggest manu- 
led the ee woman that not only men have proven to their own satisfac- facturing corporations in =. 
et sie, ce been neglectful, tion that a winter respite from the caresof States. His a tions i a og 
the quaint old Canal pods: ga vate i rs ae Summ ~ To a oan Scat ip co on busi- 
ablutions to Satuec of confining her benefit than a vacation in Summer. Oo: Rm Ee, eee eee call worth 

Ever ‘0 Saturday nights. golfer—and most modern business and ness matters were conside 7 
, ae very Spring the New York newspa- professional men seem to be within that publication. That same night at the ok 

: Hm ts begin to teem with stories of the category—a nearby country place, a good Moulin Rouge, I came upon a red-faced 
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old man with an opera hat tilted back on 
his head, who was fairly shrieking y th 
glee under the attentions of the America 
ke adventuress who had him in tow, It wa: 
difficult to recognize in him the | 
of my afternoon’s interview. 
Again, a year later, I dropped into th 





ECT 


Jardin de Paris, of more or less hay) 
memory, hoping that I might find there) 
some fellow-American I knew, 
e The intermission sign was on the stax 
3 merican I looked for the crowd and found it cop- 
9 | gregated in the rear of the Garden, wher: 
I knew the quadrille was going on. Sam, 
e old girls, same old stuff; another year's 
usiness en crop of American tourists. And then | 
saw, wedged in two-deep from me, the 
lines of a head and shoulders that sent 
my mind back to college days and recol- 
_® ll d th ] 929 Extra Edition lections of a handsome youngster who was ( 
Wi rea c a head of our Y. M. C. A. and one of ow 
m 9 . most ardent “sky-pilots,” as we used t 
of Nation ~ Business term the ultra-religious. I had not seen 
him in more than a dozen years. I pushei 
through the crowd and touched him on 


Mls : . the shoulder. His start and his gas) oi 
THE pages of this issue of the magazine will astonished embarrassment were deliciou: 


contain a complete and authoritative report to one who had been a sinner even in thi 
: days when the other had walked among 

of the speeches, conferences, round table dis- saints. 
. . Now I do not argue that either oi th 
cussions and group mectings of the 17th An- men I came upon was necessarily doing 


nual Meeting of the United States Chamber anything wrong. In those days we wer 
vi : : prudish folk, and many of us who liked 
of Commerce, to be held in Washington from bit of deviltry now and then never fel 
: safe about it unless we went to Euro)» 
April 29 through May 3. But not today. Since the beginning 0! 


> : . ° : the century there has been an enorm 
Reporting the Ercatest business mecting of increase in travel to Europe, as well us 


the year, it becomes one of the most interest- tremendous improvement in the ways «nd 

: . : ‘ : means of getting there. 

Ing and important business publications of The ships of which one had a cho 
“a 25 years ago were st in size and ac- 

the year. And as such, the 1929 Extra Edi- | 7° ¥e2"8 #80 were modest in size an: 


commodation compared with those 01 to- 


tion will be read and re-read from cover to day. 
cover by the 350,000 business men who re- Steamships Compete Strongly 
ceive it. HE German lines, which by Aug 


1914, had come to be among the large=! 
in the passenger-carrying trade, have h 
. to be recreated since the war. Now they 
For Advertisers are actually competitors with the rest Phe 
French have built new, large and spee’ 3 
. 2 , ships. The Italians have entered the list 
this is an excellent Opportunity to reach such during the last few years with many 1:1 


i : : and luxurious vessels. The Spanish are no\\ 
a group, in such a medium, at such atime. |. pas 


making a bid for the European passe- 
' ; - ger trade with half a dozen modern cr: 
Publication date of the 1929 Extra Edition ger trade with half a doze ( 


In fact, almost every line catering 


- May 25. European travel has either rebuilt its 0 y 
ships or has built new ones. W hil he b 
Closing date for advertisin co old American line, whose ships—th \ 
: 6 Py aay i. Philadelphia, New York, St. a. and ; 
No increase in advertisi St. Pawl—were small but popular, has 
—~ eaves disappeared from the New York-Sou! i; 
ampton service, there are other Riperics n 5 
? a, lines that have taken its place. An Amer'- ; 
| S B U S IN K ™ = can line is maintaining an excellent servi ; 


to eastern South America. Coastwise s¢!\- 
ices have been improved by the additi “ | 
a 
f bigger, finer and faster ships. Ou! ¢ 
ashin of bigg 
ston, D. C. cific services have grown. 0 
; One may travel de luze, first class, ~ 





ond class or third, and find congenial 1 Ik ; 
° You pays your money, in the language 0! 
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‘lo-day 


even the edge 
of the crowd 


can hear — 








A few hundreds 
heard Lincoln 


T present-day inaugurations of Pres- 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast crowd assembled at 
Wash:agton is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaker's 
stand and at Strategic points in the 
crowd, makes this possible. 

‘This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
OF square or an indoor auditorium. In 
convention halls of hotels, it brings 
the speaker’s voice loud and clear to 
People in the rear seats. 





The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music of 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 







Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 





requirements... A product of the tele- 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean quality and service in 
things electrical. 


Western Eleciric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Meyers-Whaley Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., 
have used Diamond Chain in their coal 
mining shovels and loaders for 16 years. 
The view above shows the motor to main 
shaft drive with Diamond Triple Roller 
Chain, besides which the following are 


also Diamond driven:—2 crank ends, 2 


> 


axles, front and rear conveyor, 


and hand wheel. 


Here Are Some Machines 


Equipped with Diamond 


Hoists 
Lawn Mowers 
Nail Machines 
Loaders 
Conveyors 
Excavators 
Trenchers 
Speed Reducers 
Cold Roil 
Machines 
Electric Furnaces 
Car Washers 
Cigarette 
Machines 
Canning 
Machinery 
Diesel Motors 
Motor Cars 
Balers 
Printing Presses 
Mixers 
Weighing 
Machines 
Straighteners 
Belt Lacers 
Moulders 


Bottlers 
Pumps 
Addressographs 
Pipe Machines 
Weli Drillers 
Industrial Trucks 
Packaging 
Machinery 
Machine Tools 
Milk Dryers 
Saws 
Asphalt Machines 
Proofers 
Orchard Sprayers 
Huskers 
Corrugating 
Machines 
Laundry 
Machinery 
Candy Machinery 
Tractors 
Gasoline 
Locomotives 
Mining 
Machinery 
Harvester- 
Threshers 


TRADE< > MARK 






When 


writing to DiaMonn Cuain & Mec. 
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Better Machines 


NDUSTRY’S demand for better and better 
machines to withstand high speed unfailing 
production has resulted in the use of such fea- 
tures by machinery designers and builders that 
will insure the service required. 


It is in the continuous operation of machinery 
that the user profits—that is why the driving 
medium is so important—why more and more 
designers and manufacturers are incorporating 
Diamond Roller Chain in their products. 


Diamond Chain Used on Machinery 
Made for Every Industry 


Designers have found that the use of Diamond 
Roller Chain simplifies design—reduces mainte- 
nance costs—and cuts delays and interruptions 
to a minimum. 


This roller bearing chain is 98-99% efficient; 
positive, smooth and quiet in operation; can 
be run on either side in either direction; and is 
furnished in single or multiple strands for high, 
medium or low speeds. It is used on such small 
products as belt lacers and addressographs as 
well as on heavy machinery such as cold rolls, 
power shovels, etc. 


No doubt you have a machine or power drive 
that can be bettered by the use of Diamond 
Roller Chain. Our engineering department will 
gladly make recommendations. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Ave. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


N 


Diamond Roller Chain information should be in 
the hands of every machinery designer and 
manufacturer. Booklet 104—“Simplifying and Im- 
proving Machine Design”—is ready for general dis- 
tribution. A request for a copy or for specific 
information entails no obligation. 


Co. please mention Nation’s Business 








| showing the advances they do over 





| trial prospects over the first half o! 





29 
The Map of the 
Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 39) 
gasoline sold as low as five cents and as 
high as 16 cents per gallon. 

January exports of merchandise were 
$78,000,000 or 19 per cent above those 
of January, 1928, with two-thirds of this 
increase accounted for by exports of 
manufactured goods. Wheat exports 
were only 60 per cent of the exports of 
January, 1928. March 1 stocks of wheat 
on farms plus visible supplies are esti. 
mated among the largest on record and 
34 per cent above those of a year ago, 

The steam railways in 1928 had 4 ey. 
rious year. Their gross receipts totalled 
$6,177,000,000, a decrease of one-half of 
one per cent from 1927, while net operat- 
ing income was $1,193,000,000, a gain 
of ten per cent. The gross receipts were 
the smallest for four years past, while 
the net operating income was the second 
largest on record. Passenger traffic on 
the railroads was the lightest in 20 
years, which statement may be taken 
into consideration with the facts that 
passenger fares have about doubled in 


| some areas and that bus competition has 


become universal. 

Car loadings for February exceeded 
those of a year ago by 4.9 per cent, but 
were eight-tenths of one per cent below 
those of the like month of 1927. From 
January 1 to February 23 loadings were 
4.2 per cent ahead of those of the same 
period in 1928 but 2.9 per cent below 
that period in 1927. 


Net Profits Show a Gain 


N interesting compilation by the N:- 
tional City Bank as to results of 1!25 
trade shows net profits last year by 527 
manufacturing and trading concerns o! 
$1,758,250,000, a gain of 21.6 per cen! 
over net profits in 1927 and of 22.1 per 
cent over those in 1926. The practically 
similar totals recorded in 1927 and 120 
afford evidence of the disappointing r- 
sults of 1927 trade. Bearing upon this }s 
the recent report by the Census Bure 
showing a decrease of two-tenthis of on 
per cent from 1925 to 1927 in value 
the country’smanufacturing output. Par! 
of this decrease was a matter of pric 
decline, for Bradstreet’s Annual Price 
Index for 1927 was 8.4 per cent below 
that of 1925. 
With the so-called barometer trace 
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F ° a tn take 
and 1927 there is a disposition to {1s 


rather cheerful view of trade and indus- 
year, at least. - 
The two outstanding “bear” points |! 


| € P : Sapte 
the situation are the possible eilec' 


high money upon new trade venture 
particularly upon building constructlo®, 


Ol 


and the idea, based upon knowledge | 
productive capacity, that oversup))!!¢s " 
many lines are not improbable 1! 
unquestionably cheerful tone ol 
holds when spring trade and out 
activities begin in the next few weeks 
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Your ENTIRE BUSINESS zu the 
Palm of Your Hand 


Every morning at nine the vital 
figures from each department 


W HEN you need the latest figures to help you make 
’ important decisions, can you always get them 
quickly? 
Are your records of sales, shipments, inventories, 
accounts receivable and other vital factors posted up 
to the minute every day? 


If your answer to these questions is “No,” you are 
working under a serious handicap ... a handicap that 
may be giving a competitor an advantage you never 
suspected, 


Elliott-Fisher puts your entire business in the palm of 
your hand, where you can examine its progress every 
24 hours. All the important figures from each depart- 
ment are recorded every day and summarized in a 
simple, understandable report that comes to your desk 
¢very morning at nine. From day to day, week to week, 
and month to month you know exactly where you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


7 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


When writing to GeneraL Orrice EquirpMeNT Corporation please mention Nation’s B 


stand. You always know where to put on pressure .. . 
where to weed out inefficiency. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of your 
financial condition every day ...a statement which may 
be placed in the mail when you are away and which 
keeps you in touch almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


Thousands of different businesses have found that 
Elliott-Fisher converts a complicated accounting system 
into a simple unified plan, without interfering with 
their original methods. We should like to explain to 
you how Elliott-Fisher can be profitably applied to your 
accounting problem. The coupon will bring you 
a full description of how — 
Elliott-Fisher will improve 
your business control. 

















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name POOR Coe me SES NEM eT Reet es = 





Address ____ ss : wes 





USiNeSss 
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Keeping the Independent in Business 


OR 20 years, John Schwartz had 

considered himself a successful 

retail grocer. He had learned his 

business in the school of experi- 
ence, spanning the gap between deliver- 
ing groceries and operating his own store 
before he was 25. He was proud of his 
position as the leading grocer of his neigh- 
borhood. 

Then a change came. A chain grocery 
store opened up next door. At first, 
Schwartz was not greatly worried. He had 
three competitors, and one more wouldn’t 
make much difference, he thought. The 
chain store would get some of the cash 
business, of course, but his customers 
would stick to him. However, many of his 
customers did not stick. Then other chain 
stores were opened; within as many 
months there were five in the neighbor- 
hood. As he watched his old customers 
drift away, he became more and more 
puzzled. 

One of Schwartz’s old competitors sold 
out to a chain system, and ancther failed. 
The chain stores did an enormous busi- 
ness. Schwartz wondered where all their 
customers came from, and was amazed 
at the prices they offered. He could not 
buy from wholesalers at the prices the 
chains sold for. He attempted to meet 
their prices, but had no success. 

Then he began a determined effort to 
buy goods cheaply enough to meet the 
competition; he went over the heads of 
his wholesalers and bought direct ship- 
ments from every manufacturer who 
would give him a wholesale price. He suc- 
ceeded in buying a lot of products at spe- 
cial discounts, but surplus goods soon be- 
gan to accumulate in his stock room. 

The business had fallen to less than 
half its former volume. Some of the old 
customers came back occasionally and 
charged goods—when they did not have 
cash to pay the chain stores. For the first 
time, Schwartz became slow in meeting 
his bills. 

He had several opportunities to sell his 
store and his lease to the chain organiza- 
tions, but stubbornly refused, and grew 
bitter and unreasonable in his denuncia- 
tion of the “trusts” that had ruined his 
business. He hung on with the conviction 
that something favorable would happen, 
that a change for the better must come if 
he could only hold out long enough. 


What Happened to Schwartz 


TOTHING happened to the chains; 
4N but something did happen to 
Schwartz. One Monday morning his store 
was closed, and posters that covered the 
windows announced a clearance sale the 
following Saturday. Hundreds of pieces of 
advertising, mailed and distributed 


By JAMES TRUE 


© uNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


J. Frank Grimes heads an organization which 
helps the independent grocer to help himself 


throughout that section of the city, car- 
ried more detailed information of the sale 
and the news that Schwartz was affiliated 
with the Independent Grocers’ Alliance of 
America, and would offer a new type of 
service in the future. 

Meanwhile, a crew of workmen was lit- 
erally taking the store apart and putting 
it together again. The windows and fix- 
tures were remodeled and rearranged. 
The dingy walls and shelves were covered 
with bright, clean paint. Schwartz was 
amazed at the attractiveness of the new 
arrangement. Then all of the old stock 
was brought back from the store room, 
priced according to a scientific standard, 
and put in place for disposal. 

The clearance sale was successful. 
Crowds of purchasers cleaned out the old 
stock at special prices, and bought lib- 
erally of the new goods. 

The reformation of Schwartz’s business 
was the result of his joining an army of 
more than 11,000 independent retail gro- 
cers—an army that is finding recruits 
daily. This group has learned the tactics 
and rules of the new competitive warfare, 
under the guidance of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance. More than 6,000 of its 
members have proven with facts and 
figures that the average increase in their 
volume last year was more than 60 per 
cent, with a healthy increase in profits. 

Although the movement, in which the 
11,000 retail grocers are taking a princi- 
pal part, is only a little more than two 
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years old, the results it has pro- 
duced indicate that it is one of 
the significant developments o/ 
our present distribution. 


Fruits of Cooperation 


HE I. G. A,, as the Alliance 

is popularly called, has 
strongly organized on a coopera- 
tive basis 54 selected wholesale 
grocers, operating warehouses 
at 120 distributing points, and 
those of their retail customers 
who have qualified financially 
and otherwise. The independent 
retail grocer is given all of the 
advantages of his chain-store 
competitors, while he retains his 
individuality as a purchasing 
agent for his community, with 
all of the attractive features of 
personal ownership. 

Although the records of the 
I. G. A. are brief, they establish 
some surprising facts. As an in- 
stance, they prove that an intel- 
ligently managed wholesale gro- 
cery house can furnish a distrib- 
utive service that is no more 
costly than the performance of 
the wholesale function by the chains, when 
it is given equal opportunity with the 
chains in buying and when its retail cus- 
tomers are organized to concentrate their 
purchases. Also, experiencenow shows that 
when cooperating retail grocers adopt cer- 
tain principles of business and methods of 
selling they can compete successfully with 
any chain-store system. 

These results are not attained by means 
of any fanciful sales plan or short-cut 
scheme of merchandising. Explaining the 
methods of the I. G. A. in the headquar- 
ters office in Chicago recently, J. Frank 
Grimes, president of the organization, 
said that the present plan was the out- 
growth of the work of the William W. 
Thompson Company, certified account- 
ants, and that it was based on the bed 
rock of cost accounting. 

“About 12 years ago,” he said, “the 
Thompson Company began to specialize 
in the food industry, The company put 
in cost systems for manufacturers, and 
worked with a large number of whole- 
sale grocers in departmentalizing their 
businesses and devising accounting sys- 
tems for them. In 1926, the firm had 260 
wholesale grocers as clients, some of them 
among the largest and most prominent 
firms in the country. ; 

“In this year, the Harvard Business 
Bureau estimated that the net profit o! 
the average wholesale grocer who made 
a profit was one-half of one per cent. The 
Thompson Company’s clients showed an 
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Goodyear tread designs draw a 
line between inter-city and intra- 
city hauling. New toughness in 
the tread and beneath it meets 
the new demands of sustained speed. 
New power is put into traction and 
new means are developed for pro- 
longing it for added thousands of 
miles. New resilience is now intro- 
duced into tires of solid rubber. 


When buying Goopyear TrucK Tires please me ntio 


Outstanding 


Extra vitality is built into the very 
carcass structure of the new Good- 
yeat Pneumatic Truck Tires. 

All these advances aim at the target 
of decreased hauling cost. 

How much can they save you? 
Let your local Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer cover 
the subject fully with accurate 
recommendations. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


n-Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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Tire Improvements 
add new earning power to trucks 
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verage net profit of three per cent; but 
this record appears to be better than 1t 
really was. For five or six years there had 
been a downward trend in the wholesale 
volume of the grocery business. 


- 


New Methods Become Imperative 
? k* )R about ten years the company had 

been revising the budgets of expense 
for many of its grocer clients, and working 
with their salesmen in an effort to sell 
items that were more profitable than the 
general lines. In this way, for a time, the 
downward sales trend was overcome for 
its clients, as far as percentage of profit 
was concerned; but the volume of busi- 
ness continued to diminish, and for whole- 
sale grocers as a Class profits were all but 
wiped out. 

“About four years ago, the accounting 
firm reached the point where it could not 
cut expenses further for its wholesalers 
without completely revising the estab- 
lished distributive methods. Then it be- 
gan an investigation in 12 
states to determine the eco- 
nomic factors involved, and 
to discover what changes in 
methods and practices were 
necessary. This promptly 
led into an examination of 
the condition of grocery re- 
tailing, and there were 
found most of the problems. 

“The company found 
that independent retail gro- 
cers were disappearing at a 
surprising rate. Most of the 
surviving stores were reduc- 
ing stocks and curtailing 
expenses. Data showed that, 
during the previous six 
vears, the retail grocers in 
the 12 states had lost ap- 
proximately 32 per cent of 
their business, and this esti- 
mate checked closely with 
the loss in volume of whole- 
sale grocers. 

“Of course, much of this 
loss was due to the inroads 
of the chain stores, and it 
was obvious that one of the 
advantages of the chains 
was their buying power. In 
facing this competition, the 
average independent grocer 
was mystified and discour- 
aged. He was convinced 
that his most serious prob- 
lem was to discover how he 
could buy and sell as cheap- 
ly as the chains. So he was 
spending a great deal of 
unproductive time in try- 
ing to obtain inside prices. 

“He not only bought irom 
every manutacturer who 
could be induced to sell di- 
rect, but he shopped around 
among wholesalers and ac- 
cepted all kinds of free deals 
and other uneconomic in-— 
ducements to overload his 
shelves and stock room. 

“The investigation dis- 
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closed that while the low prices on many 
products sold by the chains were impor- 
tant, they were not the most serious fac- 
tor in the competition. It was found that 
the average independent grocer could not 
compete with chain stores on a basis of 
price, regardless of how cheaply he bought 
his stock. 

“A way was soon discovered, by or- 
ganizing a group of carefully selected 
wholesale houses, to give the right kind of 
independent retailer the advantage of a 
buying power equal to that of any chain 
system; but I am confident that the suc- 
cess of the plan is more largely due to 
the solution of a number of other retail 
problems.” 

During the retail investigation, the af- 
fairs of the wholesaler were not neglected, 
and it was found that the average whole- 
sale salesman was calling on 96 accounts 
and producing sales of only $6,800 a 
month. The average salesman made about 
four calls on each account a month, and 





AS SOON as a retail grocer joins the Indepen- 
dent Grocers’ Alliance workmen are sent to re- 
model and redress his store. Most of the coun- 
ters are dispensed with so that customers may 
have easy access to goods. Self-service is encour- 
aged but the service policy is never neglected 
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LOUIS T. FRITCH, 


NEW ORLEANS 





was able to sell less than $18 worth ,; 
goods per call. a 

Grimes explained that this conditi 
was brought about by the retail croc, 
splitting up his business in his deter). 
nation to obtain lower prices. The Seas 
dency toward smaller orders had gone s) 
far as to make economical operation jn. 
possible on the part of the wholesale; 
For the same reason, selling and othor 
costs, for both the wholesaler and retailer 
were steadily rising, while the chain stores 
were not only buying much cheaper, hy: 
were handling their goods at a much lower 
rate than the cost of the combined ger- 
vices of the wholesaler and retailer, 

At this time, the best managed chain 
systems were distributing their goods at 
a cost of approximately 20 per cent, and 
were reaping the benefits of adequate ad- 
vertising, attractive stores and displays 
convenient arrangement of stocks and 
other results of scientific management. In 
contrast, the independent grocer was so 
absorbed in trying to buy 
closely and was devoting so 
much unproductive time to 
the increasing number oi 
salesmen who called on him 
that he was neglecting his 
pricing, advertising, and 
other factors of store man- 
agement. 


Independent’s Needs 


ya completing our 

study,” Grimes contin- 
ued, “it was clearly shown 
that the average indepen- 
dent grocer could not match 
the chain stores in any 0! 
the factors which attract 
business, unles he was prop- 
erly aided and educated. 

“Complete organization 
was shown to be the bes! 
means of solving the retail- 
er’s problems. It was unm 
takably indicated that ' 
retail grocer must confine 
his purchases to a single 
source of supply, if poss! 
ble. Then it became obviou- 
that the wholesalers must 
be strongly banded togeth- 
er and combine their buy- 
ing to secure all of the spe- 
cial discounts, concessl0!= 
allowances and the like nee- 
essary to place their cu 
tomers more nearly on ° 
par with the large cham 
outlets. 

“But even on an equ: 
buying basis the whole=:!- 
ers could not successitlly 
compete at their cost o! 
tributing goods. Nothing 
was more clearly eviden' 
than the necessity of reduc- 
ing both the wholesale'> 
and the retailers’ costs © 
distribution. Analyses inc! 
cated that it might be po- 
sible to reduce the whol’ 
salers’ part of the distri) 
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Protecting the youngest “Big Industry” 


America is developing its wings. 
A new big industry has arrived— 
and with it a new need for protec- 
tion from fire’s menacing attack. 

The aviation industry, following 
the example of almost every great 
American industry, has turned to 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
for fire protection advice and 
equipment. Over 50 airplane fac- 
lories, and more than 120 air- 
ports dotting the country, are safe- 
guarded by some type of American- 


LaFrance and Foamite equipment 
—ready to kill fire while it is small. 

American-LaFrance and Foam- 
ite Service is based on three things: 


First: A complete study by specialists. 
84 years’ experience has given us a 
store of specific information on fires 
and their control. 


Second: Installation of proper and ade- 
quate safeguards. As manufacturers 
of every recognized type of fire fight- 
ing equipment, from one-quart ex- 
tinguishers to motor fire apparatus 
guarding 90% of American cities, we 


can be unprejudiced in our recom- 
mendations. 


Third: Inspection and maintenance 
service by our engineers to insure 
constant readiness of equipment. 


All this is at your service, to safe- 
guard your business and your 
— from fire. A series of book- 
ets telling how to protect your 
plant will be sent on request to 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, Engineers and Manu- 
facturers, Dept. D-53, Elmira, N.Y. 


AMERICAN-]A FRANCE FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 
For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to AMERICAN-LAFRANCE AND FOAMITE Corporati 


on please mention Nation’s Business 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for manufaeturer 
who must cut costs 


ONDITIONS in Piedmont Carolinas at- 
tract every manufacturer who faces: 


(1) ruinous prices set by competitors 
anxious for sales; 


(2) unreasonable demands by labor 
every time business shows some 
sign of improving; 

(3) top-heavy investment in plant and 
excessive overhead. 


These conditions face manufacturers in 
all lines, to some extent. But in one 
industry they are most acute—and if 
that industry can escape them it points 
the way to every other. 


Garment Makers Prosper Here 


Makers of women’s dresses, children’s 
rompers, blouses and wash suits, men’s 
shirts, men’s clothing, and makers of 
cotton or rayon underwear—all know 
the meaning of cutthroat competition. 

Experience of manufacturers in these 
lines points the way to others. On mov- 
ing to Piedmont Carolinas they have 
found cost of plant reasonable and op- 
erating overhead remarkably low. 

They have found ample supplies of 
intelligent, farm-reared white labor, 
that after a short learning period turns 
out high production. 

They have taken advantage of abun- 
dant raw material sources. 

They have seen all these economies 
result in costs so low that they could 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and 
at the same time earn handsome profits. 


* The figures and data are in this book. 
Write for it today, 
addressing Industrial 
Department, Room /} 
125, Mercantile / : 
Building,Charlotte, / J 
N.C. Your request / 
will be fulfilled 
gladly. 
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DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMP. 
AND OTHER ALLIED IN TERESTS~ 


Bed inDusTrny 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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tive costs to six per cent, and the retailers’ 
to ten per cent through organization. So 
the I. G. A. came into being. Now our fig- 
ures for last year show that the original 
costs estimates are being approached by a 
number of wholesalers and retailers, and 
that a goodly number of the latter are ac- 
tually beating the estimate of ten per cent. 
So we have excellent reason to believe that 
in another year we will have established 
the spread of 16 per cent as the general 
cost of I. G. A. distribution from factory 
to consumer. 


Reducing Distributive Costs 


“IN the marked reduction of the whole- 
salers’ distributive costs, concentration 
of selling was the most important factor. 
After the organization became effective, 
the wholesalers’ salesmen were keyed to 
an average of from $25,000 to $30,000 of 
volume per month, and each man placed 
his average by calling on not to exceed 
35 1.G. A. retail grocers, instead of selling 
only $6,000 per month by calling on 96 
accounts. And the expense budget of all 
wholesale members for 1929 indicates a 
further possible reduction of approxi- 
mately $2,700,000 in expense through the 
concentration of purchasing by retailers.” 
In further explaining how these results 
were attained, Grimes said that intelli- 
gent independent retail grocers every- 
where were willing to cooperate as soon as 
they understood their part in economical 
distribution and were assured that it was 
the wholesalers’ purpose to pass along to 
them their part of the saving due to the 
organized cooperation. 

It is generally understood that all 
wholesale members will pass on to their 
retail customers in the I. G. A. at least 
75 per cent of savings due to mass buy- 
ing and other economies, and that the 
retailers, in turn, will give a similar bene- 
fit to the public. 


Educational Work Continues 


F course, a great deal of educational 

work has been necessary to equip the 
wholesale members to promote the essen- 
tial methods, and it is still going on. 
Regular meetings are held in Chicago 
which are attended by executive officers 
of the wholesale members. These execu- 
tives attend classes in buying and all 
phases of merchandising, and are trained 
to demonstrate the necessary merchan- 
dising methods to their customers. 

“When a retail grocer signifies his de- 
sire to join the I. G. A.,” Grimes said, 
“and if he is qualified as to intelligence, 
finances and store location, he is invited 
to sign a contract with the wholesale 
member to whom his territory has been 
allotted. The I. G. A. plan is then put 
into effect for the retailer by the whole- 
sale member. 

“‘All wholesale members are under 
three-year contracts which define their 
territories on an economic basis, and 
name the counties in which they may 
operate on the plan. Of course, they may 
sell their goods wherever they want; but 
they cannot operate under the I. G. A. 
plan beyond the boundaries of their ter- 
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ritories. This policy encourages the whole- 
salers to cooperate enthusiastically 
stead of fighting each other, : 

“When a retail grocer joins and coop- 
erates with a wholesale member, he js ro- 
quired to sign a contract whereby he 
agrees to remodel his store according tg 
I. G. A. specifications, to adopt the sery- 
ice which is indicated as most desirable jn 
his case, to cooperate with the wholesaler 
fully, and to accept any and all additions 
to the plan which may be introduced. 

“In return for a weekly fee of $3.50. 
paid to his wholesaler, the retailer is given 
advertising material which would cost 
him many times this amount if he bought 
it individually. The general supervision of 
his merchandising costs him nothing 
further. At first, however, he usually con- 
siders his primary advantage a marked 
concession in price on a wide range of 
products, due to the central purchasing 
for wholesale members which gives the 
I. G. A. a mass volume in buying that now 
surpasses the volume of most of the chain- 
store systems.” 


in- 


Regenerating the Retailer 


HEN, as Grimes pointed out, the work 
“ of regeneration begins for the new retail 
member. The I. G. A. sends workmen to 
remodel and redress his store. Most of the 
counters are dispensed with. The shelv- 
ing is cut down to six feet in height. The 
exterior of the store is painted in old 
ivory and blue, while the interior is fin- 
ished in white and blue. Over the store is 
placed a standard sign bearing the gro- 
cer’s name, with the insignia of the I. G. 
A. at each end. The insignia is also placed 
on the windows and doors. This recon- 
struction work is paid for by the retailer 
on a basis of cost of material and labor, 
and while the remodeling is going on all 
goods are removed from the store, inven- 
toried and studied. 

Then, under the direction of the whole- 
saler’s superintendent and a field man 
from headquarters, the stock is rear- 
ranged on the shelves according to the de- 
mand for it and its proper rate of turn- 
over. In every case there is a surplus stock 
of merchandise, which in many instances 
amounts to 60 per cent of the total. It con- 
sists of duplicated items and brands and 
surplus stock of almost every conceivable 
kind. This excess illustrates the extent to 
which the average independent grocer has 
been the victim of free deals and high- 
pressure selling. 


Duplication Freezes Capital 


HE I. G. A. has found as many as 20 
brandsof coffee and 37 brandsof canned 
peas in a store. Recently, a retail grocer? 
who joined the Alliance had nine brands 
of lye in stock. Almost without exception 
from three to ten lines of extracts and 
spices are found, with conglomerate stocks 
of practically everything else. 
In all cases, the retailers are shown JUs' 
what this surplus stock has cost them 1" 
freezing their capital, retarding the!" 
turnovers, and loading their shelves and 
stock rooms with slow-moving and dead 
merchandise. As soon as a new member = 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Tiny grains of abrasive, a plastic organic bonding material, the appli- 
cation of heat and of tremendous power—thousands of pounds pressure. 
And one type of grinding wheel is formed—wheels for certain definite 
kinds of work. In direct contrast, wheels their equal in cutting effi- 
aad ciency but for different kinds of work take their form from pouring a 
ar- semi-liquid mass into molds. With five bonding processes, three abra- 
sives and hundreds of formulae, Norton wheels meet the world’s widely 
ock varying requirements. 





From practical experience comes the demand for a stronger or weaker 
and bond, coarser or finer abrasive, or another type of abrasive, greater 
ible or lesser density. The slightest change in formula may produce the 
desired change in the wheel’s cutting action. By these means must be 
igh- met the exacting demands of industry for grinding its steels and irons 
and their many alloys, as well as softer metals and other materials. 


The Covey mural in Norton Hall here reproduced presents one good 
io reason for Norton success—a proper co-ordination of human effort and 
ocer machinery. 
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maximum 


of Check 


protection 


This new model — representing 
fifteen years of experience in build- 
ing the famous Safe-Guard Check 
Writers—appeals to every 
business man 


The NEW 
INSTANT SAFEGUARD 











Lansoate Pa Wha /0 1929 
ye Lo. MOM ay || 
Pgh Oh th a sBgees Meme $1098 2a 





NOT NEGOTIABLE 7 i AL +3 aii ’ 


me es a ~ SAMPLE CHECK 
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agentes payee’s name auto- 


matically whil 


amount—an exclusive, patented 
ieature of vital importance. 
Big figures that can’t be missed 
that defy the check-raisers. 
Amount right before operator’s 
eyes—obviates error. 


Weigh these features 


We will gladly send further de- 
tails, with specimen check protected 
with this “‘last word” in check pro- 
tection, or will arrange for demon- 
stration free of obligation. It is a 
pleasure to explain how you can 
secure maximum protection for 
your checks. 


e imprinting 


Check drops to exact printing 


position by gravity. 
Instant release of 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation 


» ir a £ C 

| entire amount | Lansdale, Pa. 

Set up. 1 ‘ : : 
eT : You may supply further information 
ndividuat column correction ! about your Instant Safe-Guard Check 

keys. 1 Writer. 
Easy, speedy, quiet operation— | 

just one movement of handle for ! NAME..-.----.-----.-.--------------------- 

entire amount. | 

UR iia ii os ci oe ee 
" N. B.-4-29 











Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
& luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. all about this unusual 

38 in our illustrated booklet *‘Bent Lawns.’’ 

ed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
388 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


BONUS of 50,000 COPIES 


The net paid sale of the 1929 Extra Edition of 
NATION’S BUSINESS will be approximately 
350,000. The advertising rate will be $1,200 a page, 
based on 300,000 circulation. 

The Extra Edition will report the Seventeenth An- 
nual meeting of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington April 28 to May 3. Forms will 
close May 1, publication date May 25. 
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store is ready, a grand opening sale is hel, 
with the surplus stock. The sale 
both to clean house and to intro: 
transformed store to the public. 

The store is now arranged so that cys. 
tomers have access to all items. Eyery 
article is priced conspicuously. Self-sery. 
ice is encouraged and everything is done 
to stimulate the cash and carry business 
where the character of the neighborhooi| 
and other considerations indicate that j; 
can be built up profitably. The service 
policy is never neglected, for usually it js 
a competitive advantage; but the I. G. A. 
makes every effort to regain the cash busi- 
ness of all who join the movement. 


Tves 


iuce the 


Buying Becomes Automatic 
With a system of stock control in 


effect, the buying of goods by the re- 
tailer and the filling of orders by the whole- 
saler become almost automatic. In this 
way a great deal of time is saved by the 
retailer. Buying is no longer a problem 
which involves a never-ending search for 
lower prices; it is reduced to a simple rou- 
tine, and the retailer is given every possi- 
ble assistance in concentrating on busi- 
ness-building effort. 

“Our last Thanksgiving drive is a fair 
example of what the right kind of selling 
cooperation can accomplish for the retail 
grocer,” Grimes said. “One of the leaders 
was a brand of canned pumpkin. Grocers 
who cooperated in the drive sold more of 
this product during the week of the sale 
than they had sold during the previous 
two years. 

“Another recent leader was a brand 0! 
macaroni, and our grocers disposed of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 packages during the 
sale. One retailer wrote us that he sold 
150 sacks of flour weighing 49 pounds 
each in one day. Another, reporting on 
the first day of his sale, wrote that he had 
sold $1,353 worth of merchandise, and 
added that he thought it a pretty good 
day’s business for a store in a village 0! 
190 population. Statements concerning 
similar experiences that have reached us 
would fill several large volumes.” __ 

Both from his discussion as outlined 
here and from a number of reports re 
ferred to by Grimes, it was shown tha! 


| the I. G. A. plan gives stability to the 


distribution of groceries by providing 
mass buying power and also by exercising 
control over the practices of cooperatis 
retailers. The I. G. A. has not only tor- 
mulated a complete and simple plan 0! 
wholesale and retail merchandising, )u' 
sees that the plan is carried out 1n every 
detail. as a 

As to the future, Grimes is particu!) 
optimistic. — 

“In the United States,” he explained, 
“there are at least 200 wholesale ter!'- 
tories in which our plan may be succe-~ 


| fully applied. We are now operatins |! 


fewer than one-third of these territon'™, 
and one of our urgent problems Is 10 Cr 
large our headquarters organization T\| 
idly enough to take care of our grow? 

It would seem that grocers’ org’!!?"" 
tions will come increasingly into the })" 
lic eye. 
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A New Era Dawns 
In Industry 


(Continued from page 16) 
\merican business man knows that time 
is the very essence of progress. That is 
why he has accepted the airplane. 

“\ constantly imereasing number of 
hysiness concerns are buying planes for 
their own use. Business men like a clean, 
omfortable, fast journey—and that is 
what the airplane offers. Warm, fresh air 
heats the cabin of the plane during the 
severest weather and in Summer there is 
never a day so hot that the air traveler 
cannot find cool, erisp breezes a few thou- 
sand feet up. 

“Ordinarily an airplane is smoother 
than a railroad train and passengers may 
read or write in comfort. In addition to 

hysical comforts, we must not for- 
cet that the airplane is the only vehicle 
that takes full advantage of the old geo- 
metrie axiom that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points—or 
tivo cities.” 

On a smooth ramp of air the plane 
glides over mountain ranges and across 
rivers, lakes and forests while all other 
means of transportation must conform to 
the conditions of the country through 
which they are passing. 


the ] 
t 


Planes Are Useful to Executives 


Fi DSEL FORD pointed out that some 
of the larger corporations have had 
hig transport planes equipped as flying 
offices in which their executives can work 
as they travel. 

But not all business men have use for 

the big planes in which the overhead ex- 
pense is necessarily high. Consequently 
the smaller eabin ships also are finding 
lavor in the eyes of progressive business 
concerns of all kinds. A large bank whose 
ofheials travel frequently has a four-pas- 
senger cabin plane for their use. The head 
of the bank’s publicity department makes 
considerable use of the plane in his trav- 
cls, and other officers often take trips up 
10 500 miles, attend their conferences and 
return to their homes the same day. 
_ A Detroit business man breakfasts at 
home and flies to hisCleveland branch for 
a 10:30 appointment. After lunch he flies 
'0 Columbus, 140 miles away, for a late 
‘iernoon conference. Leaving Columbus 
iext morning, he lunches with his Pitts- 
urgh Tanager and arrives in Washing- 
‘on, D. C., in plenty of time for a busi- 
hess meeting before dinner. Next day he 
meets his Youngstown representative 
‘here, drops into the Cleveland airport 
ong enough to sign some important pa- 
pers and returns to his Detroit home for 
a dinner party that evening. 

Business men ask me if these young 

o's are not rather expensive luxuries to 
,.\¢ around,” Mr, Ford remarked. “Per- 
LADS as pilots alone they are, but that 
Seige to another instance where avia- 
sa rs — opportunity. A large 
ack. sy them are bright young men 

ve no desire to be pilots all their 
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et ““movies”’ visualize 






Use BELL & HOWELL 


your sales story! 


Filmo Projectors 


N° matter how far distant your pros- 
pects and customers, you can now 
give every one of them a “trip through 
your factory.” 


No matter how bulky your product, 
your salesman can now ‘“‘demonstrate”’ it 
to every prospect—ably—in the pros- 
pect’s own office. Simple! 


Your representative merely makes his 
appointments, sets up his Bell & Howell 
Fitmo Movie Projector, connects it with 
a nearby light socket and presses the 
button.... 


To an audience already intensely in- 
terested, your factory leaps into view— 
becomes a living reality. Machinery oper- 
ating. Workmen hustling about. Close- 
ups of men, materials, methods. Then the 
finished product is demonstrated—shown 
in action with convincing vividness, 

Let Bell & Howell dramatically visual- 
ize your factory, product, or sales-plan 
in motion pictures—pictures that will 


rivet the prospect’s attention and facili- 2 


tate a standardized sales talk enabling 
your salesman to carry through to the ¢ 
closing point without interruptio:. or 
deviation. Then equip these sales- 
men with the Special Fimo 16 mm. 
Business Movie Projector and your 
rospects will witness pictures whose 
auty, screen brilliance and steadi- 


BELL & HOWELL 


LO 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 
Dept. D, 1819 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Hollywood, London (8. & H. Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 


When writing to Bett & Hower Co. 






ness is outstanding—equal to any seen 
in the finest theaters. 


Fimo is the highest quality 16 mm. 
motion picture Projector on the market. 
Because it is built to precision standards 
by Bell & Howell, for 22 years the fore- 
most manufacturers of professional 
motion picture cameras and equipment, 
Fi_mo gives professional results. Yet it 
is the most simple, compact and rugged 
projector made. 


In its neat 8x 8 x 11 carrying case, 
Fimo Projector weighs but 914 pounds. 
(15 lbs. packed for carrying film). It is 
easy to fold, unfold, set up. Operated 
from any light socket. Salesmen prefer 
it because it is lighter in weight, more 
compact, more business-like in appear- 
ance. No sales machinery ever pays for 
itself more quickly than Fimo. 


Fill in and mail this coupon today! 
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Bett & Howett Co., Dept. D, 
1819 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please mail to me, without obligation, your new 
sales folder : 
0 Filmo Motion Picture Projectors 
for Business Use—or 
[© Seven Modern Uses of Motion 
Pictures in Industry. 
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Whether or not a business sur- vital importance to every manu- 
vives depends on the manage- turer will be displayed at the 
ment’s ability to anticipate coming Exposition of Chemical 
changes. Today’s competition Industries. Exhibits include 
mercilessly eliminates producers chemicals, productsof chemistry, 
who do not keep abreast with ad- process equipment, materials 
vances in knowledge applicable and supplies . .. things about 
to their business. New methods, which you must know in order 
materials andequipment offer al- to grasp advantages open to 


most daily oppor- your contempora- 
tunitiestocutcosts, ries as well as to 
improve prod- yourself, 
aia mae se A week at the great 
seinen ie eas Exposition is well 
aa worth a week of 
Moststartlingof all NEw aid ‘ 
changes are those a a 
; meg time. Don’t missit. 
basedonchemistry. petro 4 "pie eget 
Achievements of caAND | ° 
PALACE } 


TWELFIT 
EXPOSITION | 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





Management International Exposition Company, largest Industrial 
exposition organization in the world 
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Answering the consumer’s oft-repeated query 


“WHERE 
Can I Buy It?”’ 


The business which today does not unmistak- 
ably feature WHERE it is and WHAT it offers 
is wasting the surest, shortest approach to suc- 
cessful selling. 





For seizing public attention both near and far 
along a street and fixing a lasting impression of 
location, name and service, utilize the modern 
Flexlume Electric Signs. They prove ideal 
night and day attractions—utilizing the fasci- 
nating color effect of electric-tube borders and 
words alone 
or in combi- 
nation (for 
pleasing con- 
trasts and 
clear legibili- 
ty) with the 
Combining electric-tube (Neon) color illumination for standard Op- 
atiraction power, with raised glass letters for pleasing le x raised 


contrast and clear legibility — a dominating sign nig.it 
and day. glass letters. 





Let us help you determine your requirements and 


ubmit color sketch of an electric (or duplicates) to 
atisfy your particular needs. Write FLEXLUME 
CORPORATION, 2092 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Factories at 
Offices in Chief Cities Buffalo, N. Y. and Spotting the gas station for motorists a long way up an 
of U. S. end Can. Toronto, Can. down the street. A flaming red invitation trafic cannot 


possibly ignore; striking night and day <ffect combined. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


TUBE GLASS LETTER EXPOSED LAMP COMBINATIONS 











lives. They have sound educational quali- 
fications, pleasing personalities and plenty 
of ambition. To them flying is but. a sto 
ping stone on their way upward. They 
are seeking a double position, as a pilot 
and assistant to the executive with y hom 
they travel. 

“Possibly their employer may be a 
sales manager, advertising director, or of 
fice counsel, but. whatever he is his youne 
pilot has an excellent opportunity , 
learn the business, the men in it and the 
way they do their work. The actual fly- 
ing time will average only two or three 
hours a day. In a few years the pilot ac- 
quires sufficient experience to qualify him 
for traveling alone. At that time he ceases 
to be a pilot and becomes a young busi- 
ness man who flies his own plane. 

“The airplane has caused the map of 
the United States to shrink. Today it js 
less than one-third the size it. was a few 
years ago. True, the mileage from coast 
to coast and from Canada to Mexico re- 
mains the same but distance is no longer 
a matter of miles. Schedules are made in 
minutes nowadays. 

“The world has learned that the air- 
plane has passed out of the period of ex- 
perimentation and become an established 
fact. Consequently it is of vital impor- 
tance to American business to support 
commercial aviation and maintain effi- 
cient airports.” 








Government—Enemy or 
Ally of Business? 


(Continued from page 24) 
to get a fair bill through the legislature 
on liability insurance for workmen. The 
Association wanted to see a bill that would 
be absolutely fair to everybody, that 
would absolutely insure the workman and 
yet put no unjust burden on the employer. 
Mr. Glenn hoped to have a great num- 
ber of manufacturers appear before the 
legislative committee at Springfield for a 
free-for-all discussion. He sent out about 
2,000 circulars to the manufacturers of the 
state, asking them to attend a committee 
hearing at Springfield. He thought he 
could get perhaps 200 men out. I went 
to Springfield with Mr. Glenn, and when 
the time of the hearings came we found 
that we were involuntarily representing 
the entire manufacturing interests of the 
state. Not another man showed up! 
Mr. Glenn did the work himself. He 
conferred with the committees. The bill 
was passed. 
Then things changed. With the bill 
law, the employers began to get busy. 
Four or five hundred of them arranged 
for a meeting in Chicago to protest 
against the “vicious legislation” that had 
been put over on them by the state 
machine. Mr. Glenn was asked to the 
meeting. He went. For an hour he listened 
to denunciations of the governor, 0! the 
members of the committee, and of the 
state government generally. Then he was 
asked to speak. He said: : 
“Gentlemen, this is a great meeting. 
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This shows that business men are becom- 
‘og interested in public affairs. But before 
1 express my views, I should like to have 
| she gentlemen, who attended the com- 
"soe meetings at Springfield when this 
1) was peng discussed, stand up.” 


ll was 
il Wa 


He waited a moment. No one stood up. 
Then he went on: 

“[ don't believe you understood what I 

| This meeting has been called to pro- 


test agall 


a law that is now on the stat- 
ute books. Before me are some of the 
most prominent manufacturers and mer- 
-hants in Illinois. I think that every one 
of you received an invitation to attend 
the hearings on this bill when it was in 
~ommittee. I should like to know how 
many did attend, for then I can explain 
the bill much better to those who did not 
take that opportunity.” 


ST 


Who's to Blame for Bad Laws? 


HERE was another dead silence— 

rather deader than the first one. Then 
Mr, Glenn explained what the bill was, 
that it was a fair bill, that he asked prac- 
tically everyone to come forward before 
its passage and express an opinion, and 
that no one had come. He had, therefore, 
gone ahead and done the best he could 
indhe thought the result was to be praised 
rather than blamed, and that anyway, 
suppose the law were a bad one, who was 
to blame for its badness but the very peo- 
ple before him? 

If they had facts which the legislature 
should have known before the passage 
of this bill, then they should have re- 
vealed those facts. 

The Government cannot cooperate 
with business unless business chooses to 
cooperate with the Government. There 

in be no impersonal cooperation. But 
with the giving of personal and intimate 
‘cooperation anything which is right can 
he accomplished. 

Already much has been done. For in- 
‘tance the Government encourages com- 
petitors to meet and discuss their com- 
mon problems such as cost accounting 
and standardization, providing the public 
interest Is always fully protected. 

Again, the Webb-Pomerene Act per- 
its combinations of competitive Ameri- 
tan manufacturers engaged in export 
trade to regulate their foreign prices to 
ieet loreign competition. 

The Government has legalized the gen- 
ral principle behind the formation of 
conference rate agreements in interna- 
tional shipping, designed to obviate ruin- 
ous competition in ocean freight rates. 

The lransportation Aet provides for 
OR por hep properties into a 
“= num er of systems, and the 
vil athe now in Congress, if passed, 
,, Utther emphasize the importance of 
“einite action to bring this about. 

The Department of Justice still vigor- 


ously prosecutes violators of the Sher- 
and other laws, but, in the new spirit 
% Cooperati 
the public 
lected, 
tions to 
benef 


man 
of . , 
On, it recognizes that, when 


interest is not adversely af- 
constructive efforts by corpora- 
‘0 expand are not a menace but a 
It to the country, 
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Stamping Capacity 
To Team-up With 
Your Production 
Program 
















ONG-established 
been through the experience of production 
“upsets” guard against the recurrence of 

such situations by switching to G. P. 
& F. as their source of stamping supply. 


manufacturers 


The 15-acre G. P. & F. plant is keyed 
to “‘team-up” with any production pro- 
gram—prompt delivery in any quantity 
is assured. In unexpected emergencies 
—when production must be speeded— 
G. P. & F. makes available an organiza- 
tion of 1500 skilled workmen and every 
known facility for quality and quantity 
production—at lowest possible prices. 


Besides service, G. P. & F. offers the 
advantages of 49 years’ experience in 
pressed metal work. Thus G. P. & F. 
engineers are able to make helpful sug- 
gestions in the designing of new products 
or models and the modernizing of old 
ones. Many parts made of castings, 
forgings, wood parts, etc., have been 
improved in design, lessened in weight 
and reduced in cost by the use of pressed 
or stamped metal. 


Why not improve your product? Send 
a sample to G. P. & F. for suggestions 
and estimates. There is no obligation. 
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Commander Byrd’s Snow Flyer 


The pressed steel “‘Snow-shoes’’ 
shown above were designed by 
G.P.&F. engineers and produced 
at the G.P.&F. plant for the 
Snow Flyer Corp., New Holstein, 
Wis. Inset photo—Commander 
Byrd’s Snow Flyer, equipped with 
G.P.& F. “Snow Shoe’’ chains. 


Write for a 
copy of our 
booklet, 
“STAMPINGS” #3 







GEUDER, PAESCHKE €é# FREY CO. 
1371 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All Parts of the Country 





G.P.&F. STAMPING 


“KNOWING HOW SINCE 





‘si” 
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When writing to Gruber, ParscHKE & Frey Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Protecting Your Estate 
By ALBERT S. BROOKS 


Vice President and Trust Officer, United States National Bank, Denver 


FEW days ago a young business 
man stopped at my desk. 

“My grandfather died some 
years ago,” he said, “leaving 
mnestate valued at around $48,000. This 
‘und has been handled by an old friend 
of the family. 

“There is no charge against the fund 
except a small monthly payment made to 
my grandmother who lives in a quiet way 
ina New England village. Yet in a few 
vears the estate has shrunk from $48,000 
19 $27,000. Do you not consider this 
shrinkage excessive and unusual?” 

“It is excessive,” I answered, “but I 
am not sure it could be ealled unusual. 
Losses to estates are a matter of almost 
everyday occurrence.” 

“What can I do about it?” asked my 
friend. 

“Do you believe this man guilty 
of fraud or dishonesty?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I believe he is 
honest, but he is not a good business 
man. 

“Unless he is grossly incompetent 
or absolutely dishonest,” I said, “I 
doubt if you can have him removed. 

You can hope for the best. That is 
about all you ean do.” 

I did not tell my visitor that I had 
on my desk at that moment a file 

ontaining records of eight estates, in 
every one of which the person who 
came Into charge of affairs on the owner’s 
ath promptly absconded with all the 
lunds, 

have seen several recent reports show- 
ig the normal percentage of shrinkage to 
se expected in the settlement of an estate. 
“ie hewspapers carried a report recently, 
credited to the National City Bank of 
New York, showing that in the average 
“late, <U cents out of every dollar is 
“c Guring the period of settling the 
See - the large insurance com- 
lotes a similar figure. I have seen 
's ol other investigations, how- 


ever, where a shrinkage as high as 45 pe 
ent Js recorded, 
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How Can Loss Be Avoided? 
\ HAT causes these losses and how 
can they be avoided? 
oe times losses to estates are un- 
“pam lg ‘ buna man is 
have built uy t] » he z 8 ao Be taper 
eating Tie his own efforts, a 
insurance will’ “a unavoidable. Business 
nis. Fs ielp to tide over many 
ii. ee later the absence 
eels of the business will be felt 
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COULD you immediately find someone 
able to take over your affairs withoutloss? 
That must be done at your death and the 
average estate shrinks 20 per cent as a 
result. How, then, can a business man 
protect his heirs against mistakes? 








and the loss must then fall on someone. 
Take the case of a Wyoming cattleman 
with whose circumstances I am familiar. 
He and his partner own a ranch of tre- 
mendous size. Both are highly skilled, 
technical men. They came through the 
big depression after the World War with 
very little loss. The chief reason was that 
they gave minute attention to the busi- 
ness of raising cattle. They knew its dan- 
gers and pitfalls. 

“How can I arrange my estate so that 
upon my death there will be no loss to my 
wife and daughter?” this man asked me. 

“You cannot,” I replied. “Suppose you 
were required to find, on short notice, 
someone who could immediately step into 
your shoes and take over your business? 
There is not a cattleman in Wyoming who 
could at once adjust himself to a situa- 
tion such as yours. 

“Consider then how much more diffi- 
cult for your estate to do this without 
your help, after you are gone. Business 
insurance will help. A carefully drawn 
will, giving your executor definite powers 
in the conduct of your business, is desira- 
ble. But there is no plan that offers any 





hope that a year after your death your 
business will be worth as much as it is 
worth today. 

“There are, however,” I went on, “a 
number of plans that will enable you to 
guard your family effectively against com- 
plete loss of what you have accumulated 
for them.” 


All Might Be Lost 


“TT’S not likely that everything would 
be lost,” he said. 

“It is entirely possible,” I replied, “and 
it happens every day. I have known of 
several cases where the property of a 
business vanished almost over night upon 
the death of its owner.” 

I was thinking at the moment of a case 
I had been reading about. 

A successful Pennsylvania business 
man died and among his assets was a 
valuable retail store in Connecticut. 
He had left no will, nor had he made 
any plans for protection of his prop- 
erty. His wife was the chief benefi- 
ciary and she was appointed to settle 
the estate. 

One of those who gave the widow 
advice was the son of her husband’s 
business partner. She had met this 
young man socially and discovered 
that he had a most attractive per- 
sonality. He described some of his 
business deals to her and she thought 

him very clever. As a result she placed 
him in charge of the retail store. Because 
of the social relationship, she considered 
that it would be discourteous to ask him 
to provide a bond, so none was given. 

The records in the litigation that fol- 
lowed some years later do not describe in 
detail the volume of business done by the 
retail store. It must have been consid- 
erable, however, for during this period the 
widow’s friend was found to have wrong- 
fully appropriated funds amounting to 
$125,000. He was declared a bankrupt 
and the estate was lost. 

No one thing gives direction to the 
settlement of an estate and helps so much 
to avoid delay and loss as a properly 
drawn will. A will of this kind has the 
force of law itself. When a man leaves 
a will, he, in a sense, controls the settle- 
ment of his own estate. Where no will 
is left, it is necessary for friends, rela- 
tives, or business associates to undertake 
the work. 

Sometimes ill fortune follows an estate 
in spite of extraordinary efforts to pre- 
vent it. The case of Mr. Ball, a Cali- 
fornia millionaire, is in point. Mr. Ball 
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iS EVERY 
FIRE HAZARD ON 
YOUR. PROPERTY 
pPRrorecreo QO 


ILL fire be stamped out 
immediately no matter 
where it starts in your plant? 


You cannot feel that your 
property is safe unless you 
have the right types of fire ex- 
tinguisher at all the danger 
points. 

In the Pyrene line are ex- 
tinguishers for every hazard. 
And the Pyrene Mfg. Com- 
pany offers an engineering ser- 
vice to make sure that you 
have complete protection. 


Without obligation, our engi- 


neers will gladly make a Fire 
Hazard Survey of your prop- 
erty. 


Since 1907 safety engineers 
have recognized “Pyrene” as 
the outstanding name in fire 
protection. Install Pyrene Fire 
Equipment and make use of 
Pyrene Engineering Service. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 


Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
and Pyrene Tire Chains 
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left an estate of considerably more than 
a million dollars. Shortly after his death, 
oil was discovered on property that was 
listed of little value and the land was 
sold for $1,800,000. 

Mr. Ball left a will in which he named 
three friends, a business man, a mining 
engineer, and his business partner to look 
after his estate. 

The first two of these were successful 
men. When called upon to act, however, 
both declined, although the fees they 
would have received were very substan- 
tial indeed. So the estate passed entirely 
into the hands of the business partner. 
This man had difficulty in distinguishing 
between the interests of the estate and 
the interests of those who sought to obtain 
money from it. As a result, the Superior 
Court found it necessary to remove him, 
and the Supreme Court sustained this 
action. Eight years after Mr. Ball died, 
an estate worth nearly $3,000,000 was 
without the protection of any of the three 
men chosen to look after it. 


Executors Are Fallible 


RECENTLY had before me the results 

of an analysis of 1,000 probate cases 
taken in rotation, one after the other, from 
the records of one of our typical western 
probate courts. One of the surprising 
facts shown by the analysis was the large 
number of cases where the person chosen 
to settle the estate never actually com- 
pleted his work. 

In most instances this was due to a 
natural cause—the fact that the execu- 
tor, like the will-maker, had passed away. 
Few of us consider that our friends and 
business associates belong to the same day 
and generation as ourselves, and are likely 
to leave active business life about the 
same time we are. 

Some estates become involved in diffi- 
culties because the will has not been 
properly drawn. I have known of wills 
being written on backs of envelopes, on 
pieces of bark, and on fragments of a 
garment. None of these wills have been 
admitted to probate. Not because of the 
material upon which they were written, 
but because of the lack of proper for- 
mality in the drawing and signing of the 
document. The law carefully provides the 
manner in which a will shall be signed 
and witnessed, and unless a will is made 
in this way it will have no value. There 
is no point in which the courts are more 
strict than in this. 

I recall a case involving the will of a 
wealthy widow that illustrates this point. 
This woman decided to keep as far away 
from attorneys and banks as possible. 
Accordingly, she asked no attorney to 
draw her will and consulted no bank in 
its planning. She bought a form at a 
store, and read all she could find regarding 
the drawing of wills. She then filled in all 
the spaces on the blank form, called in 
her neighbors to witness the will, and 
laid it away with her papers. 

Upon her death the will was presented 
for probate. The neighbors testified that 
they had signed it as witnesses in her 
presence and in the presence of each 





other and that she had told them it was 
her will. It was found, however, tho 
the line in the will for the woman’s gc. 
nature was blank. She had signed the 
will in the attestation clause above the 
witnesses’ names. Eight firms of attor. 
neys tried to prove to the State Supreme 
Court that the woman had in fact “syp. 
scribed her will,” and that it was 4 legal 
document. They fought in vain, The 
Court held that the will was not signed 
as required by law, and so could not be 
admitted to probate. 

Under ordinary circumstances those who 
come into control of an estate are faced 
with the necessity for immediate sale of 
the business interests of the deceased. 
The laws do not ordinarily permit an ex- 
ecutor to continue operation of a business. 
His function is to sell and liquidate. He 
seldom undertakes the risk of operating 
the business, since if the business should 
suffer losses he must bear these person- 
ally and cannot charge them to the estate. 

In our modern, complex business life 
hardly any business can be immediately 
liquidated and sold without loss. To be 
required to sell the business at any mo- 
ment involves almost certain loss. The 
wills of many business men now contain 
provisions giving their executor greater 
freedom in the handling of their business 
affairs than is possible otherwise. 

Many business men postpone making 
a will because it seems to be quite a task. 
As business documents go, I should say 
that a will is comparatively simple. 

Select the best possible executor, solely 
on sound business considerations and not 
on sentimental ones. Your executor must 
liquidate your business—a task that 
would be difficult for you yourself, with 
all you know of the business. To select 
someone less qualified than yourself is the 
sheerest folly. ; 


They Lose by Liquidation 
COMMON source of loss to estates of 
business men comes through their 
failure to leave a will providing that their 
estate may continue to hold corporate 
stock of the various corporations in which 
they ‘re interested. It is not the intent 
and purpose of the laws governing estates 
that the one placed in charge of them 
shall continue to carry on the business 
affairs of the deceased. The executcr 1s 
admonished to convert the personal prop- 

erty into cash as soon as convenient. 

In many cases the personal property 
consists of the capital stock of a very 
profitable business. It is not to the best 
interests of the family that this stock be 
sold. Nevertheless, the law requires 1t 
and the stock may have to be dumped 
on the market at a most inopportune 
time. A simple provision giving author- 
ity to the executor to hold the corporate 
stock is now included in many wills. 

Every business man ought to plan care- 
fully for his business when he makes his 
will. If he fails to do so, he may uninten- 
tionally disinherit his family altogether. 
It is a serious matter to spend a lifetime 
building up a business and then have 1t 
all slip away in a few months. 
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Serve new markets 
from the center-~ 


Manufacturers who are studying 
western markets are deciding that 
if they want their growth in volume 
to parallel the development of these 
markets, they must serve them from 
within. Shipping from the east en- 
tails needless delay and expense. 

Likewise shipping from any cor- 
ner of this territory is uneconomic 
and costly. Thus San Francisco is 
becoming more and more the busi- 
ness, commercial and manufactur- 
ing headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast area. 11,000,000 people west 
of the Rockies may be served most 
quickly and effectively from San 
Francisco, Its own area contains 
within a radius of 150 miles half the 
people of California, and within an 
hour’s radius 1,600,000 consumers 


IN CALIFORNIA 
~“WHERE LIFE 
IS BETTER” 
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e Sacramento 
Oakland 


of greater than average per capita 
wealth. 

But even more promising is the 
rapid development of modern wants 
by the multitudesin lands that 
face the Pacific Ocean —900,000,000 
people who are learning to use and 
desire American products. Here is 
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Address_— 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 1304 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send the book, “Why Manufacturers 


Choose San Francisco” to: 














to be the theatre of the greatest 
business drama in the world’s his- 
tory and in the not far distant future, 
San Francisco Bay, the value of 
whose water-borne tonnage exceeds 
all other United States harbors ex- 
cept one, is the natural gateway to 
these lands bordering the Pacific. 
Thus basic facts support the se- 
lection of San Francisco as head- 
quarters city by the leading inter- 
ests in finance, shipping, lumber, 
railroads, oil, insurance, hydro- 
electricity, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. These facts and others 
of equal importance are presented 
conservatively in anew book, “Why 
Marufacturers Choose San Fran- 
cisco”, which will be sent to busi- 
ness executives with the compli- 
ments of San Francisco’s citizens 
and institutions, 
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The Whole World I. 





A Washington 
Correspondent 


equipped to give espe- 
cial attention to the 
business of banks, cor- 
porations, estates and 
foreign clients 

@ 


DEPOSITORY 
of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and other 
national organizations 


INTEREST 
PAID ON BALANCES 


& 
Correspondence is invited 


The WASHINGTON LOAN 
& TRUST COMPANY 


EST. 1889 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over JOHN B. LARNER 
$19,000,000.00 President 














Washington’s 
Cherry Blossoms 


Tue GLory of the Nation's \ 
Capital at Springtime can be | \ 
your own for yearstocome. In- 
terest your community in blcs- 
soming cherry trees for parks. \ 
Buy them also for your country Y 
and suburban homes. 

Varieties may be selected for 
all localities. 


Living Gift to Washington.” 


Write for our booklet, ‘Japan’ 
ROCK CREEK NURSERIES | 


M. G. Coplen 


McLachlen Bank Bldg.,Wash..D.C. 
































Tre Capital’s 


Greatest 


Newspaper 


The 


Washington 
Post 


Daily and 
Sunday 





Tue Nation’s Capital is, 
electrically, in a class by it- 
self among cities. Despite 
higher costs of an extensive 
underground system, lower- 
than-average rates prevail. 
Annual rate reductions have 
been achieved for five suc- 
cessive years! 

While Washington should 
remain, essentially, ‘“The 
City Beautiful,’ many geo- 
graphical advantages make 
its location ideal for light 
manufacturing. Predomi- 
nant among theseis theecon- 
omy of electrical energy so 
dependably and efficiently 
supplied by the 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 
Matchless 
Service 
WASHINGTON CITY 
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WASHIN GTON, center of American Government 


_. the White House and Capitol, Congress in session, the 
United States Supreme Court assembled. 


Washington, its memorials reminiscent of all that is 
great in American history .. Mount Vernon, Washington 
monument, Wilson tomb at Washington Cathedral, Lin- 
coln Memorial and the home of Robert E. Lee, Arlington 
Cemetery and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


Washington, seat of research . . Library of Congress, 
Carnegie and Brookings Institutes, American Academy 
of Science and the Smithsonian. 


Washington and art .. the National Gallery, National 
Museum, Freer and Corcoran Galleries. 


Washington, its picturesque surroundings . . Annapolis 
and the Naval Academy, Alexandria and Christ Church 
where Washington worshipped, Arlington and the Na- 
tional Amphitheatre. 


Washington, city beautiful, Paris of America . . its 
hundreds of boulevards and avenues, tree lined, its scores 
of parks, its statues and buildings in white marble and 
grey granite. 


Washington in cherry blossom time . . a great tidal 
basin, two hundred and fifty miles from the Atlantic, 
lined with blossoming cherry trees, gift of Japan to a 
President’s wife, most beautiful sight in a beautiful city- 


For these . . the whole world comes to Washington. 


* 








The 17th Annual Meeting 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 


AT WASHINGTON 
April 29, 30 and May 1, 2, 3 


Riemsall 











The Carlton 





DISTINCTIVE in atmosphere, lux- 
urious in appointments. Located two 
squares from the White House. The 
focus of the social world. All outside 
rooms. Single Room and Bath $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00; Double Room and Bath 
$8.00, $10.00, $12.00; Parlor Suites 
$15.00 and up. 


@ 
Washington’s 


MOST 
NOTABLE 
HOTELS 


HARRY WARDMAN President 
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The Wardman 
Park 





THE COMFORT and beauty of a 
private home; the setting of a coun- 
try club. Ten minutes from the theat- 
rical and business districts. Supper 
dances, golf, tennis, riding, outdoor 
swimming pool, theatre, garage. Single 
Room and Bath $5. Double Room, 
Bath, $8. 
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Day and Night 
Without Pause 





UGE furnaces now pro- 
ducing vitreous enameled 
parts for A-B Gas ranges day 
and night without pause— 
production up 25°,—fuel costs 
down 30°. Every A-B Range an 
example of the high standards of 
A-B Laboratories—such the part 
played by The Improved Kemp 
Automatic Gas System in heat- 
ing these furnaces at A-B Stove. 
Successful operation this—re- 
sults that hinge directly upon ex- 
clusive Kemp features. 

Because Kemp renders a service 
unparalleled in using municipal 
or natural gas—is automatic— 
always correct in air and gas pro- 
portion—mixes at one central 
point—produces even, easily ob- 
tained temperatures—what Kemp 
means to A-B Stove, Kemp is 
ready to mean to you—whatever 
you manufacture or finish with 
heat. 


What the Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illus- 
trated book explaining 
advantagesof Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas 
System is ready. Just 
send your letterhead— 
no obligation. 
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What and Why of Bootleg Loans 


(Continued from page 17) 

last figure represents the so-called “boot- 
leg loans” —the funds advanced by others 
than banks and bankers, of whom the 
most important are the large corpora- 
tions. It is not only the largest of the three 
items, but is nearly equal to the sum of 
the other two. 

The increase in the importance of this 


| item during the past year is striking. On 


February 15, 1928, the brokers’ borrow- 
ings amounted to $3,819,000,000 of which 
$1,152,000,000 was loaned by New York 
banks for their own account; $1,531,000,- 
000 for account of out-of-town banks, and 
$1,136,000,000 for account of others. A 
vear ago, therefore, the third item, in- 
stead of being the largest of the three, 


| was the smallest. Of the increase of $1,- 


749,000,000 in all classes of loans during 
the year, $1,476,000,000, or more than 84 
per cent of the total gain, is in loans for 
account of others. 


Bootleg Loans Grow Fastest 


OANS for account of out-of-town banks 
have increased only $328,000,000, 
while loans for account of the New York 
banks themselves have actually declined by 
$73,000,000. 

Bootleg loans now constitute 47 per 
cent of the total, as against 30 per cent a 
vear ago; loans for account of out-of- 
town banks, 33 per cent, as against 40 per 
cent; and loans for own account, 19 per 
cent, as against 30 per cent. 

These figures, of course, do not measure 


the total sum loaned by corporations, 


since not all such loans are made through 
the banks represented in these reports. 
The monthly report of the New York 
Stock Exchange on members’ borrowings 
shows consistently higher totals than the 
report of the banks. At the end of Jan- 
uary, member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange were carrying net loans 


| of $6,735,164,242. 





If this total is assumed to be distributed 
in the same proportions as are those 
above, it indicates that more than three 
billion dollars is owed to nonbanking lend- 
ers by members of the New York Stock 
Exchange alone. 

The inclusion of similar transactions 
with other security dealers throughout 
the country would bring the aggregate to 
a considerably higher figure. 

It should be clearly understood that, 


| although loans for account of others are 


reported by the banks, such advances are 
not to be considered as bank loans. 

From the economic point of view, the 
situation is exactly the same as if the 
corporations with surplus funds were to 
go directly into the money market and 
lend to brokers in their own name. The 


| banks are employed merely as agents, be- 


cause their facilities for clearing checks, 
checking and holding collateral, and car- 
rying on the other financial functions in- 
volved in lending operations make it con- 


venient to employ them in this manner. 
The banks, therefore, have no more con- 
trol over the making and withdrawing 0 
such loans than they have over the com- 
mercial transactions that result in the 
notes and drafts sent to them for collec- 
tion. 


A Different Significance 


T should also be noted that the expan- 
sion of brokers’ borrowings reflects 
other things than a mere increase in spec- 
ulative activity. Brokers and securities 
dealers also borrow to carry newly issued 
stocks and bonds until they can be dis- 
tributed to investors. 

Once they are so distributed, these new 
securities permanently broaden the base 
of the financial pyramid, so that a given 
amount of borrowings at present has a 
very different significance from what it 
would have had a few years ago. 

For three years the proportional growth 
of brokers’ loans has been roughly equiv- 
alent to the proportional increase in the 
market value of listed stocks, this latter 
increase being due partly to rising prices 
and partly to the listing of new issues. 
In January, new issues amounting to $1, 
800,000,000 were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the curb market, the 
increase in brokers’ borrowings during the 
same period reaching only 13 per cent ol 
this total. 

The present situation in the call mar- 
ket has arisen partly as a result of the 
change in methods of corporation finance 
in recent years. Under the favorable con- 
ditions that have existed in security mar- 
kets, many companies have issued stocks 
and bonds to finance their recurring short- 
term capital requirements, which were 
formerly met through borrowing at th 
banks. 

It has naturally been found that not all 
of the funds raised by this method or 
through accumulated profits can be prol- 
itably employed all the time in ordinary 
business transactions. Hence, the com- 
panies have cast about for the most pro!- 
itable means of investing the surplus. For 
several years these excess funds have 
formed an important element in the se- 
curity markets by stimulating the de- 
mand and raising the prices for stocks 
and bonds. 

But during the past year, with stock 
prices mounting to very high levels and 
money rates, particularly in the call mar- 
ket, advancing, there has been an increas 
ing disposition to substitute call loans 1or 
security holdings as a safer, more liquid, 
and possibly more profitable form 0! 1! 
vestment. 


Surpluses Are Now Cash 


OWEVER, the existence of thes: 
huge surplus funds in the hands | 
business enterprises is not entirely due ie 
large issues of new securities. As im evel! 
period of business prosperity, the earnine 
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e- ness,” a book 
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the function of 
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Speed the departmental interchange 
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ore than $100,000 in salaries were 
“walked away” and “talked away” 
in one office in one year! Eight people 
were employed to do the work of five! 
Valuable time was spent in toting papers 
back and forth! These figures are from 
a recently completed survey made by a 
representative insurance company. Truly 
an enlightening picture of business in 
this age of speed and efficiency. 


Are your people “walking away” their 
time? Is your pay roll higher than you 
would like to see it? Do your employes 
spend too much time carrying papers 
about your organization? 


Lamson Pneumatic Tube Systems elim- 
inate this waste of time—this interrup- 
tion in daily routine with its attendant 
mistakes—the needless time away from 
desks. They render information and 
instructions immediately available and 
positive. The actual savings effected are 


PNEUMATIC 








. Are They Walking On Your Time? 


a matter of record in leading banks, in- 
surance companies, public utilities, manu- 
facturing organizations, brokerage offices, 
hotels and other institutions. 


The need for Lamson Pneumatic Tube 
Systems exists everywhere. They do for 
papers what the telephone does for the 
spoken word—carrying records, messages 
and instructions in seconds between de- 
partments, floors and buildings. They 
are establishing their usefulness by speed- 
ing production—making Time, that valu- 
able product of all endeavors, give a 
greater measure of output. 


No matter what your business, there is 
a time-saving problem which Lamson 
experts can solve. There is a pay roll 
saving, alone, that materially reduces 
overhead. Our engineering department 
is at your command to analyze your in- 
dividual needs. Your request puts this 
staff of experts instantly at your service. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


LAMSON 


TUBE SYSTEMS 


of papers, files and messages 
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Man and Method 


MAN is the human element in business — its 
soul and its brain. 


Method is the orderly regulation of human 
effort. Without soul and brain all effort is 
mechanical. Until man found his soul and 
began to use his brain with definite purpose, 
business did not exist. Nor until the growth 
of business made an orderly regulation of effort 
necessary did method exist. Success, the 
attainment of a definite purpose, came with the 
introduction of method. The development of 
method made business a science. And the 
science of business, like any other science, is 
simply the knowledge and understanding of 
facts and figures, co-ordinated, arranged, 
systemized for practical timely use. 


To this end, and for this purpose, Modern 
Accountancy was conceived and developed. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMONO TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. Lous DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 
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of corporations have been relative| y large: 
and not all of these earnings have beer, 
distributed to shareholders in the form oj 
dividends. “Plowing back earnings into 
the business” has long been a recognized 
policy in years of prosperity. But, where- 
as these surpluses were formerly invest 
in larger plant facilities and increasing jn- 
ventories, the conservative business poli- 
cies of recent years have restrained such 
expansion and forced the corporations to 
seek other investment outlets. 


Traceable to Savings 


fbr more or less conjectural analysis 
of the probable source of surplus cor- 
porate funds deals with the form rather 
than the substance of the essential con- 
ditions underlying the present situation. 
That the corporations have issued securi- 
ties to finance recurring short-term re- 
quirements and loaned a portion of the 
surplus funds in the call money market, 
while the banks have been forced to em- 
ploy increasing proportions of their own 
money in securities—all this is ultimately 
traceable to the large volume of savings 
that always appears in prosperous times, 
combined with a measure of credit infla- 
tion arising from large gold reserves and 
sustained easy money. 

Nevertheless, the usurpation by busi- 
ness enterprises of financial prerogatives 
is a fact of profound importance in its 
bearing on the credit outlook. The ob- 
jections raised by the banks cannot fairly 
be said to originate entirely in the selfish 
view that their rightful preserves have 
been encroached upon by others—a view 
that is implied im the expression “bootleg 
loans.” 

The questions at issue are far more 
fundamental than whether this group or 
that is to enjoy the exercise of a profitable 
financial function. 


Abnormal Money Market 


Te case against corporation loans was 
well set forth in the Monthly Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
for February 1. The movements of funds 
at the end of 1928 were cited as an illus- 
tration of the weaknesses inherent in the 
present situation. Although the seasonal 
demand for currency was about normal, 
an extraordinarily large amount of money 
was withdrawn from the market by cor- 
porations that wished to show a large 
amount of cash, or that did not wish to 
show all loans in their annual statements. 

Such withdrawals amounted to about 
$400,000,000; and these, together with 


“THAVE been a subscriber to Na- 

tion’s Business some three months 
or more; my only regret is that I was 
not made acquainted with your pub- 
lication long ago. It has brought to 
me some very interesting facts on 
business. Every wide-awake, pro- 
gressive business man needs the pub- 
lication.” 


H.W. ALLEN 


The Allen Hardware Co., Inc. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 











ALEXANDER & DOWELL 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENT, TRADE-MARK, AND 
COPYRIGHT CAUSES 
(MR, ARTHUR E. DOWELL, LL.M.) 
(MR. ARTHUR E. DOWELL, JR., LLB.) 


INCOME TAx, CLAIMS, AND 
MATTERS OF GENERAL PRACTICE 


(MR. A. LESLIE JACKSON, LL.M.) 


similar withdrawals of approximately 
$70,000,000 by out-of-town banks, forced 
the New York banks to take over nearly 
$600,000,000 in call loans to prevent 4 
violent upheaval in the money market. 
This action naturally resulted in an 
abrupt increase in deposits and forced the 
banks to borrow more than $180,000,000 
from the Federal Reserve Bank to main- 
tain their reserves. 

These developments are regarded as 
evidence that bootleg loans are subject to 











sudden withdrawal by lenders who feel no 
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lity toward the money market 
; acknowledged by the banks. 
nds are carried by business en- 
primarily for other uses and will 
Je in the call loan market only 
; this means of investment is 
‘itable than others. Their abrupt 

will result in one of two things. 
. banks will take over the loans 
when they themselves may be 


under considerable pressure for funds, in 


«hich case the corporation loans become 
a charge against the country’s banking re- 
ery r speculators and investors will 
and their source of credit suddenly cut off 
nd will be forced to liquidate their hold- 


vith possible disastrous conse- 


juences. 
Working in a Strange Field 

VN addition to these specific objections, it 
| ‘ed out that in a general way the 
of corporations in the call loan 
represent an extension of their 
nerations into a field entirely foreign to 
heir previous experience and their pri- 


erests. 


In recognition of this aspect of the 


a number of the leading indus- 
‘rial organizations, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation, the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and numerous 


thers, despite their strong cash position, 
have consistently refrained from entering 
the money markets as lenders. 

In defense of the practice, it is held 
that there is no reason why corporations 
need be expected to withdraw their funds 
so abruptly as has been feared. 

Gradually, as eall loans become less 

profitable or as other avenues of invest- 
ment become more so, the corporation 
iunds will be retired and a normal finan- 
ial situation will be restored. 
_ Late last Summer there was a preva- 
ent fear that nonbanking lenders would 
withdraw their funds in large volume to 
inanee the seasonal trade revival, and 
‘hat the result might be a severe money 
a ‘y, but no such development oc- 
vurred, 

Another point brought forward in de- 
‘else Of corporation loans is that the com- 
panies h ive a right to do what they 

ease With their own money. 

rgument, however, may be dis- 

‘sed, Although obviously true in a legal 
, 1' has no bearing on the demands of 
‘jon Irom an economic point of 

‘might even be admitted that corpora- 

ns with surplus cash could not reason- 
© expected to content themselves 

' rates of interest paid on 

ces when they can earn 8, 10, 
‘= per cent on call money with ex- 
unity, This might be admitted 
vandoning the contention that 

e of bootleg loans constitutes 
cakness in the credit situation 

ict harmfully on the general 
‘uation to the disadvantage of 


‘sieration of somewhat more rele- 
the great corporations have 
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E BELIEVE that a customer is en- 
' titled to (1) as much expert counsel 
in advance as he desires, (2) a never-varying 
high quality in the merchandise delivered 
(3) shipments in exact accordance with the 
required schedule, plus (4) the extra effort 
in the emergency which cuts through red tape 
and delivers what he needs when and where 
he needs it. 








YOUNGSTOWN 
PIPE CONDUIT 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-bearing steel, 
under the well-known and established tradename“Copperoid” 


General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
BOSTON=—80 Federal St. NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA— 
CHICAGO—Conway Bidg. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO— 
DALLAS—Magnolia Bldg. 55 New Montgomery St. ; 
DENVER —Continental Oil Bldg. SAVANNAH-—M and M T Terminals 
DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. SEATTLE —Central Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— ST. LOUIS—Shell Blidg., 

Commerce Bldg. 13th and Locust Sts. ; 
MINNEAPOLIS —Andrus Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN -— Stambaugh Bidg. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE—The Youngstown Steel Products Co., 

Dashwood House, Old Broad St., London, E. C. England 


NRT 


a , 2° mention r fan’s Bus 
When writing to Tue YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & Tuse Company please mention Natior Bu 
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CA watchelock system 
that is )¥FFERENT 





from. ANY OTHER 


For the growing business where the 
watchman’s system will be expanded, 
the Detex Patrol Portable Watchclock 
is the best protectivesystem that you can 
buy today, because: 


The entire, simplified recording mech- 
anism is in the station —the portable clock 
is simply the record carrier. 


The Patrol is completely interchangeable 
— any number of stations can be used 
with one clock; any number of watch- 
men may record at the same station or 
stations—there is no limit. 


NATION’S 


a very real stake in the stability of the 
money market. While it is true that they 
do not feel the same sense of obligation 
in this direction that is recognized by the 
banks, yet they depend on the money 
market for their capital requirements 
and on the stock market for a measure- 
ment of the current value of their own 
securities. 

The general business structure can rest 
firmly only on a sound credit base. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the 
large corporations would pay some atten- 
tion to these facts in determining their 
financial policies. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the increase in corporation loans on 
call has, in a measure, carried the situa- 
tion beyond banking control. For more 
than a year the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have implicitly maintained the posi- 
tion that the flow of credit into the se- 
curity markets should be curtailed—a po- 
sition that found positive expression in 
the recent circular letter sent by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the regional banks 
and the confirmation of the Reserve 

3oard’s action a few days later by the 
Federal Advisory Council. 


Keeping the Banks in Line 

N this position the Reserve Banks have 

asked for the support of member banks, 
seeking to restrict their loans on security 
collateral. 

The large banks in the financial centers 
have worked in close harmony with the 
teserve institutions, while in other dis- 
tricts it has been found possible to exert 
sufficient pressure for the prevention of 
excessive rediscounting. 

It is still felt that there must be further 
reduction of security loans of all classes. 
While the Reserve Banks are expected 
generally to rediscount eligible paper 
when it is offered to them, such action 





The Patrol gives years of reliableservice | 
at low cost for upkeep. It also earns the 

maximum insurance rate savings. Send | 
coupon for Patrol Booklet. | 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
actory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the booklet on Watchclock Protection. 


Name 
Address............. 


a ae 


eS 
cLEX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


may be taken “with due regard for the 
claims and demands of other member 
banks.” 

Nonbanking institutions are under no 
such restrictions, and have occupied the 


| field that has been left vacant by the re- 


fusal of the banks to finance further spec- 
ulative expansion. 

To attempt to predict how this devel- 
opment will culminate would be a bold 
undertaking indeed. The situation is with- 
out precedent in financial history and is 
due to causes which themselves are only 
partly understood. Sooner or later the 
corporations may withdraw from the 
money market; but when this will occur, 
how much further expansion will have 
taken place in the meantime, what form 
the retirement will take, and what its ef- 
fects will be, are questions shrouded in 
doubt. 

One thing, however, may be stated with 
confidence. The proposals to remedy this 





situation by drastic methods, such as a 
legal prohibition of the lending of money 
_ on call by nonbanking institutions, strike 
only at the symptoms, not at the cause, 
_ of the disease, if disease it is. Provided 
_ that such a prohibition could be enforced, 
' the surplus funds would remain; and they 
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would exert their influence on the cred}; 
situation in one way or another. 

One possible result of such a step would 
be that the funds might be driven into 
an vaduly rapid expansion of industrial 
equiprient—a condition that would prob- 
ably bring about more unfortunate ¢op- 
sequences than even the most pessimistic 
observers anticipate coming from th, 
present situation. 


Meddling May Bring Disaster 
Py the purchasing power could be re- 

turned to individual investors, either 
through dividends or through the retire- 
ment of the underlying securities, with 
the assurance that the bulk of it would 
be used for the purchase of goods for con- 
sumption, the results might then be most 
beneficial. 

But such an offhand solution is mani- 
festly out of the question; and, since this 
is so, the least hazardous course is prob- 
ably to allow the situation to work itsel! 
out naturally without inviting disaster 
through clumsy attempts at remedying it 
through artificial manipulation or regula- 
tion of it. 

It is to be hoped that the corrective 
efforts of the Federal Reserve Board and 
American bankers and business men will 
obviate speculative disaster. 

Congress has turned its attention to the 
situation and in an effort to safeguard the 
interests of business is struggling with 
some of the perplexing questions this new 
problem of prosperity presents. 

We are no longer cast in the role of 
Lazarus gathering the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table but as Dives 
we are sitting at the table of plenty per- 
plexed at the problem of service which 11 
presents. 

The activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange are largely the reflection of a 
high degree of national prosperity and 
accumulated wealth. How to protect the 
use of credit involved in its transactions 
as well as the buyer of its securities 
through any scheme of governmental reg- 
ulation apparently presents insuperable 
difficulties. 


The Infringing Uses of Credit 


HE mere attempt to define specula- 
tion and investment or the speculative 
and legitimate uses of money seems 1!- 
possible so inevitably do the uses of credit 
infringe upon each other. 
The buyer of securities on margins 
claims the same privilege and the same 
status that the instalment buyer of real 
estate or automobiles or any other com- 
modity enjoys. ; 
It is possible that he is not absorbing 
as much of the country’s credit as some 
of these other activities. ! 
Yet the desirability of wise restraint 
and control in the use of credit is obvious. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the 
banks together with the New York Stock 
Exchange can go far toward the solution 
of the problem and, working with the en- 
lightened business sentiment of the coun- 
try, should be able to forestall legislative 
interference. 
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A myriad of jobs done better, quicker, cheaper 




















THE farmer says, **Wide 

tracks to travel the seed-bed 

without packing, power to CAI 
do se farm job the way ee 

it should be done . . . now 

I can lick the weeds and i R A C, 
laugh at the weather!” 

The business man says, “Roads free from 
= in winter means ‘business as usual’ 
espite the storm. Roads maintained in sum- 
met mean pleasure and profits—thanks to 
Caterpillar,’ 

The logger says, ‘Less damage to the young 


saplings; scattered stands worked for the first 


time e e 
. +» ‘Caterpillar’? Tractors do more than 
merely cut costs!” 


When writing to CarerrrLiar Tractor Co. 


The contractor says, “The 


L ‘Caterpillar’ turns in a nar- 
PI het 4 row road; wades through 


weather . . . I can outbid the 

T O R man who hasn’t got one!” 

Road builders, oil men, 

quarry men, railroaders, air 

field operators, park superintendents — all 

those who have loads to pull, who need sure, 

mobile power, say— ‘Caterpillars’ do the job 
better, quicker, cheaper.” 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Executive Offices: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Iil.; 50 Church St., N. Y.; San Leandro, Cal. 


Holt Combined Harvesters Russell Road Machinery 
“Caterpillar” Tractors 





please mention Nation's Business 

















RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30% to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow 
for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of 
attractively stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(Industrial Division) 


154 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES “steei sasu 





HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
154 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once, 








Name 
Address ee 
State Individual __........ 








D Steel Sash 0D Wood 














O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letternead and 
mail to us. 








ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING 


Vat @) 5 10.) ee @ OF 





144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Reprints of any article in this 
number may be had at cost. Write 
NATION’S BUSINESS for them 











When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Skyscraper—Gold Mine or Tomb? 


(Continued from page 26) 
sional promoters the values to be created 
by the building of desirable and conven- 
iently located modern structures, their 
place in the economic scheme has not as 
vet been accurately defined. 

The building of railroads preceded the 
skyscraper era and became standardized, 
at least as to its economics, while the city 
builders were still struggling in the prac- 
tices of the Middle Ages so far as mate- 
rials or methods were concerned. True, the 
financing of the railroads proceeded from 
centralized sources—necessarily so—al- 
though history records many a small, 
hand-to-mouth financial venture in rail- 
road finance. We forget that those pio- 
neers were called visionary speculators, 
just as were the proponents of the early 
skyscrapers a generation later. 


Bridges and Skyscrapers 


HE rolling of the steel for rails and 
bridges provided the inspiration which 


| was quick to turn the accomplishments of 
| the bridge builder to an ingenious solution 


of our problem of intensive metropolitan 
crowth. 

But if the engineering of the railroads 
showed the way in skyscraper construc- 
tion, there was no parallel in the matter 
of finance. The prejudice against construc- 
tion investment has dogged the steps of 


| the building industry with disheartening 


tenacity. Yet, from time immemorial, land 
value has been the very foundation of all 
wealth. ; 

Against this unscientific and stultifying 
prejudice, intensive metropolitan con- 
struction has struggled upward, asserting 
itself in spite of these handicaps, and 
while “rails” have become the object of 
almost limitless tabulations and analyses 
as to their earnings and possibilities, the 
statisticians—until recently—have left in- 
tensive metropolitan development almost 
wholly to the speculator and the individ- 
ual real estate promoter. 

Of course, there is some foundation for 
the suspicion in which the skyscraper de- 
velopment had been held, arising in part 
from some few notable disasters in the 
earlier days, but more particularly, from 


| lack of understanding of what constitutes 


safe and sane practice in the construction 


| of these large structures. 





Happily, there is less and less cause for 
public misgiving. Naturally, the builder’s 
part in reducing the hazards has come 
most directly within my observation. It is 
evident enough, I think, that even when 
the wisdom of a project can be fairly as- 
sured, there is still the chance that it may 
be jeopardized by incompetent or un- 
sound advice. 

After the architect has drawn the plans 
in sketch form, the builder becomes a con- 
sultant of first importance, and the prob- 
able cost of the building is ascertained and 
set out in budget form. Once the operation 
is under budget control with the builder 


to advise, the owner may safely proceed 
with his enterprise. 

Our American genius for building and 
its true application to the creation of jn- 
tensive values have led us to overdo height 
in some cities, particularly where streets 
are narrow and crooked and light and air 
are excluded by the shouldering together 
of row on row of tall structures. To cor- 
rect the evil, we are everywhere passing 
zoning and height limitation laws. These 
differ in different cities, but their purpose 
is always the same: to correct abuses of 
overshadowing height and prevent the de- 
moralizing mixture of residential and bus- 
iness properties. 

New York has fairly satisfactory zoning 
and height limitation laws, yet there are 
many who criticise them bitterly. Indeed. 
the condemnation of the skyscraper as the 
principal cause of our evils of congestion 
and traffic crowding is as vociferous in 
New York as in other large cities where 
height and area limitations are much less 
rigorous. 

Chicago, with more favorable laws i: 
to area coverage, is preposing two or three 
buildings higher than either of the New 
York structures. These rivalries do not 
arise out of daring or the mere desire to | 
the tallest, although that was the consid- 
eration in the case of the Woolworth 
Building and a few record holders that 
preceded it. Such prestige buildings can 
only be built. by wealthy advertisers who 
gain publicity by a superlative achieve- 
ment in height. 


Learned by Trial and Error 


|X this new science of gigantic build- 
ing, we are applying the scientific eco- 
nomics that our earlier efforts have de- 
veloped. When skyscrapers were first pro- 
jected, they were, of course, experimental 
and much had to be learned. Even more 
had to be developed, and our American 
genius for overcoming obstacles has 
brought us to our present high standards 
of convenience and of construction and 
method. Our results were obtained by the 
trial and error method, but now we seem 
to know. And out of that method, among 
other things, we are perceiving the grea 
economic foundation of this new source 0! 
wealth, this great solution for the che!- 
lenge of city congestion. 

The answer seems to be the great me- 
tropolis within a city block, the onc 
mighty structure containing. from 15,000 
to even 50,000 souls—a city in itself, sel!- 
contained, probably the most profoundly 
efficient and adequate conception 0! ¢!- 
gantic size ever created by man. 

What determines its reason for ex!<- 
tence and what its size, its utility, and its 
purpose? Owners, architects, builders, 
realty experts, and bankers, working 1” 
harmony and bringing to the solution 0! 
its many problems the science of their 
wide experience. Amateurs and tyros can- 
not do it. 
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He paid for Paper, but he got a method ...and 


cut out Overtime / 















































The New Urreny , ° 
w Current Ledger Binder . . . good-looking enough to 


a : rae g-room table . .. tough as a saddle . . . lies 

‘dale rigths no humps . +. Sheets slip in and out easily 

ne sheets in perfect line for easy fingering... 

be © Reatness. Call up the nearest Remington Rand 
“ach, and ask to see it today. 








Chicago bank executive writes us: “With- 
out charging a penny, you people gave 
us something far more valuable than 
the material we bought — you gave us 
a real system IDEA.” 

When you buy Baker-Vawter 
Kalamazoo loose-leaf forms and binders 
from the Remington Rand Business Ser- 
vice, you get more than fine paper... 
more than fade-proof inks... more than 
excellent printing . . . more than standard 
sizes that never vary a hair’s breadth 
from year to year...and more than evenly 
cut sheets that are easy to finger. 

You get, in addition, the impartial 
advice of the world’s largest office equip- 
ment organization, which makes hun- 




















dreds of different simplified and stand- 
ardized loose-leaf forms. 

In Remington Rand, you now have 
a central information bureau for the 
newest methods of business procedure. 

No matter how well your office may 
be run, a Remington Rand man can 
suggest a minor or a major improve- 
ment that will help you operate more 
efficiently and more economically. 

All he asks is a very few moments 
of your time, and the privilege of a brief 
inspection of your methods. Direct- 
selling branches are located in all prin- 
cipal cities. Call one of these, or write 
to the main office of Remington Rand 
Business Service at Buffalo, New York. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 


BAKER-VAWTER KALAMAZOO 


LOOSE-LEAF 


REMINGTON KARDEX DALTON LIBRARY BUREAU 





SAFE-CABINET POWERS 


When writing to Remtncton Rano BustNess Service please mention Nation’s Business 
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wasted 








3 Thirteen Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
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RED traffic light flashes on...aggra- 
vatingly close. Brakes grind...cars 
halt. Some of your time is tempo- 
rarily lost ... but lost so you and about 
twenty million other motorists can 
get somewhere. 

Getting somewhere with electric 
power, too, requires regulation. Given 
free rein, electric power drives haphaz- 
ardly forward...wastes much of its 
effort at cross purposes. It must be di- 
rected ... protected from itself. 

Modern Motor Control stops electric 
motors at the danger point ... sacrifices 
minutes that disorganizing breakdowns 
..-hours...willbesaved. Motor Control 
directs electric power through auto- 
matic cycles of production ... brings 
machine manipulation to the finger 


1251 St. Paul Avenue 


Hidden Away in Electric Motors 
Electric motors in America’s industries 
today provide working capacity equal 
to 250 million workmen. That is more 
than 13 times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this army of 
“‘unseen”’ workers is used to bring down 
costs is determined by the care with 
which Motor Control is selected. 


CUTLER 





tips of the operator . . .saves power by 
permitting heavier loads on motors 
without leaving safety to chance. 

Whether your plant secures all or only 
part of the savings electric power can 
earn, depends upon your choice of 
Motor Control. This far reaching de- 
cision merits careful judgment... 
discriminating care. 

That’s why Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is specified by alert plants on 
all the motor-driven equipment they 
buy ... why you will find forward look- 
ing machine builders featuring Cutler- 
Hammer Control . . . and electric motor 
builders recommending its use with the 
motors they supply. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparctus 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





—— 








The Control Equipment Geol Electric Motors Deserve 


When writing to Curter-Hammer, INc. 








, please mention Nation’s Business 
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Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board of the 
General Electric Co. 


Owen D. Young’s Business Sermon 


WHEN the editor of Nation’s Business read the 


T was a bright crisp 
day in the fall of 1905. 
David Shaver was 
driving his one-horse 

lumber wagon down the 
only street. in Van Hornes- 
ville. 

Suddenly around a bend 
in the road a large motor 
car showed up. The horse 
went over the stone wall and 
down into a hollow. The 
wagon and David followed. 
The driver of the motor ear 
stopped and asked: 

“Can I do anything for 


“No, I think you have 
done all you can do for me 
this morning,” replied 
David. 

AsI said, that was in 1905. 
Motor cars were just beginning to occupy 
our roads. At the same time big business 
vas beginning to show up around the 
~~ here is a striking parallel between 
~~ At that time motor ears were not 
ery highly developed nor very reliable. 

heir drivers were apt to be none too con- 
‘iderate of the wagons on the road. 
Petes went on the old horse-cab driv- 
ae he motor-car drivers and drove 
a something of the abandon with 
ew they had driven horses, not fully 
“zing that a 40-horsepower motor was 
a Papie thing from a horse. 
ay 2d nda i no 
rith them, ps le hac had his experience 
bie daca € would have been glad to 

pees hem off the road altogether. 
meni ears later I had the pleasure of 
5 “ii In an automobile on what he 


first reports of the sermon preached by Owen 
D. Young in the pulpit of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in New York he said to himself and 
his associates: 

“There’s a sermon that needs a bigger audi- 
ence than any one church can hold. It’s a sermon 
to which every one of our 300,000 readers should 
listen. It’s the gospel of business, big business 
and little business, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and Nation’s Business 
have preached for a dozen years. Let’s print it. 
“a Some of our 300,000 have not seen it. It will do 
ap them good. Some have read only a part of it. It 
will do them good to read it again and in full” 








described as the best ride of his life. He 
came to think better of motor cars, and to 
understand, as we all have, the great con- 
tribution they have made to the health, 
wealth and happiness of all the people. 

It was much the same with big business. 
Sometimes its drivers were reckless. 
Sometimes they were highly careful and 
conscientious. But the old horses of busi- 
ness were not yet adjusted to the new de- 
vices. Dire prophecies were indulged in as 
to what would happen if large business 
units were to be permitted. 

The business machines have become 
better adjusted through a quarter of a 
century. The drivers have become more 
skilled. In a sense, they are now people 
trained for the job, like motor-car drivers. 
And while we still have left with us some 
of the reckless and irresponsible who re- 





main a menace to the road, 
we move business nowadays 
as we move our motor cars 
with amazing skill and 
safety. 

Big business has not jus- 
tified the fears of some peo- 
ple. Exploiters no longer 
own the big concerns. Bank- 
ers no longer own them. 
Their shares, like motor 
cars, are spread from one 
end of the country to the 
other, in every city and vil- 
lage of the United States. 
Broadly speaking, the vast 
organizations of business 
are in skilled hands and the 
road is reasonably safe. 

When we think of what is 
right or wrong in business 
we must take account of the 
conditions under which such impressions 
are formed. Everything was wrong with 
business, and especially big business, in 
the common opinion in 1905. Such prej- 
udices as exist against it today are much 
more largely due to the recollections of the 
old days than to real complaints of this 
day. Just as the horse driver of today is 
less considerate on the highways than the 
motor-car drivers are, so it is likely true 
that the smaller units of business, not the 
larger ones, are less considerate. 

We have had to go through this process 
of readjustment however. We have had to 
change our rules and practices in business 
and our laws governing it in the last quar- 
ter of a century. We have had to extend 
governmental control over business 
by way of regulation in the interest of all. 
We have had to broaden the road and 
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A $35,000 Handling Job 


Done for $1,900 


Raising a hundred and fifty ton locomotive 
from thirty feet of water is an unusual job 
but an easy one for Industrial Brownhoist 
cranes. When bids were taken on this work 
thirty-five thousand dollars was the lowest 
price submitted, but the above cranes, with 
the help of a diver, did it for nineteen hun- 
dred dollars and the lift took seven minutes. 


On the unusual jobs which are constantly 
coming up, as well as the ordinary run of 
handling work with bucket, hook and magnet, 
Industrial Brownhoists often effect savings of 
time and money comparable to the above. 


Because they do produce an unusually high 
return on the money invested, Industrial 
Brownhoist cranes and shovels are in use 
throughout the world, handling the loads of 
modern industry. The type and size to do 
your particular work will be gladly described 
to you by our nearby representative. 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 





When writing to Inpustaia, BrownHorst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 








strengthen the bridges, but our new cop. 
cerns for the most part are superior to the 
old. 

We have had to see farther ahead on th, 
road and so we put strong headlights op 
our cars, and research laboratories an 
long-time budgets and surveys on our bus- 
inesses. 

I don’t maintain that all is right with 
business. It is far from that. But I am her 
to say that in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury we have made great progress towari 
the right. Our difficulty does not come so 
much from bad men or bad principles as it 
does from the difficulty of applying right 
principles to increasingly complicated sit- 
uations. 

Let us take an example or two. What is 
right or wrong with the discount rate oi 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
or with the bank rate, as they say in Lon- 
don when it is fixed by the Bank of Eng- 
land? Do you say there is no question of 
right or wrong in the moral sense of the 
bank rate—that it is a financial matter? 

Yet I believe that there is no act of 
business which bristles more with moral 
problems than the fixing of a bank rate. | 
do not mean problems in the sense that the 
men who fix that rate are likely to act in 
bad faith. I mean in the sense that men 
may fail to apply correctly the sound mor- 
al principles to a difficult and complicated 
business problem. 

Sometime later, when the thing has been 
done, and when looking backward, it has 
been found that a mistake was made, then 
it seems so clear what should have been 
done that men without experience, or with 
littlé experience, or men who are seeking 
to create trouble, say that something 1s 
wrong with business—look how that bank 
rate was fixed! 

Now the making of a bank rate afiects 
the volume of currency and credit. It in- 
creases or diminishes the value of money. 
As the result of it a debtor pays more and 
a creditor receives less—or the reverse }* 
true. Every wage earner is affected in the 
purchasing power of his earnings. Every 
aged person or invalid dependent upon 
the income of a trust fund may receive less 
or more. It is a high moral responsibility 
to fix a bank rate. It lies close to life anc 
the basic moral problems of every mal 
and woman. 


Applying the Golden Rule 


fi WOULD like to emphasize that when 
people discuss what is right in business 
they should keep in mind that the dilli- 
culty does not lie in determining what ' 
right in principle. It is, rather, in the )- 
plication of the principle to the vast, com- 
plex problems of our modern business 

If, with reference to business, the ques- 
tion is asked: What is right in princip!' : 
I answer that the Golden Rule supplies 3! 
that a man of business needs. Yet if yo" 
asked me to apply the Golden Rule to ° 
bank rate I would find it an amazingly dil- 
ficult thing to do. — 

What is right in business requires, !!) 
highly complicated situations, that the 
Golden Rule be applied by men of gre: 
understanding and knowledge as well 3 
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They must be technicians in 
making the connecting link 
Colden Rule on the one side 
: complicated business trans- 

actiOl other. 

"Ia ly omit from this discussion 


‘hings which may be done in| WHessage to the 


weak and dishonorable men. 


, ‘oon it ie that there are occasional defal- PRES 
cotions, There are here and there plain IDENT 
of trust. There is the usual 
dishonesty appearing now EY 
iyusiness. Whenever it occurs 
' it i ‘od in the headlines of newspa- 
t vers, not because it is the common thing, 

t is the unusual thing. 
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Honesty Is Rule 
r MHE percentage of plainly dishonest ee e 
| | ‘hings in business is very small com- Our production costs are 


he vast total of the operations 
iy and large, large business vis- 


; “ wf quickly its own penalties on the higher this year. Taylor says 





\e lishonest man. 
I it is not the crook in modern 
of ieiness that we fear but the honest man e 
: Ni et a a Pressed Steel will cut them. 
I In the past thirty years since I have 
ie heen fairly intimate with the activities of 
in business, moral standards have greatly Let's investigate.’ 2 
n dyvanced. A certain amount of astuteness 
r- nd sharpness of the earlier days has dis- 
d appeared. They would not work very well 
in large business. A storekeeper may 
en short-measure or short-weigh his custo- 
a rand make a little by it, and he may eee from the 
en even induce his clerk to short-weigh or 
en short-measure. But he cannot organize a A UDITOR 
th vast department store on that basis. 
ng Either his employes are honest people who 
is would refuse to do crooked things or else 
nk he would soon have such an organization 
i crooks as would beat each other and 
. gee _ | Taylor is right. Pressed steel will cut costs. A manu- 
. . "* ~ Ss i a gr readily 
Vy. ) dishonesty and ¢e c S x ° ° 4 
nd pniastions of human beings cannot be | £acturer of carbonators cut the weight of his finished 
Is ult on that theory. You eannot teach an ° o7 . : . : 
he organization to steal from your customer machine 75% - +, witha proportionate saving 1n cost 
ry and then object very much if your cashier - a. 3s 
“a wkes money out of the till. Honesty and} + + + new steel machine infinitely stronger » » + all parts 
“6 w git ‘s lust exist in great business 3 
* ‘sinizations on the simple grounds of | easier to finish » » » “eye value’’ increased - + + This is 
expediency if on no other. And so as our 


ess has grown Inngeb i Aiea , mae 
at rare arger I think we can | 4 true story » » - Without obligation - » » a YPS 


. ; uit moral standards have improved. 
UIs sal today to buy under great trade - , . 

nirks almost anything you wich without | Designing Engineer will be glad to work out for you 
a Jong to examine the package. Quali- 
om “quantity and priee must be right. It | the “‘true story” of Pressed Steel as applied to your 
‘ ! : <a the result of intelligence, for 
4 ible net ttce would spell ruin, but | gwn product. Write us for details. 
t i here, certainly, has its own 


‘ions which I think has tended 


es- het wag luether development of the | qua YWOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
—vs improvement in our standards, 512 UNIVERSITY ROAD 


' of the development of big [ 


Da “Who. WARREN, OHIO 


lif- Peay ‘le persons responsible for the 
omens vlg conduet of a business? Two 

in Sal ds ‘<0 you would have unhesitat- 
IY said. “The awnase ; 

the | aes Peat of course.” Is that 

Eng le today ¢ 


_. Je owners of these big busi- 
American Telephone and 
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ee : f 
1, gives the | 


timely news 


of business” 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
World Famous Mining Engineer 


ee 

I read NATION’S BUSINESS because it 
gives, each month, the timely news of 
business that I need. 

“I am pleased, but not surprised, to 
learn that this magazine is read by nearly 
300,000 American business men, and I 
am convinced that if it were read by 
3,000,000, it would correspondingly in- 
crease the informed public and be of ad- 
vantage to the country at large. 

“The individual business man needs 
today a clearer understanding of a// busi- 


ness and that is what NATION’S BUSINESS 
gives him.” 


In NATION’S BUSINESS you find far- 
reaching changes in industry dis- 
cussed when, or even before, they 
begin to move. You get news of in- 
fant enterprises, radical develop- 
ments, alterations ia methods and 
objectives, before they become com- 
mon knowledge. And you get this 
material from leading economists, 
heads of business groups, and other 
celebrated contributors, seldom 
found in other publications. 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 
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| Telegraph Company, the United States 


Steel Corporation and the General Elec- 
tric Company, or the railroads? 

The law says the stockholders are the 
owners—and there are thousands and fre- 
quently hundreds of thousands of them in 
a single corporation. 

But suppose you go to the schoolteacher 


| in Vermont who has a large share of her 
| life savings invested in five shares of the 





General Electric Company, and you say 
to her, “Madam, you are,an owner of the 
General Electric Company and I hold you 
responsible for the moral conduct of its 
business.” 

What would her answer be? That she 
knew nothing about the business. The 
company had always paid her dividends. 
Her investment had been profitable. She 
was assured that it was safe. She never 
thought of attending a stockholders’ 
meeting. 

Our business organizations have grown 
to be so large that we have completely di- 
vorced ownership from responsibility. 
Two generations ago ownership meant re- 
sponsibility. Nowadays ownership has lit- 
tle or no relation to the conduct of a great 
corporation. As a result of this we have 
developed managers of business, chairmen 
and presidents and vast executive organi- 
zations. They alone know the business. 
They must be held responsible not only 
for its material welfare but for its moral 
conduct. 


Early Code Demanded Results 
HEN this separation of ownership 
and management on a large scale first 


took place, some 25 or 30 years ago, the 





managers of business rather considered 
themselves as the paid attorneys of the 
stockholders, put there to get results. The 
code then was that the manager must get 
results, honestly if he could, dishonestly if 
he must—but get results! 

He must not be too scrupulous about it, 
because others stood ready to do what he 
flinched from. So for a time we had rather 
a demoralized condition in big business. 
The vast power of the great organization 
vas frequently used, through coercion, to 
get results. 

Great shippers forced railroads into 
granting secret rebates. Unscrupulous 
concerns of great power overcame and 
wiped out small competitors. Through the 
exercise of power in one unjustifiable form 
or another many excesses were committed. 

Then came the new idea in manage- 
ment. It is not yet fully grown but it is 
showing signs of rapid development and 
the greatest promise. I must say I think 
that the new idea sprang largely from the 
fact that lawyers were advanced to high 
managerial positions. This was initially 
done because our laws became so complex 
that for a time it was difficult for anyone 
except a lawyer to run a big business and 
keep within the law. 

While that was the reason for the law- 
yer coming in, the result was different 
from that anticipated. If there is one thing 
that a lawyer is taught, it is knowledge of 
trusteeship and the sacredness of that po- 
sition. Very soon we saw rising a notion 





that managers were no longer attorneys 
for stockholders; they were becomins 
trustees of an institution. Now that js ; 
great change. i 

If you will pardon me for being per- 
sonal, it makes a great difference in my 
attitude toward my job as an executiy; 
officer of the General Electric Company 
whether I am a trustee of an institution 
or an attorney for the investor. If I am « 
trustee for the institution, who are the 
beneficiaries of the trust? To whom do | 
owe my obligation? 


Whom the Trustee Serves 


M* conception of it is this: That there 
4¥2 are three groups of people who have 
an interest in that institution. One is the 
group of fifty-odd thousand people who 
have put their capital in the General 
Electric Company, namely its stockhold- 
ers. Another is a group of well toward 
100,000 people who are putting their labor 
and their lives into the business of the 
General Electric Company. The third 
group is composed of the customers and 
the general public. 

Now as a trustee for these three groups, 
what would I most desire in the interest 
of all? 

First, that the credit of the institution 
should be so good that it could get its cap- 
ital at the lowest rate even under the 
worst conditions. In other words, on 
would desire an option on capital supply. 
Failing in this, there would be no plant 
nor tools for labor. Workers would lose 
their jobs and customers would lose their 
product. 

In order to obtain an option on capital, 
it would be necessary to bulwark the in- 
stitution adequately with reserves and 
thereby guarantee the safety of the capi- 
tal and the continuity of its return. It 
would be necessary to have good relations 
with labor and a good market for the 
product, because that too is a guaranty 01 
a continuous income to the investor. 

After one has the capital supply insured, 
he would wish a call on the labor supply. 
He would want his workers to feel that 
the institution was a good place to work 
and that the wages were as good or better 
than anywhere else; that men’s rights to 
their jobs were respected, and that conti- 
nuity of employment was at least better 
than in other plants. 

Given these things, the institution would 
have an option on its labor supply and 
might be expected to be free from labor 
difficulties. 

Third, one would want the product to 
be so good and the price for it so reason- 
able that buyers would prefer it to other 
products and so take it in slack times 4° 
well as good. In other words, one woul 
want an option on the market. ; 

With these three options, one on cap! 
tal, another on labor, and the third on the 
market at all times, the trustee could fee! 
that the institution had reached its max!- 
mum safety for the three groups of which 
he was trustee. True it is, in addition th 
concern must meet its public obligation 
and perform its public duties—in a W0! d, 
it must be a good citizen. 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 


EW of us in the United States ap- 
preciate how unique is our busi- 
ness press compared to that of 
any other country. 

\or do we properly evaluate the advan- 
tage we gain from the superiority of our 
husiness papers. 

A letter from N. D. Lafuerza of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, reads: 

“To my mind,one reason why American 
business men are so rich in their 
activities and successful in their 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


as sport; building up his business and 
making money are to him largely what 
games are to the Englishman. Aside from 
a relatively few golf players, the American 
business man in the aggregate has the 
same kind of fun working himself into 
riches that the Englishman has working 
himself into a snappy cricket player.” 
Sometime ago this note was received 
from Earnest Elmo Calkins, member of 


ness, and you have made an admirable 
beginning.” 


AQUFLE of years ago Ernest J. P. 
Benn, noted English publisher, wrote 
“The Confessions of a Capitalist,” a most 
effective and readable exposition of the 
capitalist system. His new book, “The 
Return to Laissez Faire,” is a continua- 
tion of the argument. 

Benn is the rare combination 
of writer and business man. He 








enterprises is the wealth of lit- 
erature on business which has 
created a business philosophy 
powerful and most fascinating. 
Only the anaemic and brain- 
less can remain indifferent to 
the inspiring and energizing in- 
tiuence of the wise and well- 
prepared business literature 
published in the United States. 

“It isa fact that the Spanish 
Husiness man, with few éxcep- 
tions, lacks impulse and daring 
because he is deficient in train- 
ing and weak in enterprise. 
How different it would be were 
he to have a more thorough 
iraiing and a more energetic 
attitude toward opportunities 
and possibilities.” 


THE trade papers and gen- 
eral business publications 
of America, such as Nation’s 
business, keep alert business 
men in school by bringing to 
them the news and best thought 
of their industry and of indus- 
try in general. 

[t isnot a happenstance that 
the American business man’s 
\ision of his job energizes him 
and makes his work become a 
grand adventure. An ably 
edited business press has been 
an important factor in the de- 
\elopment of this desirable 
condition, 

That American business is 





of the Month 


MercHANDISING 18 the secret of success in dis- 
tribution today. 


ALVIN E. DODD, 


Director-General, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


No one who buys bootleg whiskey can complain 
of gunmen and hoodlumism. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


We wit change, through force of economic cir- 
cumstances, from a nation of protectionists to a 
nation of low tariff advocates, or free traders. 


EDWARD C. FILENE, 


Pres., Wm. Filene & Sons, Boston 


Tue orp fashioned banker would hold up his 
hands in holy horror at lending money upon any- 
thing so intangible as a marketing scheme, but we 
are beginning to have a new type of banker who 
can see the wisdom of such an operation. 


WILLARD E. FREELAND, 


of Freeland & Warner, Boston 
(In the bulletin of the Taylor Society) 


European civilization is based upon personal 
invention and individual well being. American on 
group enterprise and social well being. 


M. LUCIEN ROMER, 


French Editor 
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tests the theories of the Social- 
ists, Collectivists and Bureau- 
S crats with the hard facts of his 
own business experience, and 
finds that they are full of holes. 
Benn is sick of Housing Com- 
missions, Employment Com- 
missions, Coal Commissions, 
and all the other paternal 
bodies that have been created 
in England in the last decade. 
The Housing Commission has 
created a shortage of houses, 
the Employment Commission 
has increased unemployment, 
and the Coal Commission has 
blocked the mining of coal. 


i taped people, says Benn, 
are still under the im- 
pression that there are in Eng- 
land more than amillion persons 
who in former, normal, ordi- 
nary times were properly em- 
ployed, but who now, owing to 
the war, to the state of the 
world, to the breakdown of 
Capitalism, or to other causes 
glibly explained by the politi- 
cians, cannot find work. 

The impression is wholly 
false, he asserts. Since the in- 
stallation of the dole system 
there has developed what may 
be called “technical unemploy- 
ment.” Or it might be termed 
“qualification for benefit.” 

At summer resorts the cus- 
tom in England is to employ a 








~omething more than dollar- 
chasing, is now acknowledged 
vy George Jean Nathan, former co-editor 
0! The American Mercury. Writing in a 
recent issue, Mr, Nathan observes: 

“The Englishman, try as he will, can- 
ot understand or sympathize with the 
\merican’s immersion of himself in busi- 
ess. The circumstance that the Ameri- 
‘in Works at his trade many hours a day 
‘nore than he himself does, the Briton has 
‘rouble in reasoning out. Why the Ameri- 
‘in doesn’t play more, as he does, he can’t 
‘omprehend. The fact, of course, is that 
‘he American in general regards business 





the advertising firm of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, and author of “Business the 
Civilizer”: 

“Your department in Nation’s Busi- 
NEss is a well-conceived idea. I have long 
pondered this matter of bringing more 
business men in contact with books. There 
is much in books to help business men— 
points of view, actual information, insp!- 


ration—stuff, I mean, that can be worked 


over and actually used. 
You have an opportunity to become 
the liaison officer between books and busi- 


large wurking population for 
six or seven months of the 
year. These people are paid higher than 
normal wages, in recognition of the fact 
that they lack employment part of the 
year. At the end of the season they used 
to go back to farms, loaf, or find work at 
other seasonal resorts. Now they apply 
for doles. 
Sailors have always expected to enjoy 
loafing spells between voyages. Now the 





1 The Return to Laissez Faire, Ernest J. P. 
Benn. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


1929. $2. 











Free—a useful 
chart to help you 
arrange your office 
to better advan- 
tage. Write today. 


Do you 
recognize 


this store? 


It’s in your city 


Need a desk? Phone “Y 
and E.”” Complete line of 
wood and steel desks for every- 
one in your office. Tables and 
chairs, too. 

Rearranging your office? “Y 
and E”’ will lay out your floor 
plan to save space and time. 
Records to protect? “Y and 


E”” have safes and interiors 
for every need. 
Folders? Record Cards? 


Transfer Cases? 
and E”’ today. 


Phone “Y 
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428 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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seamen, when discharged at the docks with 
a month or two’s wages in their pockets, 
vo straight to the Labor Exchange to reg- 
ister as unemployed, and thus get their 


| share of the nation’s beneficence. 


Collusion between employer and em- 
ploye permits workers in the cotton trade 
to obtain doles in the slack season. For- 
merly the mills would work short time 
when trade was dull. Now it is more prof- 
itable and enjoyable to shut down entire- 


| ly and let the workers be supported by 


the government. 

Benn’s conclusion is that “whenever 
political power is applied to an economic 
problem, it always produces the opposite 
to the result desired.” 

How unnatural is the union of politics 
and economies is recited in this para- 
graph: 

“England found out how to make wealth 
—not money, but things—years before 
America started. Fifty years ago the 
standard of life here, with all its faults 
and failings, was higher, much higher, 
than had ever been known in human ex- 
perience in any age or in any country. 
Then we became addicted to politics, and 
since that time have been throwing away 
our heritage. From an economic point of 
view politics are far more destructive than 
war.” 

Benn believes that the American phi- 
losophy must be adopted by his nation. 
He says that public opinion in England is 
directed to teaching people to lean, where- 
as in the United States the whole force of 
public opinion is directed to encouraging 
the people to push. 

“That,” he concludes, “is the difference 
between the Individualist and the Collee- 
tivist conception of the State, and from 
our point of view it is a very dangerous 
difference.” 

“The Return to Laissez Faire” is a mas- 


| terly presentation of the facts about na- 


tional prosperity. Benn shows that we 
must produce before we can consume. 
Production is obtained by letting those 
who know how go ahead. The only way to 
find those who are qualified to direct pro- 
duction is by the competitive method un- 
der which the fit survive. Government in- 
terference leads to stagnation. 


ID you ever consider a straight-stem 
briar pipe a thing of beauty? 

Where, among beautiful creations, 
would you put a front-wheel automobile 
brake, a grain elevator, a traveling crane, 
a motor car, an airplane? 

Le Corbusier, noted French architect, 
in “Towards a New Architecture,” sees 
beauty in all these things. He suggests that 
architects may improve and vitalize their 
art by studying modern machines and re- 
garding houses and buildings as machines. 

Architecture as now practiced, he main- 
tains, is lifeless. It stupidly follows styles 
and periods. The styles of Louis XIV, XV, 
XVI or Gothic are to architecture what 
a feather is on a woman’s head; it is some- 


* Towards a New Architecture, by Le Cor- 
busier. Introduction and translation by 
Frederick Etchells. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd., New York. $6. 





times pretty, though not always, and ie 
anything more. . 

Engineers, contends Le Corbusier. «jy. 
in tune with their times. They build oy, 
ocean liners, our airplanes, our brides - 
and usually our factories. Their creatioy). 
are beautiful because the pattern folloy- 
the function. They are built to serve 
definite purpose, not to look like somp- 
thing they are not. 

“Our engineers are healthy and virile 
active and useful, balanced and happy in 
their work,” he writes. “Our architects are 
disillusioned and unemployed, boastfu! 
and peevish. This is because there wil! 
soon be nothing more for them to do. W 
no longer have the money to erect. histori- 
cal souvenirs. At the same time, we have 
to wash! Our engineers provide thes» 
things and they will be our builders.” 

Le Corbusier, of course, writes mostl\ 
from the point of view of a Frenchman 
He praises American skyscrapers ani 
prints a picture of the New York Tele- 
phone building on the page opposite the 
title. 

His plea is for better domestic architec- 
ture. Cities are growing. Living conditions 
are changing. Houses are unnecessaril\ 
expensive, ugly, inconvenient. 

He regards a house as a machine {or 
living in. An armchair is a machine for 
sitting in. Our modern life has created its 
own objects, such as the fountain pen, 
mechanical pencil, typewriter, telephone, 
office furniture, plate-glass, safety razor, 
limousine, steamship and airplane. Oli! 
styles and models of houses must be 
scrapped and the problem approached by 
a fresh mind. Why can’t we have such 
houses? 

Le Corbusier answers: “There is one 
profession and one only, namely architec- 
ture, in which progress is not considered 
necessary, where laziness is enthroned, 
and in which the reference is always to 
yesterday. Everywhere else—taking 
thought for the morrow is almost a fever 
and brings its inevitable solution—if « 
man does not move forward he become- 
bankrupt. But in architecture no one eve! 
becomes bankrupt. A privileged proies- 
sion, alas!” 

Whereas many decry mass production 
and standardization, Le Corbusier believe= 
they offer a solution of the housing que=- 
tion. He wants engineers and architect- 
to approach the problem of the dwelling 
or the apartment in the same spirit that 
automobile manufacturers have studied 
the design of motor cars. Once that were 
done, the house would soon be regarde: 
as a tool. The automobile is a tool for com- 
fortable transportation. The house 1s « 
place for comfortable shelter. Concrete 
houses can be poured in less than a week. 
Why should a house cost more than : 
fraction of the present charge? 

One reason why this ideal is not real- 
ized is that we have not yet created the 
right state of mind for living in mass-pro- 
duction houses. Most of us are rankly sen- 
timental about our homes. Just as each 
man writes one poem in his life so each 
builds one house. It may be a silly waste 
of money, but he must do it. It 1s as 
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INVESTED FOR SERVICE 


IN THREE YEARS 


$85,000,000 


URING 1929 The Erie Rail- 
road willspend $32,269,423 
for improvementsand service 
facilities. 

More than $10,000,000 will go for 
new locomotives and cars; more than 
$5,000,000 will go for rails, ties, bal- 
last and roadway. More than $5,000,- 
ooo will be spent for eliminating 
grade crossings and the remainder 
will be spent in the Six states The 
Erie serves in a multitude of ways, but 
with only one object: 

To make Erie Service always Faster 
and even more Dependable. 

There will be more of those mon- 
ster locomotives now recognized as 
the heaviest and fastest of their kind 
in the world. Twenty-five hundred 


more heavy duty freight cars are on 
the bill to assure Erie customers that 
they will find the right car, in the 
right place, in the right condition, at 
any time. 

Piers and docks at New York will 
be fitted to keep pace with the needs 
of the export and import trade. The 
Erie’s great fleet of marine equipment 
which handles that business will be 
further enlarged. 

This year’s expenditures will bring 
the total sum invested in property and 
service facilities during the first three 
years of The Erie’s new owner-man- 
agement well over $85,000,000. Many 
railroads could be wholly reproduced 
for that sum. But in this case, it is only 
a part of maintaining the service tra- 
ditions of one great railroad system. 


ERIE RAILROAD 





‘THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR , 
* 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO _ EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 











National Park 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
See nature in her Playground of Ruith Cavell and 


grandest mood in 
Jasper National Park. Here 
mountains crested with 
eternal snow stand shoulder 
to shoulder in challenging 
ranks. Here mighty rivers 
swirl through cavernous 
canyons and giant glaciers 
gleam on the mountain 
sides. 

In the heart of this Alpine 
paradise stands Jasper Park 
Lodge. From its portals 
you step forth to new 
adventure. Trail ride, 
hike or motor to Mt. 


Mighty Horizons 


MO 





the Angel Glacier 
to Maligne Canyon, Pyra- 


mid Lake. 


Climb with Swiss guides; 
golf on one of the finest 18- 
hole courses in America or 
relax and rest in the delight- 
ful club-like environment of 
the Main Lodge or in one 
of the completely serviced 
log cabin villas. 


Tennis, warm outdoor sum- 
mer pool, music, danc- 
ing and bridge com- 
plete a program to 
suit every taste. 


Special Jasper Golf Week —Sept. 7th to 14th 


For information and reservations at Jasper National Park, consult 
the nearest Canadian National office 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 





Ihe Largest Railway System in America 








o— OFFICES 
oe wBOSTON _ DULUTH POR > ; 
333 Washington St. 430 W. Superior St. Grand FLAND. < 
_ BUFFALO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 


Liberty Bank Bidg. 
20 Main St. 


705 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Building 
302 Yamhill St. 


CHICAGO 607 So. Grand Ave ST. LOUIS 
08 W. Adams St. MINNEAPOLIS 314 No. Broadway 
CINCINNATI 618 Second Ave. So. ST. PAUL 
Dixie Term inal Bidg. ont W YORK 83 East Fifth Street 
49 E. Fourth St. ESS Witte Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND ERLADEL rnin sb Mane 
) e 
a ave 1420-22 Chestnut St sop $PATILE F 
y “ " : ‘ou venue 
Statler Hotei BI dg PITTSBURGH 


1523 Washington Hivd. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS . 


Wher writin 


605 Park Building 
355 Fifth Ave. 


j to the nearest Canapian NATIONAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901—15th S.., N.W. 


STEAMSHIPS + HOTELS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE + RADIO STATIONS 


office please mention Nation’s Business 








though we each designed our own auton o- 
bile. Some day this will be changed. 

The manufacturer who loves precisioy 
clean and economical lines, and sheer » 
ficiency will enjoy this book. Frederic}; 
Etchells, the translator, has retained ; 
staccato style in which Le Corbusie; 
writes. The book itself is a splendid . 
ample of the art of the printer and binde: 
The type is large, clear, and well leaded 
No decorations. Just plain type and pi 
tures. Wide margins, no crowding, plenty 
of open space. Printed so beautifully, . 
book becomes as inviting as a Rolls roai- 
ster. 


ERNARD FAY, a Frenchman, is th 
author of another appraisal of th: 
United States.’ In the first part of the 
book he rapidly reviews our history, anc 
follows with an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of the American Masses, American 
Institutions, and the American Individ- 
ual. Fay finds many contradictions be- 
tween our idealism and our practice, but 
he seems to understand us. I have never 
read a more intelligent survey of our 
schools, newspapers, literature, architec- 
ture, music, and churches. 

In the last two chapters he discusses our 
European relations—and offers advice, 
not all of which is pleasant. It seems that 
hatred of America is smoldering in Eu- 
rope, and that it can easily be fanned into 
a blaze. Fay makes the novel suggestion 
that one cause of this alleged hatred is our 
extensive touring. 

“Throughout Europe,” he writes, 
“Americans spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously carry on an annual campaign 0! 
propaganda against themselves and easily 
convince people they are fabulously rich 
and more or less brutal. Traveling has been 
advocated for its educational value and its 
ability to promote good relations between 
peoples. It would doubtless be more exact 
to define touring as one of the most dead- 
ly engines of international hatred and 
prejudice. . . . We should like to propose 
that the League of Nations bar all for- 
eigners from Europe unless they come to 
work or to stay for at least six months. 
We should like to do the United States 
this service, the importance of which 
would be appreciated in the next century. 


FTER his book “Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings” was published, Dr. 
Dorsey received more than 12,000 letter- 
in which questions were asked. In “How . 
and Why’s of Human Behavior’ he at- 
tempts to answer them. 
His insistence that heredity is an unim- 
portant factor in human behavior 1T!- 
tated me since he offered no concrete ex- 
amples to uphold his contention. Such 
paragraphs as the following pop into 
every chapter: 
“No child is born unhappy any more 
than it is born clever, criminal, wise, P0- 


° The American Experiment, by Bernard 
Fay. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75. 


4 How’s and Why’s of Human Behavior, by 


George A. Dorsey. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. $3. 
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od or ladylike. Any child can be 
od that its life will inevitably be 
nd at best it can leave its drab 

- for temporary joys, or it can be 

| <9 that even a dungeon cannot 
+ the sun from its life or crush out 


happiness. 


\E\W parents can accept such asser- 
I ‘ions. They rear three children under 
chat they assume is the same environ- 

i the results are utterly different. 
One child takes after its father, another 

{ter its mother, and a third reacts like a 
erandparent. 

Dr. Dorsey argues that the factors in 
each child’s upbringing are different. The 
‘ather’s economic situation changes, so 
‘hat the third child may be raised by a 
ooverness, Whereas the first was tended by 
ts mother. By suggesting such variants 


he dodges the issue. 

The doctor says that paradise is in the 
South Sea Islands. You may not think the 
landers are civilized, he says, but have 
vouany clear-cut definition of civilization ? 

“T have not,” he continues. “We talk 
out progress—its march, its wheels; but 
where do we go from here? Which way is 
our civilization headed? You may know. 


| do not.” 


1) 


{ 
ment, 


} RTUNATELY, few of us are so per- 


plexed as Dr. Dorsey. We may not like | 


everything in our present state, but we 
re confident that what we enjoy in this 
rt of the world is infinitely better than 
nything offered in the South Sea Islands. 
For a couple of hundred years people 
from all parts of the world have been 
flocking to the United States. Why have 
they come, and why have they stayed? 
Because they achieved more happiness 
nd satisfaction here than elsewhere. 
Plumbing, steam heat, movies, radio, 
utomobiles and airplanes are not the 


1; 


‘inal index of all that is good in a eiviliza- 
tion, but it does not become an intelligent 
man, Who should know better, to scoff. 

| have traveled in many parts of the 

rid and I have had my eyes peeled for 
‘omething better than I had at home. Oc- 

sionally | have been attracted by a new 

id, a woman’s eyes, or a quaint custom, 
( the final appraisal has always been 

‘tinctly favorable to my native land. 

Dr. Dorsey would say, “That’s because 
youve been conditioned.” But let me 
sk him why 15 million immigrants have 
‘layed here, instead of returning to their 

tive land, and why are millions elamor- 
ig to enter right now? 

“carching inquiry is desirable, but when 
‘middle-aged man scorns his home town 
ind sighs for the South Sea Islands, he 
vecomes suspect. 


WHEN he dies, J. B. 8. Haldane, 
__ hoted scientist at the University of 
Ambridge, has promised his body, in 
‘ding his head, to a friend. It will be 
: lor dissection, 

‘ iran Haldane in “Possible Worlds 
it Uther Papers”® also reveals that a 


( 


IsP( 


i 
— Worlds, by J. B. S. Haldane. 
‘rper & Brothers, Publishers. $2.50. 
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Let us measure your degree 
of risk and recommend the 


protect ion necessary. 
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KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS 
IN A 
REAL SAFE 





Frrenpiy banking connections are 
important cogs in a successful and 
growing business. Naturally, bankers 
are careful on commercial loans — 
they have to be. They are interested 
in the vital facts about their clients, 
one of which is the safety of business 
records. 


Could you tell your bankers that the 
vital records of your business are all 
in Fire Resistive Safes? Bankers 
know the importance of records and 
negotiable papers, and keep them in 
Diebold Vaults. You can keep your 
vital records in Diebold Safes. They 
are made to suit every business as to 
size, style and finish, and carry the 
label of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


Don’t wait until fire strikes your 
business or bankers ask pertinent 
questions. Send for our book, ‘‘Pro- 
tection of Modern Business Records.”’ 
It’s worth reading. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, O. 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


SAFE 
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from a product that had 
been allowed to rot 


Some years ago an American busi- 
ness man and a government official 
made a trip of investigation through 
several islands of the Philippines. They 
saw cocoanuts, in many places four 
feet deep, rotting on the ground. 
There was little sale for them. 


In 1912, an experimental shipment 
of dried cocoanuts, copra, was made 
to the United States. In 1918 the 
imports of copra from the Philippines 
alone amounted to $9,949,785 and in 
1928 they amounted to $16,548,218. 


That is just another example of the 
undeveloped resources of the Orient. 
Irillustratesstrikinglythe value of study 
and investigation across the Pacific, 
not only in search of other resources, 
but also for contacting personally the 
tremendous fast-developing markets. 


Go-as-you-please tours 


This unique steamship service is 
exactly fitted to the needs of the busi- 
ness traveler. You stop where you 
please for as long as you like, con- 
tinuing on a ship exactly like the one 
on which you started. 


Each week a magnificent Dollar Liner 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


sails from San Francisco for Hortolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, and continues on fort- 
nightly schedules to Singapore, Pen- 
ang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 
New York and Boston. 


Every fortnight an American Mail 
Liner sails from Seattle and Victoria, 
B. C., for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World. 


Sailings on fortnightly schedules 
from New York for Havana, Panama, 
California and Round the World. 


You may complete the circuit of the 
world on one Liner in 110 days or 
stopover at any port, taking the entire 
two years permitted by your ticket. 


Your fare, Round the World in- 
cluding transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship, is from 
$1250 up. 

You sail aboard palatial President 
Liners. Spacious decks. Outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. Luxuriously 
appointed public rooms. A world- 
famous cuisine: 
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DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 








25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN PRANCISCO 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 

604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, . N.Y. 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 11 BIS RUESCRIBE, . PARIS, FRANCE 

210 80. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA DIME BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 22 BILLITER STREET, . E. C. 3, LONDON 

I7]STATEST., . . BOSTON, MASS. UNION TRUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, . SEATTLE, WASH. 

110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., . CHICAGO 152 BROADWAY, . PORTLAND, OREGON 909 GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B.C. 

514 Ww. sIxTH sT., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
HONG KONG MANILA 


When writing to Doutar Steamsuip Line & American Mar Live please mention Nation’s Business 








biochemist performs many experiments 
on himself. 

In a study of tetany he dosed himsol; 
with ammonium chloride. His blood (jo- 
creased 10 per cent of its volume. his 
weight dropped seven pounds in three 
days, and his liver went out of commis. 
sion. 

Once he succeeded in throwing himse| 
into a spasm of the hands and face which; 
continued for an hour and a half. 


GCE experiments are called “Being 
One’s Own Rabbit.” Although danger- 
ous, Professor Haldane says the risk 
calculated in advance. 

The biochemist stakes his life on the 
correctness of his biochemical theory, just 
as the airplane engineer is prepared to 
fall a thousand feet if his aerodynamic: 
are incorrect. 

Professor Haldane’s interests embrace 
the whole range of science. His fane 
leads him to many interesting specula- 
tions, not the least of which is the chance 
that mankind may sink back to barba- 
rism. 

The chances for going backward are :- 
good as for going forward, perhaps bet- 
ter. There is no hope for civilization, {r:i! 
as it is, save in science. 

The ancestors of oysters and barnacl: 
had heads, warns the professor. Snake- 
have lost their limbs and ostriches and 
penguins their power of flight. Man may 
just as easily lose his intelligence. 

On the other hand— 

In the rather improbable event of man 
taking his own evolution in hand, there 
are no bounds to progress. In a million 
years we shall have realized all that we 
can now imagine, and more. Illness wil! 
be unknown, ‘and we may live for thou- 
sands of years. 

Every man will be able to think like 
Newton, write like Racine, paint like Fr 
Angelico, and compose like Bach. Even- 
tually we shall visit other planets, and 
then we shall colonize them. 

Our success in achieving our possible 
destiny depends on our attitude towari 
scientific research. 

“Unless he can control his own evolu- 
tion as he is learning to control that 0! 
his domestic plants and animals, man and 
all his works will go down into oblivion 
and darkness,” says Professor Haldane i 
the final sentence. 


Y PHILOSOPHY of Industry,” by 

Henry Ford, contains little tha' 
Ford has not said in earlier interview- 
As Ford grows older one waits for a cyn!- 
cal note, but so far it has failed to ap- 
pear. 

He is truly modern. Today is goo 
tomorrow will be better. The young peo- 
ple are all right. Let us judge them )) 
their future and not by our past. Mos‘ 
faultfinders are lazy. That’s why the} 
find fault. They lack the energy to ana- 
lyze and readjust. 


6 My Philosophy of Industry, by Henry 
Ford. An interview by Fay Leone Fau- 
rote. Coward-McCann, Inz., New York. 
$1.50. 
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Are we right about the Future? 


Tue experiences of a half century un- 
derlie our firm conviction that the 
future of Robbins & Myers is best guar- 
anteed by our concentrating on “special 
application’’ motors for re-sale purposes. 
We take a great interest in building the 
motor that is “‘different,’’ because it 
nearly always involves mastering one 
or more technical problems. Further, 
the fact that these mechanisms in the 
great majority of cases go into the 


service of people who make no preten- 
sion to electrical knowledge, requires 
that the motors themselves be ex- 
traordinarily well made, capable of 
accurate performance with a minimum 
of attention, or none at all, and able to 
withstand hard use, often, indeed, abuse. 
Finally, it’s a real satisfaction to know 
that what one designs and makes finely 
contributes importantly to the success 
of some popular device for which it 
was specially built. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 

Advertising Displays | Conveyors 
Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker’s Machinery Dish Washers 
Blowers Driers 


Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers 





we ew ewww nnn etme ene eee seen aces ee eee eee eee e sete ee eee eee en semanas seen ee eeeeeeeem 


Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 
Printing Presses 
Spray Equipment 

icket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 
Unit Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 


Ironing Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Oil Burners 

Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 








Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 





Brantford, Ontario 


1929 
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Modern Methods 


demand 


VIS IBILITY 


What a Change 


in present VISIBLE 
card Record Systems! 
Just as big an advance 
in Numbering Ma- 
chines comes with the 
new American VISI- 
BLE—It lets you see 
the next number at a 
glance, without turn- 
ing machine upside 
down or disturbing 
the setting. Save 
spoilage of valuable 
papers; increase speed 
and accuracy with this 
modern machine. 





6-wheel 
at yo $12.00 


Canadian Price $15.50 


654321 


Impression of Figures 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


At Stationers, Office Supply ¢ Rubber Slamp Dealers 


Write us about ANY Numbering Problem. Over 150 
special American hand and typographic models made 
to number everything from forgings to fabrics in lead- 
ing industries. 


American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago—London—Paris 
In Canada: S. 8S. STAFFORD €&# CO., Ltd. 
146 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 








FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in_ thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Wire today 













for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated] 


SY Giaasts Capa 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH 


“anaes 
Dept. D 
Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. Gentl lemen Wit obligation on n y part 


diy fare h Full ‘Facts and attractive prices on 
‘eo-Leum Tops. 
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HUMAN NATURE 
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By FRED C. KELLY 
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OT LONG ago I learned that 
the directors of a large com- 
pany in which I held a few 

shares of stock were having a disagree- 
ment on important questions of policy. 
Surely, I thought, such inharmony would 
be sure to slow down the efficiency of the 
management and the stock would be likely 
to drop in value. I therefore sold my 
modest holdings. But only three or four 
days later the stock began to rise in price 
and before long it sold nearly forty points 
higher than I had received for mine. 
What happened was that each of two 
factions in the board of directors sought 
control, in order to carry out their own 
ideas in the management, and began to 
bid for stock in the open market. 
Hereafter, when I hear that a house 
is divided against itself, I won’t know 
whether to buy into it or sell out. 


N ORE than half a century ago a man 

with a basket over his arm used to 
stop each day at the big wholesale hard- 
ware store of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
«& Co., in Chicago, and buy an assortment 
of small household utensils—as many as 
he could carry away in his basket. He 
then set out to offer these articles for sale 
from house to house. 

From time to time he learned that one 
device was more in demand than another 
among householders and he changed his 
purchases accordingly. 

He aimed to buy each morning only 
what he could sell that day, thus having 
a complete turnover of capital each 24 
hours. Naturally, it was no fun lugging 
that basket filled with hardware about 
the streets of Chicago and the man used 
to dream of having a store from which 
he could fill his orders instead of having 
to walk to each customer. He did actually 
launch a business and a limited number 
of customers began to write to him when 
they needed anything in his line. 

His business grew until today it is an 
enterprise of considerable proportions. 
You have heard of.it and have probably 
sent orders to it. If you had invested 
only a few thousand dollars in the busi- 
ness about the time Mr. Coolidge was 
elected you might now be fairly wealthy. 
The man in Chicago who sold hardware 





from the basket over his arm, was Mont- 
gomery Ward. 


OT so long ago railway cars were the 

model for comfort in travel. If a 

person had an easy trip in an automobile, 
he might say: 

“I couldn’t have been any more com- 
fortable if I had gone by train.” 

Today motorbus competition, because 
of the greater emphasis on comfort, is a 
serious menace to the railroads. Passen- 
ger traffic earnings of railroads in 1928 
reached the lowest level in 20 years. What 
are the railroads going to do about it? 
They are beginning efforts right now to 
make the inside of their cars more like 
the inside of an automobile bus—big lux- 
urious seats will soon be the keynote oi 
the more enterprising railroads. This will 
probably be the most revolutionary 
change in railway cars in 30 or 40 years. 


RECENT questionnaire sent to em- 
ployers of women, in regard to the 
most desirable qualities of women work- 
ers, brought the following facts: Of 34 
replies, 17 mentioned obedience; 5, ac- 
curacy; 4, politeness; 4, attention to de- 
tail; 1 each, loyalty, eagerness, diligence. 
In 24 returns regarding the =— 
qualities of women workers, 7 mentioned 
the lack of research spirit; 2, lack of re- 
sponsibility; 2, lack of smooth social re- 
lations with fellow workers; 1, volubility, 
with decreased efficiency; 1, excitability 


NM ANAGERS of the dining rooms at 
the Lake Placid Club save $10,000 
a year by giving each guest a little paper 
napkin ring with a space to write his 
name on it. Napkins are changed once :! 
day instead of at each meal, with conse- 
quent saving in wear and tear on linen 
and laundry costs. Whenever a guest 
suggests that one should have a clean 
napkin at each meal, he is asked: 
“Do you want to have $10,000 less of 
quality in the food itself?” 


ALES managers in various lines are 
right now trying to figure out how 
much consumption of different kinds 0! 
goods would be increased by more leisure. 
If a workman now employed six days 
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steel than ever before that the 
development of COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
was undertaken twenty years 
ago by the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration. Now, even in a window 
casing or a steel box car there 
is desired today a quality that 
will increase the value of invest- 
ment—and COP-R-LOY, by 
reason of twenty years success- 








best in science and steel has 
helped to contribute to Ameri- 

can home life comforts and conven- 
ience that conserve energy, allow 
for more leisure and reduce house- 
hold expense and maintenance. 
Beautiful gas and electric ranges, 
modern electric refrigerators, elec- 
tric ironers, clothes dryers, safe and 
dependable furnaces—these and a 
host of other articles and products 
made of sheet steel testify to the prog- 
ress that has been made in a single 
generation—all with the aid of steel 
and because we'live in the Steel Age. 
Contributing to the wide and pop- 
ular acceptance of products made 
from sheet steel is public experience 
with automobiles, with sheet metal 
work on the home where the natural 
forcesofdecay challenge the strength 
and durability of all metal. Roofings, 
gutters and down spouts, window 
and door casements, ventilators and 
cornices of sheet steel—all have im- 
Pressed upon the public mind the 
dependability and economy of steel. 
It was in anticipation of the time 
when people would expect more from 


“FROM MINE 


Tie steel industry giving of its 








ful performance, qualifies! 


COP-R-LOY in a wide range of 
Sheets is basic material for products 
and purposes without number. Pro- 
cessed in modern steel furnaces, it 
is refined to a new high point of 
efficiency, combining the essentials 
to practical workmanship, easy form- 
ing, braking, bending, welding and 
greater expectancy of life for the 
finished product. 


COP-R-LOY is steel made better 
than ever and through its use manu- 
facturers may confidently expect to 
lower their costs, speed up oper- 
ations, while investing their prod- 
ucts with a new and higher standard 
of quality—a higher standard of 
durability and performance. 


When you buy a metal product for 
the home or contract for sheet metal 
work, the stamp of COP-R-LOY 
is your guarantee of longer and 
more satisfactory service at low cost. 


The story of COP-R-LOY written 
in non-technical style tells of the 


many ways in which COP-R-LOY 


can serve you to advantage. Send 
your name and address for a copy 
of this book. 


TO MARKET” 


When writing to WxHeetinG Stee, Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





R-LOY 


SHEET 


STEEL 


rvice and economy 


MADE OF 
COP-R-LOY 


a F 22 


COP-R-LOY Sheets — Blue 
Annealed, Black and Gal- 
vanized, Long Terne, Tin 
and Terne Pilate. 

COP-R-LOY Plates, Rail- 
road Tie Plates and Spikes. 


COP-R-LOY Agricultural 
Fence and Barbed Wire. 


COP-R-LOY Rods and 
Wire. 


COP-R-LOY Pipe for 
plumbing, heating, gas, 
steam and refrigerator 
lines. 


In addition to COP-R-LOY, 
either as basic material or 
finished product, the maker’ 
supplies a number of finished 
products of steel to manu- 
facturers and distributors—- 
Cut Nails since 1852, Wire 
and Wire Nails, Staples, Riv- 
weld and Arc-weld Range 
Boilers, Steel Drums and 
tubular products for devel- 
opers and refiners of petro- 
leum in all the principal 
fields of America. The name 
Wheeling applied to any 
steel or steel product is the 
mark of the maker that pro- 
tects the buyer. 


WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 
La Belle Transportation Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing 

mpany 
Consumers Mining Company 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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~ Comfort 


Spacious bed-rooms with soft, drowsy beds— 
deep-piled carpets—easy chairs in which you can 
stretch out—thoughtfully-placed lamps and plenty 
of them—well-stocked, well-lighted desks. 

Dining rooms that look like those of some 
distinctive club—worth-while concerts at lunch 
and dinner—snowy linen, sparkling silver, fault- 
less, unobtrusive service—home dishes cooked 
just the way you like them or rare epicurean de- 
lights if you prefer—gorgeous fresh-cut flowers 
everywhere—social and business leaders of Cleve- 
land lunching or dining at near-by tables. 

A broad, lofty lobby; every commodity or 
service you may need, at your elbow. And all 
about you an atmosphere of quiet luxury, and a 
sincere desire to see that you have a thor- 
oughly comfortable, thoroughly enjoyable 
stay in our hotel. 


That is Hotel Cleveland. You'll like it here. 
Come to Cleveland 


Cleveland and its rich environs offers a tremen- 
dous market for any worth-while product. 28,000 
companies do business within the city, 200 different kinds of 
commodities are made here. It is unsurpassed in buying pow- 
er by any other similar territory in the world. 


ot OTe 1 dae Vi. 1 A DD 


Public square, adjoining Clcveland’s vast new Union Station development. 1000 rooms, 150 of them at $3. 


When writ 





ing to Hotei Cieveranp please mention Nation’s Business 
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a week were to work only four days 4 
week, what would he be most likely +, 
start buying more of? Naturally. |, 
would buy more amusement. But wl; 
kind? Would he take more outdoor exer- 
cise, have a better appetite and use more 
food and clothing, or just what woul: 
he do? 


HE tendency is more and more {or 

great wealth to be found in unexpect- 
ed places. Some time ago, at the annual 
meeting of the Mack Trucks Company, 
a stockholder turned up owning 83,000 
shares of stock and yet he was a man o! 
whom none of the other stockholders had 
ever heard. 


BUSiNEss organizations have a mass 
of scientific data to show just how 
much more money merchants could make 
if they would put forth enough efforts for 
better health in a community. The idea is 
that better health means fewer doctor 
bills and other expenses of sickness, there- 
fore more money is available for buying 
luxuries in the marts. 


A’ INCREASE in the postal rates on 
souvenir postal cards in France, 
which greatly cut down the number oi! 
postcards mailed, brought to light the 
astounding fact that some 45,000 persons 
in France were employed in the post card 
industry. 


ee Antwerp, Belgium, a few weeks ago, 
I asked a taxicab driver to show me 
whatever he considered the most interest- 
ing thing in town. 

“Do you take any interest in facto- 
ries?” he inquired. “Maybe you'd like to 
see the factory of the Bell Telephone 
Company. But if you prefer I can show 
you our great cathedral.” 

“If it’s all the same to you,” I said, 
“I’d much rather see a manufacturing 
plant than a cathedral.” 

I ended. up by spending nearly half a 
day at the plant of the Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Company. To my amaze- 
ment this factory, one of the largest in 
Europe, has been in operation, always 
under American management, since 15S. 
It employs more than 12,000 people and 
makes 45,000 different items. 

Practically every part for all phone- 
used by the International Telephone 
Company in Europe, South America and 
Cuba, is made here. While the plant 
owned and controlled by Americans and 
the chief officer of the company in Bel- 
gium is an American, all subordinate ol- 
fices are held by Belgians and prominent 
Belgians sit on the board of directors. 
Thus there has never been any clash 0! 
interests between Belgians and Amer!- 
cans—no jealousy over the fact that one 
of the biggest factories in Europe does 
not belong to Europeans. 


VV BEN the Germans invaded Belgium 
during the World War, they helped 
themselves to an immense electric turbine 
in the Bell plant and toted it off to Po- 
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war, one of the German 
had helped install the outfit 
me to the director of the Bell 
ired if the company would 
| in knowing where the big 
-th a small fortune, could be 


‘hev were much interested 
he ponderous piece of ma- 
cen restored to the plant in 
y asked the German what 
could be a suitable reward 
information. 

he said, “would $50 be too much ?” 


2 yy illustration of how young an in- 
A lustry is the automobile business, I 
vered the other day that the oldest 
cooultive in an automobile company in 
Hetroit, aside from Mr. Ford, is my old 
‘end Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
ard of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
~ \nd Roy is a mere boy. In fact it 
lyesn’t seem any time at all since I used 
‘) see him roaming about the campus 
1 our college days. The industry and the 


nin it are young. 


ROM Thayer Cumings, of Batten, 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, comes this 
tter to show why women walk where 
they do on Fifth avenue: 


In your book entitled “Human Nature— 
How Business Makes It Pay,” you say that 
\ ve never found anybody who was 

to explain why there usually are more 
women than men on the west side of Fifth 
avenue, between 42nd and 46th streets. 

May I offer a suggestion? Between 42nd 
and 43rd streets are the following stores: 
Jay-Cobbs, Gotham Hosiery, Emily 
(dresses), Edman (dresses), Huyler’s, 
Walk-Over Shoes, and Sulka’s. On the east 
sid of the block are Schulte’s Cigar Store, 
Ch lds, Canadian National Railways, Man- 
wacturers Trust, and Postal Life Insur- 


A quick glance at this shows why women 
t walking on the west side of that 


u the west side of the next block are: 
Alan in Shoes, Spaulding’s, Meyrowitz, and 
the Guaranty Trust. On the east side of 
the Avenue is the Harriman bank and the 
lefeourt Building (in the making). How- 
‘ver, there was a church there, as you may 
remember; and, all things considered, the 
Vest side of this block has always had a 
more leminine appeal. 
the next block, between 44th and 45th 
“weets, the west side of the Avenue is quite 
fo ly fe minine—Marcus, the jeweler; 
. on de Blane, Mirror, and a bank—vs. 
—— east side) United Cigar Store, 
Cuthern Pacific Railroad, Modern Mode 
mi r (a new store) and a bank. 
7 rm 45th and 46th streets, the west 
= ol the Avenue wins in a walk—for the 
ap The re we have Jaeckel, Sheridan 
id meade Hollander’s, Emily (dresses), 
“ah aa (on the east side of the 
Milwan ton ee merican Express Company, 
. tukee Railroad, John Ward Shoes, 
iy tees id Vammeyer's (these last two 
Y new shops 
1 ——e the foregoing will show read- 
ies oy : why the west side of the Avenue 
Pon Hore attention than the east side for 
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~Comptometer 


offers — 


—Speed to spare in all adding and calcu- 
lating. 


—Operatorsfrom100Comptometer Schools, 
trained to use as much of the surplus speed 
as is humanly possible. 


—The Controlled-Key, to guard not only 
against error from incomplete key strokes, 
both up and down, but also from partial 
depression of adjacent keys. 


—Time-tested durability that stands the 
gaff of service. 


In this combination the Comptometer of- 
fers unsurpassed production of figure work 
at the minimum of effort and expense. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. Co. 
’ 1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 













































Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


If not 

made by 
Felt&$ Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 








When writing to Fect & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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EMPRESA DE GAS 
Rosario, Argentine Republic 
This U.G.1. carburetted 
water gas plant which we 
designed and built, is an 
exceptionally low-cost pro- 
ducer. It is representative of work we 
have been doing for years in the gas in- 
dustry. 








| 


HAWAIIAN ELECTRICCO.,Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


This power station which we de- 
signed, is notable both for its pro- 
ducing efficiency and for its pleas- 
ing architectural features. The plant 
is supplying most of the current 
for light and power for the ter- 
ritory about Honolulu, 
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or construction work 
anywhere in the world 


Ani building in Buenos Aires; the American Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro; a power plant in Honolulu; the American Con- 
sulate in Seville, Spain; a gas plant in the Argentine; an immense 
irrigation project in northern Brazil; railway shops in Calgary— 
these construction jobs represent the broad scope of our experience 





UNITED STATES EMBASSY—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


This is one of only a few buildings owned by the United States and 
built for embassy purposes. It contains complete facilities for the 
embassy offices as well as for official entertaining. It was constructed 
by our organization from plansof Frank L. Packard of Columbus, Ohio. 











AMERICAN CONSULA 
ma GOVERNMENT OF 


One of the first ild- A BRAZIL 
ings erected ~ he “yw _ Irrigation Development 


foreign country. We built ie— Parabyba, Brazil 
along with two buildings forthe | Construction work in- 
International Iberian-American cluded five large dams, 
Exposition — from plans of ower plants, shops, vil- 
William Templeton Johnson of ages, railroad lines, etc. 
San Diego. 


in foreign work and the 





nd of service we are ready to perform. 


And here at home just a few of our construction operations have 
been the New North Station and the Hotel Statler in Boston, power 
plants for the Public Service Corporation of N. J., the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., and scores of others; new manufacturing plants 
for the American Rolling Mill Company, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, American Typefounders Company, Procter &. Gamble 
Company, American Brass Company, Gulf States Steel Company, 
and many others; railway shops for the Pennsylvania, Southern, 
B & O, Burlington, Canadian Pacific, etc. 


Success in ws either abroad or at home depends upon 


knowledge of 


bor and material markets, familiarity with all local 


conditions governing construction work, resourcefulness in finding 


ways and means of expediting work. 


Our experience all over the world qualifies us in an unusual way 
to serve interests contemplating any kind of foreign or domestic 
construction project. We build all parts of the work and do all 
engineering or designing, too, if required. 


Inquiries are invited from Amer- 
ican firms which may be contem- 
plating manufacturing plants 
or other work abroad—or at home 
—or from foreign interests with 
construction work of any kind to 
do. May we explain our unusual 
methods which assure speedy and 
economical operation? 









Ve UNITED ENGINEERS \ 


& Constructors, Inc. 
Dwight P. Robinson, “Pres. 
combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc 

Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co 








Specialists in the 
design and construction 


0; 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 
APARTMENTS 




















HOTELS 
L OFFICE BUILDINGS Y 
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UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 





INCORPORATED 
ac DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresipENT 
‘ORK PHILADELPHIA NEWARK 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES BUENOS AIRES 
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When writing to Unrrep Encineers & Const RUCTORS INcoRPCRATED please mention Nation’s Business 
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The world’s combined 
intelligence will, in the 
course of time, be able 


to abolish our poverty 
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I Believe in Working with Others 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


HE giving of large sums to 

charity by men sufficiently ex- 

perienced to know how to use 

that money to prevent the need 
oi charity is often a supine acquiescence 
in the assumption that the poor are al- 
wavs going to be with us and that noth- 
ing can be done about it. 

l refuse to admit this—I think that the 
combined intelligence of the world will in 
‘he course of time, know how largely to 

holish the curse of poverty. 

For my part, early in my business ca- 
reer, I sensed the fact which is now quite 
cenerally aceepted—namely, that busi- 
iss can prosper to the utmost only if 
ue masses of the people are prosperous. 
It was apparent 30 years ago that the 
“8 were anything but prosperous. 

ving little buying power they were 
' good customers of business. 

_{' was thought that the obvious thing 
‘ ‘o—the thing that always had been 
‘Oy to relieve poverty by charity. 
oA it Was repair work, a makeshift 


“1 could have no lasting, beneficial 


\+ 
Sillts 


, 


It seeme 
) Pi remed to me that I could accom- 
VUusi more 


ae with my surplus money, my 
"x and my experience by searching 

- underlying causes of poverty and 
_” 18 to eliminate them. In that way I 
the _ only be benefiting the masses 
““ people but, by making them more 


, 1 would help make all busi- 
prosperous, 
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4 aoe hot clear then how my work along 
—— iol” vc? CCOnOMie lines—my “outside 
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—Was closely tied in with my prin- 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


cipal everyday work of being a shopkeep- 
er? The successful business man is usually 
under constant pressure to give money, 
time, advice and effort to work that is 
outside his business. If he confines his 
contribution to money he avoids the de- 
mands upon his time, but then he can 
seldom be sure that his contribution will 
be effective. If he gives his personal at- 
tention to the outside work, he is often 
suspected of neglecting his proper busi- 
ness. 


Outside Work Important 


UT there is much worth-while work of 

a public nature he can turn to, which, 

if properly organized and well done, will 

react favorably upon his business. Much 

of the outside work which I have carried 

through has turned out to be more im- 

portant to my regular business than 

some of the efforts I have put in on that 
business directly and from the inside. 

It is like sailing a boat. If the skip- 
per pays so much attention to his sails 
and to what is going on in the boat that 
he does not see the approaching squall, 
he may have his mast and sails blown 
away or even lose the boat. Had he paid 
less attention to the boat and more to 
outside conditions the disaster could 
have been avoided. 

It is my belief that business men can 
best serve the cause of social progress 
through activities in their own field—by 
advancing their own self-interest. That 
may sound equivalent to saying “selfish 
interest,” but there is a distinction. 

Fortunately, the organization of the 


modern business system is rapidly be- 
coming such that few commercial enter- 
prises can be permanently successful un- 
less the masses of citizens are prosperous. 
Mass production and mass distribution 
have made it necessary for business men 
to interest themselves in all manner of 
things outside their factories and shops. 
Modern business methods have changed 
our thinking on many questions. Busi- 
ness now finds it profitable to pay high 


- wages, to sell cheaply, to favor shorter 


hours of work. 

It is clear, for example, that if work- 
ers were still iaboring 12 to 16 hours a 
day at low wages they would have nei- 
ther money to buy nor the time to use 
the millions of motor cars and radios and 
other things that are being produced. 

The new scientific methods of mass 
production and mass distribution are set- 
ting men free—giving them leisure and 
buying power to live a fuller life. 

The fundamental basis of freedom is 
the margin that men have in their in- 
come over their outgo. No man is really 
free if he does not have more than 
enough with which to purchase the nec- 
essaries of life for his wife, his children 
and himself. The necessaries of life will 
be more easily obtained under a system 
which requires business to sell cheaper 
and cheaper, and at the same time main- 
tain the high-wage level of mass produc- 
tion. Gradually the so-called luxuries will 
become more and more available for 
fewer and fewer hours of work and thus 
men will become more and more free. 

The modern business system not only 

















Live 


near your office 


Work 


near your home 


For those who live on the North Shore 
and motor to work, the Palmolive Build- 
ing, on the North rim of the congested 
district, will, yearly, save weeks of time 
now wasted in morning and evening Loop 
jams a= Those who live in Streeterville or 
the Lincoln Park District will be able to 
live nearer their office—walk each morn- 
ing to their work m= Work, too, in a na- 
tionally known building, surrounded by 
other tenants of the highest character, and 
enjoy all the latest features of a structure 
modern as tomorrow’s newspaper a Time- 
saving, forward thinking business men 


should write or wire the agents now 


OCCUBANCY ADPRIL FIRST 


- ‘ ont 
5 ee 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE AT WALTON PLACE 


WHERE MICHIGAN AVENUE BECOMES LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


ROSS & BROWNE 


Renting and Managing Agents 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 1052 
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When writing to Ross & Browne please mention Nation’s Business 
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promist= 


already is delivering this 
et us see exactly how this is 
accomp! |, step by step. 
” First of scientific mass methods are 
sonqueril ‘he general field of produc- 
fon as they have conquered the auto- 
mobile industry. No one, no matter how 
ficiently he organized his factory, could 
‘ ‘+h Chevrolet or Ford cars if 
r than a million cars a year. 
+o make 50,000 or 100,000 
J not produce one as good as 
. or Ford for less than $1,000. 
mobiles so with nearly every- 
hing we use, except possibly the “luxury 
12 which are not more than 10 or 15 
uur total production. 
ond point is that mass produc- 
fon cannot live unless the masses can 
" »roduct. There is nothing so 
foolish as 2 man planning to produce a 
million ears or two million pairs of shoes 


‘he is going to charge $25,000 for each 


ytomobile or $50 for each pair of shoes. 
He has to sel 


free Joon 


ot 
compere 


he made 


ll at a price the masses can 
nay, and that brings us to the third point. 
Muss production, fortunately, ean pro- 
duce consumers as well as products 
through paying high wages and selling at 

y prices. There is no other way to 
create the mass buying power necessary 
for mass production. Now it happens 


that where each worker is producing 
hundreds of articles or parts a day, the 
difference between high wages and low 


wages is practically insignificant when 
spread over the great volume of produc- 
tion. High wages are possible only 
ii there is high produetion—which 
can come only through scientific 
mass methods. 

Furthermore, the high wages 
possible under mass production 
ire again increased by the fact 
that the producer gets his great- 
est total profit from the smallest 
practical profit per unit. Only by 
velling cheaply can he find enough 
consumers to buy his great output. 


“Incredible Economies” 


LEIS means, obviously, that the 

small business man, the ineffi- 
tient business man, the unintelli- 
gent and untrained business man 
will not be able, ordinarily, to 
match prices and service with the 
big factories, the big stores and the 
chains of stores that adopt the new 
“ientiie methods of big-volume 
production and distribution. And 
‘ls scientific mass prineiple, 
widely applied, will result in al- 
ihost incredible economies and ef- 
These will bring lower 
) the consumer, higher 
Niges to the producer and greater 


liciencies. 


Prices te 


, to the owner, 
' My acti ties, outside of business, are 
Neentrated to 


ig a considerable degree, 
“retore, on efforts to further the adop- 
‘ln “dl scientific mass production and 
is the ri ution because I feel that that 
# ear effective way to contribute 
wholly a. prosperity. And I am not 

* eastie in this, for the success 


the 





Under the old conditions work 
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of our stores depenas on the prosperity 
of the people of New England, and they 
in turn are prosperous only if the rest 
of the country is prosperous and able to 
buy the products of New England manu- 
facturers. 

There are other questions that directly 
concern the progress of mass production 
and mass distribution. All of them en- 
list my interest, and, when possible, my 
active support. Some of them may seem 
only remotely connected with the in- 
terests of a Boston shopkeeper, but all 
have some effect upon our sales. While it 
may not be possible to measure the force 
of each individual movement, I know they 
are important in the aggregate. 

Let me cite a few examples. 

Some years ago it became apparent 
that the efficiency of our employes in 
Boston was adversely affected by condi- 
tions outside of the store. They often 
came into the store late, nerves frayed 
or clothing wet, due to the inadequate 
street railway service. That was bad, not 
only for them but for the prosperity of 
our business. So I associated myself with 
other Boston citizens to organize the Pub- 
lic Franchise League, which was influen- 
tial in bettering the transportation ser- 
vice. 

Later it became apparent that the 
people of Boston—employes as well as 
employers—would be better served if the 
existing commercial organizations were 
reorganized and consolidated. So I gave 
time and energy to forming the Boston 





PORE a Ress 


Chamber of Commerce, a project that 
has proved to be well worth while. 

In business I had observed the great 
waste which results from the lack of 
understanding between people of differ- 
ent racial, religious, social and occupa- 
tional statuses. I had always been in- 
clined to seek out and mix with all kinds 








Fe is 


ers would have nei- 
ther money nor leisure for automobiles and radio 
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of people so that I might learn their 
points of view, their needs and their 
ways of thinking. In doing so I found 
much good where I had least reason to 
expect it. I became convinced that if 
all people would mix with others as I 
had, much of the racial, political and re- 
ligious strife and friction which was, and 
still is, so enormously wasteful, would be 
eliminated. 


Cooperation Made Easy 


I HIT upon the idea of a City Club to 
which bankers, policemen, merchants, 
teachers, workmen, immigrants—a true 
cross-section of the community—would 
be eligible. Everyone was to be ac- 
quainted with everyone else and was en- 
couraged to join any group in the lounge 
or restaurant and to take part in any 
discussion. 

It pleased me to see the idea prove 
successful and copied in several other 
cities. In so far as the Boston Ci, » Club 
reduced class, racial and religious prej- 
udices and made it easier for diverse ele- 
ments of the city to work together for 
the common good, it justified the work 
I had put into it, and had an ultinately 
favorable effect upon our business. 

Later it became apparent that the ex- 
isting national organizations of business 
men were not organized in a way to ob- 
tain the best results. One of the chief 
weaknesses was that the organizations 
were not sufficiently representative of 
the rank and file of American business 
men. As a result, when a national 
organization went before Congress 
to urge or to discourage pending 
legislation, it could not show con- 
vincingly that it was truly pre- 
senting to Congress the real feel- 
ing of the majority of business 
men. There were numerous other 
weaknesses which had reduced the 
effectiveness of national business 
bodies. 

So with others, men of public 
spirit, yet active in their own bus- 
inesses, I spent upward of three 
years working out a tentative plan 
of organization of a national body 
which later developed into the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

I grant that it is not easy to see 
a direct connection between the 
work I shared in the organization 
of the National Chamber and the 
profits made by Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company. 

Yet I believe that the success of 
our stores is to some extent due to 
that work. The National Chamber 
has brought about legislation fav- 
orable to business. It has furth- 
ered waste elimination. It has 
spread knowledge of scientific methods of 
production and distribution. 

These latter activities have certainly 
helped make possible the high wage scales 
which are becoming the rule in America, 
and they have stimulated producers and 
distributors to adopt scientific methods 
that are reducing costs and prices, thus 
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Regulated Humidity 
Glassine Pap er Mill 
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bigger profits 


ParkS pray 
§ Humidification 
Systems 
designed for 





Testing Material Labs. 
Artificial Leather Plants 
Rubber Goods Mfegrs. 
Homes and Auditoriums 
Cabinet Makers 
Photo-Engraving Plants 
Pharmaceutical Products 
Explosive Manufacturers 
Rayon Manufacturers 
Chicken Hatcheries 
Paper Goods Mfers. 
Leather and Rubber Cement 
Electrical Appliances 
Ventilating—Conveying 
Rattan Weaving 

Chicory 

Hatter’s Fur 

Bakeries 

Piano Factories 

Flour Mills 

Tobacco Products 
Celluloid Manufacturers 
Printing and Lithography 
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OU know the small glassine 
paper wrappers on candy bars, etc. 
Imagine a wide roll of this speeding 
through the processing machine —and 
what happens when a tiny tear sweeps 
with lightning speed through miles 
more or less before the machine can be 
stopped. What a wallop this little tear 
gave to the profits. This happened 
nearly every dry day. The paper be- 
came brittle. 

Then came ParkSpray engineers and 
said ““Here’s regulated humidity —con- 
trolled at the right degree for the best 
working conditions.”’ 

So many different types of manu- 
facturing are benefiting from regulated 
humidity—either moist or dry, but 
always the same—that it is an eminent 
factor worth immediate investigation. 

Send for portfolio of illustrations and 
installation facts. 


ark pray, 


Humidification Systems 
CCE OTR RRS 


Parks-Cramer Company 


975 Main Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


When writing to Panxs-Cramer Company please mention Nation’s Business 





increasing the buying power of the mac s. 
Increased buying power has certa; nly 
been reflected in the mounting volum 
sales and earnings of our stores 

Of recent years it has become appar- 
ent that the prosperity of the United 
States depends to a large degree upon 
the prosperity of other « countries. Un- 
less other nations are prosperous they 

cannot buy from us, and we shall there- 

fore not be able to export the surplus 
goods which scientific mass production js 
turning out. Unless we can export eh 
surpluses we shall experience super com- 
petition at home, which will have a ser}- 
ously adverse effect upon our own pros- 
perity. 

Being convinced of this, I worked for 
the formation of the International on m- 
ber of Commerce. There again the effort 
was repaid. So far as its work has Pi 
effective in bettering international condi- 
tions it has increased prosperity both here 
and abroad—a result that cannot help 
but affect our business. 

My study of international matters 
convinced me, as it must every thinking 
man, that of all the wastes which cut 
into the buying power of the consumer 
none is so great as war. Therefore, I have 
worked ardently for peace, not solely 
from humanitarian, but also for business 
reasons. 

There are many other projects for the 
bettering of economic and social condi- 
tions which I help to forward—some 
with contributions, some with active per- 
sonal effort and advice, and some with 
both. All of them, however, are preven- 
tive rather than remedial, and all of my 
activities are chosen to help me in my 
chief work—that of helping to run a suc- 
cessful store. 

To carry on these outside activities I 
maintain a staff of helpers housed in of- 
fices separate from my store office. The 
work of these offices is organized along 
business lines so that it may be effective 
and make the least possible demands 
upon my time. 


1e Of 


Organizes Outside Work, Too 


T HAS struck me as strange that peo- 

ple often do not give the business man 
credit for applying to his outside work 
the same elementary business sense that 
they assume he uses in his income-pro- 
ducing business. 

When a business man starts additions al 
stores or factories to take care ol his 
expanding business, it is assumed that 
each new branch will be organized as 
well as the original business, that it will 
fit in to the general plan and that it will 
not demand an undue amount of his at- 
tention and time. 

But these assumptions are not always 

made when that same business man un- 
dertakes a new activity in the public in- 
terest. I think this is one of the re! 
reasons why some business men, who do 
not believe wholeheartedly in the effec- 
tiveness of charity, nevertheless ofte” 
confine their “outside” activities to giv 
ing money away. They are afraid oe 
if they give their time, people will : 
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vme that they are doing so at the ex- 
sense of their business. They even fear 
«uch an impression might hurt their 
psiness appreciably. Actually it is en- 
‘ly possible to organize outside work 
» that the business man’s time will not 
bo unduly taken up. 

“Tt will be a good thing for the world 
larger numbers of business men 


} 1 
whell 


mjlize this and turn their experience, ad- 
vice, executive and administrative abil- 
«y and practical common sense to the 


sition of some of the many difficult 
ijl and economie problems. These, 
iter all, must be solved if business gen- 
sally and the masses of the people are 
“y be as prosperous as they could and 
should be. 

In giving their time to such outside 
york business men will be doing their 
ovn businesses a fundamental service— 
one greater than any they could con- 
tribute by giving all their time and at- 
tention to details which they might bet- 
ter delegate to assistants. 

There is a large field for such activi- 
ties. Waste is appalling. It takes many 
forms, but all have the same effect that 
must concern every business man—the 
toll on the consumer’s dollar and the 
consequent reduction of the share that 
is left for legitimate business. 








Saves Time and Miles 


RECITAL of the engineering won- 
ders of the Great Northern’s 
eight-mile thrust through the 

Cascade range probably would help define 
the changing pattern of railroad operation 
the United States. But more to the point 
| progress 1s the revision of route and 
motive power effected at a cost of $25,- 
‘000. Perhaps the most emphatie ap- 
prusal of the improvement’s usefulness 
8 in the realization that it has reduced 
‘Ne tme required to eross the mountains 
by one hour in passenger train schedules, 
a by three hours in freight schedules. 
What the improvement signifies in op- 
rating savings may be judged from some 
* Its benefits—for examples, the cross- 
Segoe is nine miles shorter, the 
vsiest point of the crossing 502 feet 
curvature equivalent to ten com- 
Rete circles js eliminated, the mileage of 
ere -.2 per cent grades is reduced 
: eighteen miles, and eight miles of 
” sheds are eliminated. 
*s ‘ould not be hard to believe that 
ie ee the tunnel and the 
, --'€ electrification of the seventy- 
ive miles of line included in the Cascade 
stitute the most important 
‘inement of a transcontinen- 
Tr undertaken.” 
a the improvement may seem 
wity of dines on the underlying 
wheheads Uon in the elimination of 
arriers, and the continual com- 
stance In terms of human 
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e Waterways 
Invite You 


O at will, everywhere on water. Relaxed in deep, luxur- 
iously upholstered cushions; back of a wheel that gives you 
complete, effortless control; flying along with the speed of the 


wind—that’s Chris-Craft travel. 


The feel of it will grip you beyond belief—you just don’t realize 
how quickly you can step into a Chris-Craft and be whisked away 
on this magic carpet of the water. You arrive at your destination 
rested, yet invigorated, free from travel fatigue, full of the joy of living. 





From waterside home to business is just a step—the miles pass so 
quickly that distance melts away. Distant homes, clubs, come 
right into your neighborhood with Chris-Craft at your call. Al- 
ways you appreciate the restfulness and privacy of the enclosed 

hris-Craft. Keep your promise to yourself that sometime you 
will get more joy from the great outdoors. Do it now by choos- 
ing your Chris-Craft. 





These fine craft handle like a fine motor car. Steering, starting 
and lighting equipment are the same. They maneuver like a 
canoe, yet are seaworthy as a fishing boat. All gleaming ma- 
hogany, with superb cabinet work. Select your Chris-Craft now 
to insure on-time delivery. Chris-Craft merchants will be found 
in principal centers throughout the world. Deferred payments it 
desired. Completely illustrated catalog, describing eighteen models, 
is free on request. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
864 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Branch: 
153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 


Chris- Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of All- Mahogany 
Motor Boats 


18 MODELS 


Runabouts + Sedans + Commuters + Cruisers 


22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
82 to 225 Horsepower 8 to 26 Passengers 


$2235 to $15,000 





When writing to Curis Smit & Sons Boar Company please mention Nation’s Business 














MORE THAN 
MERE WALLS 


Not only do Circle A Partitions form 
sub-divisional walls that give the solidity 
and privacy of permanent structures— 
and the flexibility of a truly sectional 
and movable partition—but, they do their 
job with joints that never gape, walls that 
never Sway Or weave, doors that cannot 
sag or swell. 


Circle A Partitions provide panelled 
walls that are fitting for the most luxuri- 
ous office—and others that are inex pen- 
sive enough for less pretentious layouts. 
Their wide range of woods and design 
makes them ideal for the diversified needs 
of industrial plants. (Here are a few of 
the leaders of industry, whose plants are 
Circle A partitioned: Westinghouse, 
Bell Telephone, Ohio Brass, Gen- 
eral Electric, Pratt -Whitney, Timken, 
etc.) Write us for illustrated information. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


IRCLE A 
PARTITION 


Sectional 


When writing please mention Nation’: Business 
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Is Modern Advertising Justified? 


(Continued from page 37) 

store. This rug was of plain color, ex- 
cept for a broad band of a different color 
across each end. There was a rug of iden- 
tical size and quality in another store, 
the price of which was $8.50. But this 
rug had woven into it an attractive oval 
rose pattern. 

Scientific comparison showed that the 
two rugs were identical in weight, had 
the same number of threads to the inch, 
and must have come from the same fac- 
tory. The one with the rose pattern un- 
doubtedly cost a trifle more to produce. 

Who shall say that the rug with the 
dainty pattern, of which the store in ques- 
tion probably had exclusive sale, was not 
worth $3 more than the other one? To 
many people, the difference was “unessen- 
tial.” This example is a simple one, but 
it illustrates a fundamental principle—one 
that applies to clothes, soap, fountain 
pens, or motor cars. 


Gets Volume All Around 


ATOW we come to advertising’s effect 
LN on general economic progress. The 
standard of living in the United States is 
far above what it is in most other coun- 
tries. The people earn more, want more, 
buy more comforts and luxuries, and 
strive to earn still more, so that they can 
have even greater comforts and luxuries. 

A vicious circle? No, a happy one. And 
their increasing wants for comforts and 
luxuries are due in part, at least, to ad- 
vertising. Advertising makes for a higher 
standard of living. 

Furthermore, advertising helps in the 
building of new businesses and in thereby 
creating new means of livelihood. As man 
power is displaced by machinery in some 
industries, other industries, like the auto- 
mobile industry and the radio, spring up, 
giving employment and greater earning 
capacity to hundreds of thousands of 
workers. In other words, advertising by 
helping to create markets for new goods 
helps in the economic adjustment that is 
continually going on, helps take up the 
slack created by those industries that are 
releasing workers, and aids in the crea- 
tion of new wealth-producing and labor- 
employing industries. 

So much for the influences of advertis- 
ing in creating demand and in making it 
possible to command higher prices than 
would be possible without advertising. 
But the interesting thing is that just as 
soon as advertising is used for this pur- 
pose, its price-reducing influences also 
come into play. 

In other words, when a safety razor is 
put on the market for $5 and the public 
is educated through advertising as to its 
usefulness, the increasing demand means 
larger-scale production and lower unit 
factory costs. Also, sales resistance is 
broken down so that salesmen of both 
manufacturer and retailer have to spend 
less time and effort on each unit of sale. 


Lower production and selling costs re. 
sult in greater profits to the manufac. 
turer, or in lower prices of his commodity 
Often both results occur. Competition 
brings similar articles onto the market. at 
lower prices, and often forces down the 
price of the first article. Sometimes the 
price of the advertised article is reduced 
even when not forced by competition, ’ 

The manufacturer’s greater profit js 
not only his reward for risks assumed 
but also for being a smarter manufac. 
turer and marketer than his competitors, 
And his profits are generally reinvested 
to enlarge his own plant, or they find 
their way into the upbuilding of other in- 
dustries through purchase of securities, 

To object to the part that honest ad- 
vertising plays in all this, one must ob- 
ject to our whole economic system, which 
is based on competition and which re- 
wards those who are most able, energetic 
and farseeing. 

Advertising men need not evade the 
issue when it is claimed that advertising 
sometimes raises prices. There is ample 
economic justification. Likewise, there is 
ample evidence that advertising exerts 
an important influence on economic prog- 
ress. The advertising man needs to apolo- 
gize for neither his craft nor himself, save 
only when—and if—he puts out ineffec- 
tive or misleading advertisements. 








Electric Towboat 
Makes Its Bow 


IVER tradition must have been 
jolted a bit when the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. put its 
first Diesel-electric towboat in service. 
Nothing like the lordly steam packets 0! 
the era of the Natchez and the Robert 
E. Lee, or even the squat stern-wheel 
drudges that butt a string of barges up 
and down stream is this new twin-screw 
type. , 
The power plant includes two 550- 
horsepower Diesel engines. Each propel- 
ler is driven by a double motor rated at 
400 horsepower. The flexibility of the elec- 
tric drive, the company believes, will be 
particularly useful in the Warrior River 
operations because of the river’s tortuous 
course, and the shallow channel with its 
swift currents. The length of “tow” is lim- 
ited to seven barges by reason of the sharp 
bends. Six barges are pushed ahead by 
the towboat; the other is towed alongside. 
If this novelty in marine motive power 
signifies a more businesslike trend in 
water-borne commerce, it will not be at 
the expense of glamor. Rivers have a way 
of touching their freight with imperish- 
able romance. Nor is it likely that the Tom 
Sawyers and the Huck Finns of our times 
will need a Twain to give dimension ‘0 
their mimicry by scaling it to the forty- 
foot wheel of the river queen of his day. 
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Planned Equipment 


that takes up the slack 
in office routine 


Expertly designed Art Metal 
Steel Furniture insures better 


office-keeping 


REM VE the excuse of makeshift 
equipment and there is little 


chance for wasteful slack in office 
routine, 


That is why so many modern busi- 
hesses have turned to planned Art 
Metal. This furniture is built by en- 
emeers who know the needs of mod- 
ity business, Theirs is an experi- 
aes —_ years in the field. The 

“ge gained by this experi- 





ence goes into every unit designed. 

Nor have they sacrificed beauty 
in Art Metal for practical utility. 
Every Art Metal piece reflects the cab- 
inetmaker’s craft. The strong steel is 
finished with special enamels in nat- 
ural wood grains or rich olive green. 
Lines are clean and trim. 

And Art Metal means lasting value. 








The first cost is moderate. Replace- 
ment costs vanish, since steel does not 
splinter, break, or warp. Art Metal 
is and remains, through years of serv- 
ice, fire-resisting — dustproof— sani- 
tary — with smoothly working 
drawers and rigid frames. 


Our booklet, “Office Standards,” 
contains valuable data on office lay- 
outs. We shall be glad to send youa 
copy along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please write, mention- 
ing the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan- 
files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 


struction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 


When writing to Tue Art Meta Construction Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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NUSUAL opportunities await markets that could much more econom- _Raw Materials: An amazingly yoke 
U ous d P P s in the Kansas ically be manufactured in and distributed sified list of Taw materials available in I'd 
— many industries in' from the Kansas City area. the territory is presented, including steel “that 
City area... opportunities that can : aie : ingots, billets, sheets and wire, lumber, bias 
be outlined to any interested execu- Transportation: By rail, highway, air _jead and zinc, grains, livestock and cot- aad 
tive in facts and figures. and water, Kansas City is the inland ton, bauxite and other minerals and c| 
° center of transportation, its facilities ade- farm products. Nar 
ee quately meeting the needs of every sec- : wasn’t 
Not only does The Book of tion of the territory. More than 15 Fuel: Coal, fuel oil and natural gas are i oe 
Kansas City Facts” give vital infor- million people can be reached at lower _—_ available in plenty at reasonable cost. tit 
mation about the general situation freight cost from Kansas City than from “i s thay 
. . . m . .- i h t Li Se HO a 
for industry in this 10 billion dollar en eee These and many other advantages the vettin 
maket, but more detailed informa- Labor: Ninety per cent of KansasCity | Kansas City area offers to the manufac- to this 
tion on the possibilities here for any labor is white, American born. It is con- turer. “The Book of Kansas City — Cha 
individual business is available. tented labor, working in the best of sur- explains them in detail, and may be ha tong 
roundings, with a record of only seven on request. In addition, any oamper cent, 
Market: Here is a market of highly strikes since 1900, and mone since 1921. executive may have a eeameencially sub- OW] 
diversified requirements spending hun- It is efficient labor, as proved in the pro- mitted survey of the market for and in it” 
dreds of millions of dollars —_e year duction records of Kansas-City manufac- duction possibilities of any individua OW, 
for necessities and luxuries in distant turers having plants in other cities. industry. 
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Men’s and Women’s Clothing 7” Aircraft 







Sakmann aun Kansas City advertising does not confine : : talk al 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- and Accessories +7* Hosiery 17 Dairy on 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing a + oes Heatin —e 
advantages of a highly diversified nature Machinery «+» Steam Fitting and S and Li 






+ + + many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 


Apparatus +77 Furniture *7/ Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics ++ Millinery’ 
Wallboard +7:Insulated Wire and Cable erase 
Moulding of Bakeliter’’Radio Equipmcat thine 
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Literature will be Industrial Committee, Room 370 


poe a ents Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. there 
to your business let- Please send me, without obligation, “The Book of Kansas City Facts.’’ Who | 
py If not de | 
identity at present, Name __._ Business Title 
pated banker or lave Address Nature of Business 

Cook for you. ai City State 
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Who Sells Nails Sells Romance 


The fable of a father who found poetry in hardware 


‘\I no tightwad, son; if you want 
ty co to New York I'll stake you 
itil you find yourself. But I’d 
hoped you’d be a pardner in the 


tore with me. 


Charles Hagan, Sr., smiled a little wist- 
ally across his desk at Charles Hagan, 
Jr, brand-new A. B. from Wardell Uni- 


“But I don’t think you understand, 
|, I don’t want to be just a seller of 
hardware, | want to do creative work. I 
rant to deal with ideas, not things. I want 


‘o keep in touch with life—pulsing, throb- 
ling Life. | want the stimulation and 
inspiration of varied human contacts. I'll 


get those on a Newspaper or a Magazine. 
But what inspiration is there in tin pans 
nd nails?” 

“I'd thought” said Charles Hagan, Sr., 
“that we could have a lot of fun together 
running this store. I’ve been looking for- 
ward to changing the sign out front to 
Charles Hagan and Son, Hardware.’ I 
wasn’t going to do it for a year or so, un- 
til you really got into the business, but 
if it would be any inducement Ill do it 
now. That’s one way,” he chuckled “of 
getting your name in print right now. As 
(o this inspiration business—who is she?” 

Charles Hagan, Jr., tried to look inno- 
‘ent 

“What makes you think there’s a girl 
in it?” he asked. 

“Well,” his father said shrewdly, “ever 
since you were 14 you’ve worked in the 
‘ore during your vacations. You seemed 
to like handling tin pans 
ind nails pretty well, and 


you're a natural-born 
salesman. Just this year 
vou began to 
talkabout deal- 


Ing with ideas 
ind Life, witha 


capital ‘L’ in- 
stead of with 
gross material 
things, [’ye 


dealt in hard- 
ware 30. years, 
Sut | know 


enough about 
Lifewith a cap- 
Ital ‘L’ to know 
there’s a girl, 
Who js she?” 

“You win” 
Said his son. 
Qh» 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Illustrations by Iris Johnson 
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Her name is Sybil Wharton, and 
she’s going to New York to study 
art. She’s clever with her pen. Did 
a lot of stuff for the college papers. 
Illustrated some of my stories and 
verse,” 

“A partnership in the store” said 
Charles Hagan, Sr., “would support 
a married man in good style.” 

“What’s money if you’re not 
happy in your work?” demanded 
the young man. “We want to stand 
on our own feet, work out our own 
careers.” 

“If it’s got where you say ‘we’,” 
observed his father, “I think your 
mother and I can reasonably ask 
to see the girl. Why don’t you in- 
vite her down here?” 

“Just what I was going to sug- 
gest,” said Charles, Jr. “In fact I 
have invited her. She'll be here to- 
morrow. Mother knows about it 
already.” 

“In which case” Charles Hagan, 
Sr., replied, “this conference is ad- 
journed.” 


Good Scouts, But— 


“1 THINK they’re dears” Sybil 

volunteered, as she and Charles, 
Jr., purred along toward the Coun- 
try Club in the roadster. “Your 
mother is perfectly sweet, and your 
father is the smartest thing. Such 
a dry sense of humor. I loved the 
gentle way he kidded me.” 

“Mother is a good scout and 
Dad’s not so dusty,” agreed Charles, 
Jr., “but I’m afraid neither of them 
understand our point of view. | 
hate to disappoint them, but of 
course it’s out of the question for 
me to go into the store. It’s the big 
world for us, dear.” 

“Oh, absolutely”. agreed Sybil; 
“still, you’ll certainly miss that 
lovely home.” 

“Not if I’m with you,” said 
Charles, and drove with one hand. 

“I’m running out to see a house 
I’ve just equipped” said Charles 
Hagan, Sr., the next morning, “I 


“1 rub a hinge like Aladdin’s 
lamp and I see that hinge 
swing wide a door so Ro- 
mance may enter. Not the. 
Romance of calf kisses but 
the Romance of married life 
that makes a house a home” 
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Bas-relief ornamentation even of 
intricate pattern, is easily possible 
in cast stone at moderate expense. 








‘Modern Ornamentation 


AST STONE—concrete 
moulded in sections to 
definite architectural designs 
—opens new possibilities of 
beauty in modern commer- 
cial buildings. 


The furniture warehouse, the 
storage garage, the automo- 
bile sales and service depot, 
the wholesale grocery, the 
small manufactory—once 
bleak, wholly utilitarian 
structures—today may be 
buildings of dignity and 
character. 


Cast stone affords wide 
latitude to the architect in 
achieving simple and effective 
design. It affords, too, a 
complete control of color. 
Owner and architect may 
plan a building of lightest 
hue, secure in the knowledge 
that it will resist weather, 
smoke and soot stain. When 
backed by reinforced con- 


Building of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., Syracuse, New York. 
Vorhees, Gmelin and Walker, 
New York City, Architects. 


crete construction, cast stone 
permits buildings to be fire- 
safe and storm-proof, with 
economy. 


Business executives planning 
on new buildings and archi- 
tects specializing in the design 
of commercial structures are 
invited to write for complete 
information. The beauty and 
distinction economically 
attained through the new 
technique in concrete are well 
worth careful consideration. 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION *~ Chicago 








prease mention Nation’s Business 
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DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST STEAM TURBINE-GENERATOR—BUILT BY WESTINGHOUSE. INSTALLED AT HELL GATE STATION; 
NEW YORK CITY, FOR THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY—EDISON-UNITED SYSTEM. 


Light for a million homes 


Imagine a city ofa million homes. It is night, 
and light is streaming from countless windows. 
Capacity great enough to light all these homes 
at one time has been built into a single gigantic 
Westinghouse steam turbine-generator unit. 
Yet size alone does not measure the progress 
which this turbine represents. Far moreimportant 
than bulk is the standard of efficiency in modern 
power-producing equipment of which this 
great machine is an outstanding example. 
Ten years ago it was not uncommon for 


electric light and power companies to de- ee 


velop only one kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy for every four pounds of coal burned 
beneath their boilers. Today, Westinghouse 


turbines and other power-producing equip- 
ment help public utility man- 


Westinghouse 
JA Prasetite-tsteye| 


Ww 


The Sign of a 
Westing house Dealer 


agement to treble its output e 
of energy per pound of coal. eS ou 





Here you have one reason why the average price of 
electricity today is lower than before the war, al- 
though the prices of most other things are higher. 

Contributions of Westinghouse to more effec- 
tive power production range from the largest 
turbines to the smallest, not merely for electric 
light and power companies but also for in- 
dustry, mines and ships. They include 
auxiliary equipment for turbine installa- 
tions, from stokers to every class of 
generating and distributing equipment. 
Westinghouse apparatus also includes the 
lighting units and motors which _—r 
electricity serve the everyday needs © 
home and industry. From the source 
of electrical power to its ultimat¢ 
application in serving modern 
needs Westinghouse respons!- 
bility runs the entire course. 
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wonder if you'd like to come along. I’m 
rather Pp! id of It. rye 

“['d love to,” said Sybil. But I'll bet 
t isn’t any nicer than yours. ee 

“Just a little more modern,” said Mr. 
Hagan. “We'll take the roadster. Son, 
voy mect us at the store at 11. rll blow 
vou both to a soda or something. 

" The house was a 81X-room cottage; 
white, with green blinds, a broad screened 
norch, and a tiled roof. 

Mr. Hagan helped her out of the car 
and unlocked the front door. From the 
entrv, a white staircase with a slim cherry 
halustrade led upstairs. A door on the 
right opened into the living room. 

“It’s darling,” said Sybil. “No wonder 

youre proud of it.” ‘ 
" «J don’t claim much of the credit” ex- 
plained Mr. Hagan. “It’s an old house 
made over by a clever architect. The fur- 
niture came from another store—I don’t 
deal in furniture. ; 

“But 1 supplied this linoleum. I think 
t brightens up this hall, don’t you? The 
fellow who designed it must have felt 
he'd created something. All I did was to 
suggest this particular design to fit here— 
and sell it. : 

“I suppose that isn’t exactly creative, 
hut maybe some one else might have 
chosen worse. It’s funny the way I feel 
about these things I deal in. I guess 
I'm kind of a romanticist. The way 
I look at it, if I was selling flowers 
I'd be selling the kind of romance 
that looks beautiful, but fades in a 
day or so. Linoleum, though, goes in- 
toa home and if it’s good linoleum 
i's a kind of romance that lasts a 
long time. Like real married love.” 

“Why, that’s a poetic thought,” 
said Sybil. “I’d never have seen li- 
noleum that way.” 


Material Aesthetics 


“VOU would if you really thought 
about it,’said Mr. Hagan. “Take 
this paint job, now. Outside and in. 
Paint is nothing but lead and oil and 
‘urpentine and pigment. But choose 
‘hem right and mix them properly 
and you've got something that adds 
veauty and preserves it. I get a real 
kick out of selling good paint. 
_ “But let’s go out in the kitchen. 
i hen you come right down to it the 
Nitehen comes pretty near being the 
‘cart of a home. It’s the power plant 
that keeps it running.” 
I Was a blue and white kitchen. 
, its small,” Mr. Hagan remarked, 
Dut a big kitchen is a woman-killer. This 


house. tw: . . 
reg ht built for the housewife who 
“oes her o 


them do. 
even an inc 
her Work. 


This kitehen ought to make 
lifferent housekeeper happy at 
i a figured on saving her 
ae - Very ing is where she can reach 
. asily, The sink is high so she needn’t 
a ae nore ‘a spray dishwasher. Even 
and toe. “2M 3s a thing of beauty— 

— pens and closes by foot pressure. 
€. 7 at that steel cabinet. I wonder if 
v™ AAve any idea how much work it 


“The housewife 
puts dinner in the 
oven, sets the clock 
and then goes to 
the movies” 


wn work—as nine-tenths of- 
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saves? Every time I sell one of those 
things I feel I’ve lightened drudgery and 
added sweetness and light to a home.” 

“I should think you would,” exclaimed 
Sybil. “Oh, what a wonderful stove!” 

“Good, isn’t it? It’s run by clockwork. 
The housewife can prepare her meat, veg- 
etables, pies or whatever she wants, put 
them in the oven, set it to start and stop 
at the proper time, then go out to bridge 
or the movies—and find dinner cooked 
when she returns.” 

He,motioned to the breakfast nook. 

“And here,” he said, “the housewife 
can get breakfast without leaving her seat. 
Electric percolator, electric grill and waf- 
fle-iron, electric toaster. I like selling 
these electric do-dads—I always feel I’ve 
done something to smooth the pathway 
of true love. 

“It’s a strange thing, electricity,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hagan. “It does anything we 
want it to, but nobody knows what it is. 
I read a lot about electrons and atoms 
and things, but as a hard materialist, 
dealing in nails and frying-pans, it’s the 
work electricity saves that occupies me.” 

“I don’t think you’re a hard material- 
ist at all,” protested Sybil. “Why, this 
kitchen is a work of art. I could love 
working in it.” 

“It isn’t bad,” admitted Mr. Hagan. 



























“T think you’d like the laundry, too. A 
washing machine that does everything 
but put the clean clothes away. And the 
furnace is pretty good. Run by a rheo- 
stat. I'll show it to you presently.” 

He showed it to her. He showed her 
the vacuum cleaner, too. And the many 
outlets for lamps, radio or talking ma- 
chine plugs. He showed her the bright 
chambers upstairs, one a delightful nur- 
sery, and the three baths. ; 

He rambled on about brass pipes, 
shower baths, towel. racks, medicine 
chests, electric fixtures and plaster while 
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Sybil marveled at the perfection of ap- 
pointments in this remodeled country 
house. 

Suddenly Mr. Hagan looked at his 
watch. 

“Quarter to 11,” he said. “Time to go 
back to the store. Hope you haven’t been 
bored. All this detail interests me, and I 
forget that it might seem dull to others.” 

“Dull,” said Sybil, “it’s enchanting!” 

“Well, son,” said Charles Hagan, Sr., 
as he and Sybil entered the store, “I hope 
you haven’t found this atmosphere of 
pails and tin pans, nails and cement too 
contaminating.” 


No Poetry in Nails? 


“T YyON’T be silly, Dad,” replied Charles, 

Jr. “T never called it contaminating. 
All I said was that nails are nails and tin 
pans are tin pans—and you can’t get very 
poetic about them.” 

“Just things,” said his father. “And 
Life is more than just things, eh, son?” 

“That’s how we feel about it, Dad,” said 
Charles, Jr. 

“But things are more than just things, 
too, Charles,” said Sybil, unexpectedly. 
“Why when your father talks about 
them, they are absolutely romantic. The 
way he talked about hardware and house 
fittings this morning was beautiful.” 

“Beautiful!” repeated Charles. “What 
do you mean, beautiful?” 

“T mean he ties up electric percolators 
and brass pipes and vacuum cleaners and 
paint and plaster and nails with Life. 
He simply makes them sing. He—oh, 
that house was lovely.” 

“A mute, inglorious Milton, with his 
light under a frying pan,” chuckled 
Charles Hagan, Sr. 

“Well, I’ve sometimes wished that I 
knew how to express the kind of feeling 
I have about this store. 

“Tt’s a kind of a cave of Aladdin to me. 
Only I’ve filled it myself. And every sin- 
gle piece of stock in the place is Aladdin’s 
lamp.” 

He picked up a twelve-penny nail from 
a keg. 


Magic in Hardware 


““F OOK, I rub this nail! And what do I 
see? I see men digging ore with steam 
shovels in the Mesabi. I see the ore roll- 
ing down the chutes into great steel 
ships, snatched by great machines out of 
the ships and into cars, shunted into yards 
of foundries and roaring, rumbling mills. 
I see men and machines spinning the iron 
into threads, I see men and machines cut- 
ting and shaping those threads into nails, 
I hear freight trains banging over the rails 
to bring the nails to me, and here they 
are. 
“Then I rub the nail the other way and 
I see it driven home by one of my ham- 
mers into the joist of a framework that 
will be a house. I see 20,000 others driven 
until the framework is a house. I know 
that the tools I sell will shape the mate- 
rials.of that house until it’s ready for 
human beings—working, playing, long- 
ing, loving, dreaming human beings—to 
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And This! 


MILLN<@ METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


Mills Me 
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A ; Mills Metal New Executive Office 


Partitions designed for 1929 


Geared to 1929 Speed 


USINESS is moving forward at a rapid 

rate. The 1929 idea is greater acceler- 
ation. Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions 
always a factor of speed and economy offer 
this year even greater advantages. 


Even easier than ever to install, take down and 
re-assemble. Greater production with accom- 
panying economies and improved delivery. 


Simplicity and beauty have been greatly in- 
creased by new and better designs. Mills 
Metal Interchangeable Partitions offer in 
1929 the greatest possible economy, con- 
venience and beauty for office, factory or 
any place where partitions are used. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
900 Wayside Road - Cleveland, Ohio 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


When writing to Tue Mrts Compaxy please mention Nation’s Business 


tal Partitions 


Mills has developed Marblmetal, a toilet partition com- 


bining all the fine advantages of marble and metal. 
Beautiful, sturdy and absolutely sanitary. Write for literature describing Marblmetal. 


PARTITIONS 








occupy it. That’s what I see—just hy rul 
bing a nail.” , 

“Why, Dad,” said Charles, Jr, “Yoy 
never talked like this before.” 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Charles, Sr, “] 
never really got going before, 

“Now | drop the nail and I rub 4 hinge. 
And that hinge opens the doors of that 
house to romance. Not the Romeo an\| 
Juliet romance of calf kisses on balconies 
but married romance that makes tha: 
house a home. Romance that has sens» 
enough to want that home to stay a home 
Romance that doesn’t despise comfort. 
or cleanliness or convenience. 

“Romance that isn’t afraid of yneces- 
sary drudgery but isn’t going to do the 
washing by hand if it can afford a wash- 
ing machine. Romance that looks for- 
ward to additions to the family and con- 
siders the best equipment for a nursery 

“Things are just things? Boy, I can 
rub any damn thing in this store ani 
show you dreams that Aladdin couldn’ 
have realized if he’d rubbed his lan, 
with an electric polisher. 

“T can rub a garden tool and see 10- 
000 gardens. I can rub a radio tube ani 
evoke wonders that would make Alai- 
din’s slave pale with envy. 

“Why do you think I’ve been selling 
hardware 30 years if I didn’t get some- 
thing besides a living out of it? Can't 
you give your dad credit for enough in- 
telligence to make his living some othe: 
way if that’s what he wanted? Don’t you 
know that I could have retired 10 year: 
ago? Think it’s just habit that keeps me 
here? 

“Guess again, son. I’m here because | 
love selling hardware. I’m here because | 
think everything I sell adds to human 
happiness and gives more zest to life ani 
love. I’m here because this place pulse 
and throbs with Life—Life with a little 
‘l’ anda eapital ‘L.’ 

“I’d hoped that you'd carry on wit 
me in the same spirit. But if you don’ 
feel it, it would be folly for me to insis! 
You and Sybil have your own lives tv 
live, and I want you to live them. Anu 
you'll do it with my blessing, for you 
sure have picked a darn nice girl.’ 


)« 


h 


Advertising Romance 
“TAINE,” said Charles Hagan, Jr. “But 


if you feel that way about your busi- 
ness, why in heaven’s name don’t you pl" 
some of that stuff into your advertising 
Why keep all this magic and enchantmen' 
and romance and glamor of hardware t 
yourself? Now, J could do you some 
copy—” ho 6 

“And I could do illustrations for it—, 
Sybil added. 

“And we could run a campaign th! 
would make this hardware store unique. 
‘Light Your House With Aladdin’s Lamp 
‘The Enchanted Nails.’ ‘The Glamorous 
Hammer and the Magic Saw’ ” 

“Oh, it would be fun!” said Sybil. “Ant 
we wouldn’t have to go to New York = 

“Don’t you want to go to New York 
asked Charles, Jr., open-mouthed. 

“Not since your father showed me that 
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house,” admitted Sybil. “T have discov- 
ored | am domestic. If I could have a 
house like that—” 
“T cucss that could be arranged,” said 
Charles Hagan, Sr., with a slow smile. 
‘You see, I was going to use it as a gross 
material bribe if everything else failed.” 
~ «t's for us?” eried Sybil. ; 

“Nursery and all,” said Hagan, Sr., 
“provided ‘and Son’ is added to the sign 
in front of this store.” 

Sybil and Charles, Jr., looked at each 
other. Then Charles, Jr., shook his fath- 


ers hand 


“\farried romance will step over the 
-hreshold of that house and make it a 
just as § Sybil is willing,” 
home just as soon aS SyDu IS willing, 


said the son. 

“Sybil is willing right now,” she said. 
Then she kissed Charles Hagan, Sr., and 
said: 

“But I don’t like the light fixtures in 
the nursery, and there ought to be a big- 
cer medicine cabinet in the front bath 
room.” 

“Rub a nail,” said Charles, Sr., “and 
the slave of the Nails will attend to it.” 


? 








Homes for Workers 


HREE years ago a small commun- 

ity, Kewaunee, Wis., faced a prob- 

lem that is present in many manu- 
facturing communities. The skilled work- 
ers were moving away because housing 
conditions were much poorer than in other 
cities. The workers were willing to pay for 
good homes, but there was a shortage of 
modern houses and few were being built. 

A Kewaunee manufacturer complained 
to the Chamber of Commerce that unless 
proper houses became available, he could 
not retain his skilled employes. 

The head of the Chamber worked out 
i plan whereby a few homes could be 
built. Other business men gave instant 
approval. 

Cooperation from the city was obtained 
through an appropriation of $2,000. In 
addition the president of the Chamber 
raised $25,000 among his fellow business 
men, 


A local architect drew the plans and a | 


local contractor made the lowest bid. The 
lumber dealers in Kewaunee made close 
prices On the lumber and building sup- 
plies in order to help the cause along. 
The contractor, by his agreement, worked 
on the erection of the homes during the 
“ inter and at other periods when he had 
ittle other building work to do. 

The homes were built on lots that, be- 
a of lack of care, made the community 
‘00k rather shabby. The success of the 
rst houses built encouraged the building 


or 


‘others throughout the city. 


q ~ community considers that every- 
t : 2. oc t ; | by the house construction. 
ah a eb ing at least $2,000 a year 
rather ts taxes. The problem con- 
ia 2 rip da has been 
eee a — ing workers have been kept 
"i ate. ack times. Unsightly lots 


en made beautiful—W. L. H. 





Now An Impor net Face lh 





Long Menlified with Engineering Advancement 
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CHROMIUM PLATING 


Recs recently attained positive control of the electrolytic depo- 
sition of chromium on metals provides better and more beau- 
tiful automobile hardware and many other articles of common 
usage. The new chromium surface has a dense texture, highly 
resistant to dirt and corrosion and is extremely durable. A wide 
variety of effects from frosty finish to brilliantly smooth are possible. 

Now all manufacturers and platers by a careful relative ad- 
justment of the three factors essential to success,—acidity, tem- 
perature and current density, may economically employ 
chromium plating. 

Accurate control of process temperatures is best maintained 
by Sylphon Temperature Regulators, thermostatic instruments 
containing the original Sylphon Bellows as their motor element. 

Three No. 932 Sylphon Regulators in the chromium plating 
plant of one of the largest automobile manufacturers in America 


are shown above. 
THERMOSTATIC 
INSTRUMENTS 


That Sylphon Temperature Regulators have been 
generally adopted by leaders in this new basic in- 
dustry is only natural. Sylphon Regulators for the 
control of temperatures or pressures of air, liquids 
or gases have for many years found extensive and diver- 
sified employment and are favorably known to en- 
gineers, architects and manufacturing executives. 


THE BELLOWS 





The Sylphon Bellows 


Originated and patented by The Fulton Sylphon Company, is the motor elementin thousands 
of thermostats in the most highly recognized radiator traps, refrigerating machines, automobiles, 
industrial and building temperature regulators, and many other diaphragm applications. 

The plant of The Fulton Sylphon Company is thelargest in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of thermostatic instruments and we invite those interested to submit to our 
engineers (without obligation) problems i nvolving Sylphon Temperature or Pressure Control. 


Address Letters to Department “N” 





ce PAN ~~ 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Representatives in all principal cities in U.S.A.—European Representatives, Crosby Valve and 
. Engineering Bicesane. Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W 1, England.—Canadian 
Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


When writing to THe Futon SYLPHON Company please mentwon Nation’s Business 
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Outpost : 


—: 





Here is pictured a typical case of “de- 
centralization in industry”. It is a modern 
gasoline plant in Texas, property of the 
Signal Oil Company, completely sur- 
rounded by oil wells from which comes 
its raw material. In Arkansas, cotton gins 
are in the cotton fields. In Colorado, re- 
fining processes are at the mines. In IIli- 
nois, corn stalk paperis made inthe shadow 
of the corn stalks. Taking the factory to 
the raw material is a growing actuality. 

In all industries with operations “out- 
post” in character, Butler Ready Made 
industrial Buildings have won preference 
on such merits as completeness, economy 
in acquiring and in maintainence, fire 
resistance, speed in erection and appear- 
ance. But buyers are most impressed by 
their substantial qualities which make for 
permanency and with their 
flexibility which permits 
enlarging or taking down, 
unit by unit with full sal- 
vage for re-erection. 


A cross section view of a purlin 
and of a side wall section are 
shown. By such ingenious shap- 
ing the strength of steel is 
multiplied throughout Butler 
Ready Made Buildings. Maxi- 
mum strength per pound of 
steel is attained. 

With booklet 75N let us 
submit a preliminary estimate 
on the size building in mind. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUTLER 


READY-MADE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Making a Machine of the Retailer 


(Continued from page 50) 
store I grew more and more impressed 
with this point of view. 

I decided that the small merchant is 
being “merchandised” to death. It is 
hard for many manufacturers to realize, 
when they are firing their Big Berthas 
at the small dealer, that this man is also 
the target for a hundred or two equally 
powerful sales promotion howitzers. Put 
yourself in the position of the proprietor 
of the average store. 

Thousands of manufacturers are em- 
ploying thousands of men who devote 
their entire time to marketing. These men 
feel, naturally enough, that in order to 
justify their pay envelopes they must 
keep turning out new merchandising ideas. 
They proceed on the theory that you and 
I do not buy but that we are sold and that 
the small merchant is their sales represen- 
tative. They spend millions of dollars to 
improve his salesmanship—or rather in 
the attempt to improve his salesmanship. 


They Wage a Battle Royal 
\ JITH the aid of the printer, the sales- 


man, the artist and the copy writer 
they descend upon you—the merchant. 
Or, more rightly, they converge upon you 
—the merchant. You are urged to cash in 
big on fly killer, garden tools, cutlery, 
seeds, fertilizer, alarm clocks, lawn 
mowers, refrigerators, paint and many, 
many other lines. 

All of these are called to your attention 
—as a merchant—by letters, personal 
solicitation, broadsides and other proc- 
esses. Your windows, your counters, you 
personally, become the battle ground of 
“merchandising.” 

Then, as the variety, the pressure and 
the insistence of this “merchandising” in- 
crease you grow perplexed, harassed, bit- 
ter—until finally when something comes 
along that you really wouldn’t have missed 
for anything you have already missed it 
because the waste paper basket is taking 
care of your “cashing in” process. 

This is exaggerated to be sure but more 
than a pound of truth lurks beneath the 
hundredweight of caricature. Now the 
small merchant needs: help; he needs 
ideas; he needs counsel. But right now 
he needs somebody to tell him where he 
sits in this new era of marketing that the 
chain store has produced. He is confused 
by the competition which surges about 
him. He is tired of being urged to cash 
in. He feels that blah is abroad in the 
land. For the moment he needs a sedative 
more than a stimulant. If he ean be in- 
duced to consider how he can better serve 
the buyer than how to “sell” the customer 
the change in point of view will improve 
his morale and make his store a better 
place for you and me to trade. 

If you and I can persuade the manufac- 
turers that we have bought garden tools, 
paint and electric irons in increasing vol- 
ume each year because they have made 
them better and cheaper and not because 


of pep and personality in their selling 
methods, a lot of money that has been 
going into sales education will go into 
more useful channels. Advertising, for jn- 
stance, to keep you and me informed 
about the product. Lower prices, as our 
share of the $8,000,000,000 that is now be- 
ing lost every year in distribution. And 
lastly a little plain talk to our representa- 
tive—the merchant. In fact, the lamp in- 
dustry is already proving the theory tha: 
what we buyers really want is more sery- 
ice and less salesmanship. 

This industry is saying, in effect, to the 
small merchant that in this new market- 
ing era where the buyer prefers to read, 
to see, to touch, there is a definite place 
for him. They are gearing their product 
and the small merchant’s convenience to 
the chain-store theory in a way that gives 
him a job that he knows he can do. In 
this new lamp picture, the small merchant 
finds himself with the definite job, not oi 
selling lamps, but of taking care of a lamp- 
selling machine. 

This machine, without being a robot in 
any sense, provides the merchandise to 
be sold, adequate space for inventory, and 
a lighted display of the lamps so that you 
and I can decide on the lamp suited to our 
particular need. The merchant need not 
be able to paint a glowing word picture 
of the larger lamp sizes—our eyes will 
take care of that. 

This machine displays all sizes of lamps, 
right out in the open where you and I can 
get our hands on them. Over 3,600 of these 
merchandising devices have been sold to 
dealers and they are working out in splen- 
did shape. 


Buy Rather Than Sell 


UT if these machines lack mechanism, 

as we think of moving do-dads, they 

do have a mainspring that operates not 

only on you and me, but on the dealer, too. 

He knows that if he keeps his machine 

clean, well stocked with lamps, and well 

lighted, you and I and the lamp company 
will take care of the rest. 

The late Mr. Woolworth proved that 
quantity in buying was more important 
than quality of selling, at least up to the 
sum of a dollar. The small merchant 1s 
slowly learning this important marketing 
fact with the result that he is getting his 
merchandise out where it can be seen and 
handled and bought. 

If he has been slow to act it has been 
because manufacturers have been spenc- 
ing so much time and money trying (0 
make him believe that standard merchan- 
dise is sold and not bought, that he is 
their sales representative instead of our 
buying contact. ; 

Two important economies are possible 
to manufacturers from this view. A sav- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that now go into a multitude of small mer- 
chants’ waste baskets, and a saving 0! 
much helpful and badly needed thought 
that now is similarly cast aside. 
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oing to Sea by Rail’ 


(rossing Great Salt Lake is but one 


of many scenic adventures along 


FirrEEN miles west of Ogden 
you actually “go to sea by rail” 
—over Southern Pacific’s fa- 
mous ‘cut-off ’across the mighty 
Great Salt Lake. 


For nearly 103 miles your “San 
Francisco Overland Limited” 
skims over this remarkable man- 


Overland Route to California 






The comfortable club-car is a far cry from bullock wagons which 
once slowly creaked westward around the shores of thisvast lake. 





made pathway. The Wasatch 

Mountains of Utah rim this vast dead 
sea. The beauty of the great open 
spaces, the silence of the desert, the 
wheel of seagulls far from their native 
oceans, the strange play of sunsets, 
make the passage of Great Salt Lake 


one of the memorable events of your 
journey, 


Near Promontory Point where your 
Overland first reaches the western 
side of Great Salt Lake, frontier his- 
tory has been made. Here, on May 
10,1869, the eastward—and west- 
ward—pushing lines of America’s 
hrst transcontinental railroad met 
and linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day 
of the “covered wagon.” The work 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


. . > 
Sunset Roure—“ Sunset Limited”. Gorpen STATE Route—“ Golden State Limited 
eS . 
Over.anp Rouvte—“San Francisco Overland Limited”. SHASTA Rovrr—* The Cascade 


When writing to SourHERN PaciFic 


of intrepid pioneers was finished. 


After you leave Great Salt Lake you 
speed across Nevada’s wide plains, 
where snow-capped mountain ranges 
back away to half-hide in purple shad- 
ows or boldly, in bright relief, return 
the yellows and reds of the sun. Then 
across the Sierra’s summit and past 
Donner Lake;—Tahoe, where now 
you can go right to the lake’s shore 











please mention Nation’s Business 
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OVERLAND 





by Southern Pacific trains. De- 
scending via American River 
Canyon—you view another spot 
of historic interest and breath- 
taking alpine beauty. 








In a few hours you will be in 
Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It willbe worth yourwhile 
to tarry there and see Sutter’s 
Fort, now a museum, with many of 
its frontier relics still intact. Oak- 
land and San Francisco are but three 


hours beyond. 


By means of its four routes to Cali- 
fornia, all of which follow pioneer 
pathways you can see the utmost of 
the historicWest. Go one way,return 
another, and see the whole Pacific 
Coast.Stopoveranywhere. Only South- 

ern Pacific offers choice of four 

routes. Only Southern Pacific pro- 
vides twe/ve trains daily to California. 


Please send yournameand address 
to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for copy of free 
illustrated travel booklet: “How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast’’, 








The First 


International 
Currency 


It was in 1891 that the sky-blue Trav- 
elers Cheques were devised by the 
American Express. They were the first 
cheques to show the foreign money 
equivalent of a specified amount of 
U.S. dollars. 

Their method of identification was 
made simple, but sure. The purchaser 
signs his name on each of the cheques 
when he buys them. When he wishes 
to spend them, he signs his name again 
in the presence of the person accept- 
ing them. The agreement of the sig- 
natures makes the cheques spendable. 
If they are lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed or not surrendered for value, 
the American Express refunds in full. 

American Express Travelers 
Cheques have stood the test of time, 
and are known all over the world. 
To many foreign hotels, shopkeepers, 
they are synonymous with American 
travelers. 


Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 
Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques, 


Sajety 
and spendability 
ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Seattle Chamber of Commerce founded 1882 
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Tue Spokane, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce 
held its annual banquet 
this year in a unique 
fashion. It was the first radio banquet 
ever given by a chamber of commerce, so 
far as we know. The attendance at the 
annual dinners of the Chamber had grown 
so large that no hall was available that 
would house the crowd. The problem was 
solved by holding the banquet in the 
homes and broadcasting the speeches and 
entertainment from the local radio sta- 
tion, KHQ. 

Whereas in former years the maximum 
attendance was about 1,000, this year 
more than 4,500 signified their intention 
to listen in at the appointed time. It is es- 
timated that 10,000 actually did tune in. 

The addresses were short and pithy— 
would that all banquet speeches were— 
and were interspersed with music. 

Many chambers of commerce in that 
and neighboring states sent telegrams of 
congratulations. 

“The food and service were not equal 
to the standards of former years,” wired 
the Yakima Chamber of Commerce, “but 
program and accomplishments set a new 
high mark.” 


Banquet 
via Radio 








Moserty, Mo., with a 
population of nearly 
15,000 recently learned 
how to get the good 
will of the farmers in its trade territory. 

The Moberly Chamber of Commerce 
was holding a membership drive. Mer- 
chants and business men went out during 
the campaign and met the farmers on their 
own ground. They told of a contemplated 
movement to help the farmers. Previous 
to the drive, the farmers had believed 
that Moberly was utterly selfish and had 
no interest in the farmers. 

The campaign changed all that. The 
farmers and merchants became real 
friends. Many of the farmers enrolled as 
members of the Chamber. 

In order to sustain the interest of the 
membership aroused by the campaign, the 
Chamber sent out letters asking what 
were the most important things the 
Chamber could do for the community. 


Farmers for 
a Chamber 





“Boost Moberly, work together” was 
the first answer to this question. Many 
also thought there was a necessity for aid 
in promoting community gatherings such 
as annual fairs, and other meetings where 
town and country folk could discuss their 
problems. 

The replies convincingly showed that 
the citizens of Moberly are awake to their 
community’s needs and willing to cooper- 
ate to better the community. 





Export and import 
prohibitions and re- 
strictions are and have 
been, especially since 
the war, great obstacles in the way ol 
trade. They have hampered the normal 
play of competition by imperiling both 
the essential supplies of some nations and 
the indispensable markets of others. 
Artificial trade channels have thus been 
created. 

The World Economic Conference, heli! 
at Geneva last Summer, set on foot an 
interesting international convention to 
eliminate these trade barriers. The siz- 
natory and ratifying powers agree (0 
eliminate import and export prohibition: 
or restrictions within a limited time aiter 
the convention goes into effect. 

Details may be obtained from the pam- 
phlet, “The International Convention lor 
the Abolition of Import and Export Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions,” published by 
the Foreign Commerce Department 0! 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Foreign Trade 
Pamphlet 








Wuart shall be done to 

Billboards protect the scenic val- 
on Highways ye of points along pt 
lic highways and the 
beauty of residential sites is becoming 2! 
important question in the minds of real 
estate men. The National Association 0! 
Real Estate Boards plans to have a col- 
ference on the subject at its meeting |" 
June. --, 

The Outdoor Advertising Associatio! 
of America has been cooperating with the 
realtors and more than likely will share !" 
the conference. 

Advertising signs have an importan' 
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_A Dream 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF NEW YORK) 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 
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Realized 











EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 








TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 
Our Eighty-fourth Annual Report has been verified and is 


being filed with various governmental authorities. May I point 
out to you, the people chiefly interested, some of its salient facts? 

As policy-holders you paid the Company last year in round 
figures $256,000,000. 

The Company paid to you and to beneficiaries $156,000,000. 

That left us about $100,000,000. 

Our net reserves increased during the year $100,000,000. 

We put that $100,000,000 in our reserves. 

You may ask, what are reserves? 

__ Broadly speaking, they are funds set aside from which future 
liabilities are to be met. 

We put that $100,000,000 in reserves at the close of the year 
for that specific purpose. 

A policy of Life Insurance is almost exactly like a bond. It will 
mature some day. Nearly all bonds mature at a definite date. 
Most policies of Life Insurance mature at an indefinite date, but 
all will mature, in some form, within a limited period of years. 

A sound bond is pro- 


In addition the Company loaned you on the sole security of 
your policies $52,700,000. 

These are round figures, calculated to give you merely an 
outline sketch of the Company’s activities in 1928. 

SAVING YOUR MONEY 

How much of the $156,000,000 we paid you or to beneficiaries 
during 1928 and how much of the $52,700,000 loaned you during 
that year will be lost because unwisely invested? That is a very 
important question. It goes to the very heart of the usefulness 
of Life Insurance. To save money by investing it soundly is 
difficult. 

Even men of experience frequently make mistakes. 

I do not overstate the truth when I say that few people having 
small amounts of money to invest do it wisely. 

REMEMBER 

You can leave the proceeds of your insurance with this Com- 
pany in trust for your beneficiaries or you can leave any cash due 
under your policy and the Company will hold it, guaranteeing 
your principal and not less than 3% interest. 

On all such funds we will 

pay in 1929 (as we have 





tected by a Sinking Fund— 
from which the bond is to be 
redeemed at maturity. The 
Sinking Fund is accumulat- 


Dividends to Policy-holders in 1928 . $58,600,000 


done for some years) 4.6%. 
In 1928 you left with 
the Company in this way 














; ed by yearly deposits. Dividends in I 929 sana Paar ae Oe 67, 100,000 under various accounts 
’ i * ee was $28,000,000. ; . 
our eposit, our addi- Your total under these 
(d ee the Sinking Fund nila BALANCE arn: Oe accounts on January I, 1929, 
“The leer Soule a rele i cane Lawes nag ingen tener Sl wae $70,000,000 is not 
we had failed to make or on Fores, ‘Homes and bt gy te aoe: just a deposit. It is mingled 
0 could not make that entry Business Property..... $564,502,256.85 ance and annuity obli- with the Company’s entire 
|- (deposit) we would soon — —— —— — east a 340,100,132.87 assets and is a part of the 
- declared insolvent by the monte, States, Cities, Divide ies, Cael te Pele SS Company’s liabilities. It is 
Insurance Departments and Counties, Public Utili- tap-bolders ta 1929....  67,148,446.00 backed, as all our liabilities 
¢ the Commis ties, Railroads, etc....  641,944,719.68 7.973,047.98 are, by $1,500,000,000. 
n The reserve increase for ae ee Ree > an 238,610.00 pet fs se seniafatant Finally study the balance 
ul '928 was large, but no larger sainiac's ae Gadsaae ys Fetal Liabltities........« $1,415,221,626.85 sheet. There you have 
yf “ 2 the ~ “Other Assets... .....  297,394,761.12 General Contingency Fund — 119,858,720.80 the — ee: rhepel financial 
i at we sha Il T . r nan condition, while above you 
A our bonds (policies) peer Pe lay -noldere' Protection $1,535,080,347.65 Total...+.-seeee $1,535,080,347.65 have a picture of the new 
come due is certain. You Home Office: “A Dream 








know that. Realized.” 


n , The other income of the Company was sufficient to pay all 
e the expenses of acquiring $900,000,000 of new business in 1928, 


m the care of about $6,500,000,000 of old business, taxes, $6,700,000 Show the “Dream” and the balance sheet to your neighbor. 
the care of invested funds, the maintenance of other legal reserves 


' and a sum sufficient to pay in 1929 $8,000,000 more in divi- New York Life Insurance Company 
: e “a: 
by $4,000.00. ne ere on ene mer By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


When writing to New York Lire INSURANCE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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In or Out 


a positive check on traffic 


MADE 


NLY one way in or out of the plant that is enclosed 

with an Anchor Chain Link Fence. Men, trucks 
and materials must enter and leave the premises thru 
a controlled exit ... the gate. There the watchman 
prevents any attempt at theft ... and refuses entry 
to undesirable or unauthorized persons. 


Ask the local Anchor Fencing Specialist to submit a 
plan for enclosing your plant with an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. He is equipped to recommend and properly 
erect the right enclosure for your particular working 
conditions. Anchor Fencing Specialists are located in 
75 cities . . . one is near you. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street » » ~ Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, 
os Angeles, Mineola, L. I., Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, Shreveport. 


Represen:atives in all other principal cities. Consult your local classified telephone directory. 


ANCHOR 


TeENCeA.. 


BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CHAIN LINK FE 


When writing . : _F . "ation’ 
When u jy to ANcuor Post Fence Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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and legitimate place in modern busines 
but the uncontrolled use of such signs j, 
recent years has come to injure the ip. 
vestment which the public has made jp jts 
highways by destroying or marring tho 
pleasant views. 

The committee of realtors that has bee, 
working on the problem reports that there 
is growing criticism of the “shack” type 
of lunch stands, filling stations, and simi. 
lar places. 





Onze oF the interesting 
examples of coopera- 
tion by competitors in 
™ modern industry is fur- 
nished by the Electric Steel Founders’ Re- 
search Group. This organization was 
formed in 1920 by men who felt that co- 
operative research to improve steel foun- 
dry practice would be of great benefit ani 
that bringing together the combined 
knowledge of various persons would hel) 
solve difficult problems. 

In 1923, methodical work in merchan- 
dising research was begun. The merchan- 
dising committee, which was then formed, 
confined itself largely to analyses of indus- 
tries using steel castings, to study of new 
uses of the castings, and to development 
of a satisfactory cost system, which had 
for many years been seriously needed. 

The central office of the Group began to 
serve in part as a clearing house for inior- 
mation of benefit to officers of member 
concerns. A feature of great value in this 
was the monthly interchange of operating 
and departmental cost data. Works man- 
agers were prompted by the comparisons 
made to inaugurate desirable local inves- 
tigations. 

Regulations were adopted soon alter 
the formation of the Group providing to 
standards of inspection. The member: 
have committed themselves to strict ob- 
servance of these. 

Research is done with equipment of the 
various companies, under the supervisio! 
of the association. Cooperative technical 
effort by companies that are in every Te- 
spect competitors has been shown to be 
sound in principle. The similarity o! the 
major processes of the members is un- 
coubtedly an important factor in making 
the association research so successful. 


Cooperating 
Competitors 











BioomrFieLp, Nebr.., 

Panacea of has decided to adop! 
Cash Payments permanently the pla” 
its Chamber of Com- 
merce put into effect last year, that 0! 
conducting all business on a cash basis. 

From butcher and baker, to barber and 
dentist, to physician and surgeon, it 1s py 
as you buy in Bloomfield. The system has 
allowed the merchants to cut their over- 
head, to reduce losses on bad accounts, '0 
conduct their businesses more efficiently 
Results have surpassed fondest expect:'- 
tions. Not only has no business perm:'- 
nently left the territory, but the low 
prices resulting from the cash basis have 
attracted customers from other commun! 
ties. 

Prior to adoption of the plan the mer 
chants who had been “charging it” wer' 
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setting no more business than were the 


see -jsh merchants who had moved in during — 2 . ‘ 
the past few years and who had been able . : wee nel ae 
- .) yndersell the older credit merchants. 0) & le AY gal ce 
ag The Retail Men’s Association was . SB 3 j 

the »ed when it was evident that a drastic = 
in methods was necessary. Each 


3 2 8 
eer meme r signed an agreement to insist on | et & aa F | i f® | | n ae % 
“ i; for each sale for a period of nine he : & ; oo e ; 


jor 


eas 
Cas 


ype months. If then the system seemed a suc- 


= cess, it was to be continued indefinitely. 
It has so far proven very successful. Every 
. merchant 1s elated. 
ng When the system was first put into ef- 
md ot. old customers objected to paying 
$7 cash where they had been getting credit, 
hut they only went across the street to an- 
other cash store and soon were back trad- 
‘no with the first store and glad to find 
that their dollar would go much farther 
than before. 

The cash basis of sales is the greatest 
help yet found for combating the increas- 
ing competition of the chain stores, which 
have, of course, always been on a cash 
Hass. 

The merchants have also discovered 
that they can pay cash and get much bet- 
ter prices from wholesalers. Hence the 
cash trading helps to reduce prices at both 


ends. 





ae : Tue Association of 
+ A Chamber Commerce of Quincy, 
we Sells Bonds Illinois, sold two hun- 
bin dred and fifty thousand 
“a (ollars worth of bridge bonds in three 

: days. And because of this, the city is to 
have a new million and a half dollar bridge 








ns 
am to span the majestic Father of Waters. 

A bridge, independent of the privately 
bet owned, toll bridge now in operation has 
tor »een the hope, the aspiration, and the talk 
sil lor the last half century or more. But it 
“a took the Association of Commerce to 

make it possible. 

hi _ The plans were started more than three URE power contributes materially to 
a arn gD, AS ¥ was thought the city the continuous operation of brick ma- 
cal would Is s to cover the cost of the 1 i i i i 
a oridge, but the bonding power of the city Pnen pee ee ree 
be Was not sufficient, as there were other out- driven from a 200 H. P. aynamroncns amid 
he a bonds, and, too, there was con- by a Morse Silent Chain. Its dependable 
P siderable S j : : ; 
ae opposition to the undertaking and efficient operation helps to insure 


ae hy small property holders. 
_In the meantime, the Association of 
Commerce employed engineers to get es- 
7 ‘mates on a bridge. 
nt (he Missouri State Highway Commis- 
a sion agreed to connect its cross-state high- 
a : iy with the western approach of the 
bridge. And, as the bridge comes to the 
‘oot of Main Street in Quiney, nothing on | 


+] 


sd he east side of the river was necessary to 


greater production from the brick machines. 


This drive operates on 54 inch centers; 
driver, 720 r.p.m.; driven, 225 r.p.m. One 
tenth or 5,000 H.P., the same dependable 
results are possible. 

Over 6,000,000 h. p. of Morse Silent Chain 
Drives have been installed for transmitting 


Ly complete the arrangements. : 

as Res r these plans had been approved by power to machinery of all types. It pays 
a one ce eThment and state organiza- to standardize on Morse. 

- ols Concerned, one of the largest bridge 

\ oy cing concerns in the country offered 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


MORS 


Sone the bridge, at a cost of about a 

- on — a half dollars, providing two 

) «Cred and fifty thousand dollars were 

os ‘°rtAcoming as a guarantee. Here the As- 

\i- ~1Ation of Commerce was a potential 
“‘or in making this possible. 

\ plan was worked out between the 


ride 


r¢ “Se contractors and the Association of 
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When writing to Morse Cuatn Co. please mention Nation’s Business aid 
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Good Motors 
C4 Oe 
Production 


Whatever your requirements may be, 
Wagner can recommend without prej- 
udice the right motor for the job. 


Literature on request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


61400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Wagner Sales Offices and Service 


Stations in 25 Principal Cities 


Products: FANS... Desk... Wall ... Ceiling 
TR ANSFORMERS..Power..Distribution..Instrument 


MOTOR S..Single-phase..Poly phase.. Direct Current 


When writing to Wacx 


ternating-current motor. 


ver Exvectrrc Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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To get the most out of a ma- 
chine it must be driven by 
a motor that has the right 
characteristics; one that will 
stand up in service and o 

erate economically. In order 
to render such service to 
industry, Wagner builds 


every commercial type of al- 


29 Sg See 





61-7531—7 








Commerce, by which they would con. 
struct the bridge, take the tolls for twen- 
ty years and at the expiration of tha time 
turn the bridge over to the city of Quiney. 

The newspapers published in Quiney 
were for the proposal. Civic clubs, and 
kindred organizations, got behind it: and 
the mayor, the city council, the newspa- 
pers and the Association of Commerce 
cooperated, for the new bridge meant 
much to the future of Quincy’s retail and 
wholesale business, to her factories, and 
to her banking institutions, 

The bonds were prepared and approved 
by the proper authorities, being twenty 
year, six and a half’s. The Association oj 
Commerce appointed teams of solicitors. 
The Sunday edition of the Herald-Whi, 
came out with a streamer across the front 
page, showing a picture of the proposed 
new bridge. It stated that Monday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock would be the zero hou 
when Quincy would start over the top for 
that new bridge. 

The committees worked up until eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night. Many a man 
who could not be seen in the daytime was 
called out of bed at night and asked to 
subseribe for the bonds. 

Many a working man, many a stenog- 
rapher and secretary bought bonds, as 
well as the banker, the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the merchant. By eight o'clock 
Wednesday night all the issue, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth, o! 
bonds were sold. 

That night there was a big celebration. 
An impromptu parade was staged, ani 
there was great jollification over the 
knowledge that Quincy’s long dreamed oi 
bridge would soon become a reality. 

The Association of Commerce was the 
prime mover in the sale of these bonds 
and the making of this bridge possible. 
No one man can claim any credit. No one 
faction of the city can claim the credit. It 
was once that every one in Quincy was 
united. 





THE United States 
Army engages quite 
actively in the real 
estate business accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards based on in- 
formation from the War Department. 

During the fiscal year 1928, the Army 
disposed of 8,555.18 acres of land and 
buildings by sale for a total sum of #)- 
116,374.83. During the same period 72- 
buildings were salvaged, the material 
contained therein being used for repall- 
ing other buildings at the posts and sta 
tions wherever possible. 

At the close of the fiscal year, th re 
were in force 1,517 revocable leases 2n¢ 
licenses for the use of government-owne 
property by private individuals, with an 
annual rental of $726,068. At the same 
time there were in effect 554 leases a 
the use of private property by the W : 
Department. This latter property had 
an aggregate rental of $416,662.70. _ 

This bulletin gave us quite a surpri-¢ 
although we had been somewhat pr 
nared for the shock of finding the Arm) 


The Army’s 
Real Estate 











a 


vertising Is 


norts testly 


V. 
ropsively in business. For only recently 
stensively 
i pad about the Army’s navy—the five 
4 ” going transports operated by the 
ocean-gOls 
Quartermas! r Corps. 
———_ Tue “Steepy South” 
Salisbury is waking up or rather 
Survey has already awakened, 


persistent national ad- 
telling America. Trade re- 
to the truthfulness of the 


udvertising. 


The Piedn nont section of the Carolinas 


ond Virginia is one of the most virile of 


HH 


ese comin sections. 


The Salisbury, N. C., Chamber of Com- 


merce recently h ada survey made to show 
thee city’s industrial situation. In the 
vestits, just published, Salisbury’s central 
oe tion In hes Piedmont section is cited 


prime factor in the city’s favor. Other 

rorable 4 factors mentioned are power 

shipping facilities, mild climate, and 

4] location for mid-western, north- 
oe southern markets. 


Other chambers intending to make a 


-vey of their city’s industrial situations 
v find inter resting the pamphlets “Facts 


nM inufacturing in Salisbury” and “Dis- 
ribution’s Crossroad.” Both are pub- 


ee mn, 


Ch 


re 


| by the Salisbury Chamber. 


bite FouNDED on the suppo- 
News inthe sition that business 
Headlines men read only the head- 

lines anyway, the Soo 
unber of Commerce, Saulte Ste. Ma- 
Mich., has just started the publication 


‘a four-page paper entitled Headliner 
which gives headlines as any other paper 
oes, but omits the text. A blurb explains: 


| I 


The _— men who do things are too busy 
tters of importance to waste time 
They make up the great army of 

dln readers, 

% 1asmuch as this paper goes only to these 

sy and bustling babbitts, why waste time 

iid money filling our columns with type 


that won't be re: ad? 


The paper tells its stories well in the 
itrari ly limited space. It leaves some 
alls, of course, to the imagination; but 


it does save time. And as our typog- 


] 
) 

)I 
} 


| 


e 


Dat Place 


ipher, Mr. Douglas, would say, has 
ity of good, white space. 


Coming Business Conventions 
(From information available March 5) 
Organization 


New York 
York Association of Marine Under- 


6-11 Buffalo writers of the United States. 





Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticultu- 
ne rists. 
Ww York National Council of American 
Tiel a Shipbuilders, 
'gh.......National Sanitary Supply Asso- 
{8th Chicar ciation. 
ucago -..American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
Detenss ciation. 
.. Tile & Mantel Contractors’ As- 


My Washingt. sociation of America. 


National-American Wholesale 
Chicag Lumber Association. 
--National Clay Products Indus- 


HIT... St. Ly tries Association. 


Baltimor, -..American Zine Institute. 
 Nagonel Foreign Trade Coun- 


-Southern Gas Association. 
. -jmericen Welding Society. 
br —— a 
amber o, 
United Me. she 
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PATTON. 


Pith. meet all 
REQU IREMERATS 


a 


g 





HIS recent installation of Hauserman 
Type T Partitions shows an interesting use 
of steel and glass in combination with solid 
steel walls. The former for maximum bor- 
rowed light ... the latter (sound-deadening, 
packed panels) for that executive office privacy. 


A refreshing originality of design . . . sim- 
plicity. Here is unmatched workmanship in 
steel—balance of design, tight, perfectly fitted 
panels. Lustrous tones—deep, rich, unusual; 
graining effects faithful to the smallest detail. 
A quality product for those whose selection 
is based on quality standards. 


If you are considering a new building, or 
remodeling an old one, you will find it profit- 
able to talk it over now with one of our 
partition engineers nearest you. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., ‘Partition Specialists 
6836 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory 
Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 


HAUSERMAN | prvisintom 
PARTITIONS  desserman Partitions 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 





NB 4-1-29 
When writing to Tue E. F. HausermMan Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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An unusual picture of 
Edison, this. It shows 
the inventor in one of 
his few idie moments 


King Coal Still Reigns 


By THOMAS A. EDISON 


VERY so often some one tells us 
that water power is to take the 
place of fuel as the dominant 
force in generating electricity. 

Visions of great hydroelectric plants, 
all over the nation, are conjured up, 
based on the theory that the coal supply, 
in the not distant future, will be exhaust- 
ed, or that coal will be abandoned as an 
economic expediency for water power. 

Now, the fact is that this country has 
merely scratched the surface of its coal 
deposits. The coal supply will last indefi- 
nitely. It is nothing to bother about. 

Another fact is that hydroelectric 
power will never supplant fuel as a gen- 
erator, since water power, in order to be 
utilized to its greatest efficiency, is gen- 
erally dependent upon operating in a net- 
work system, linked with fuel-burning 
plants. 

Only a few cities—those immediately 
within the region of water power—can 
hope fully to utilize hydroelectrie power. 
The load of manufacture throughout the 


country must depend upon fuel-burning 
power. 


Transmission Is Limited 
[ EVELOPED water power today is 

but a small fraction of the power re- 
quired in the country, the balance being 
essentially generated from fuel-burning 
plants. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
undeveloped water power of the country 
lies in the Rocky Mountains and in the 
Pacifie Coast region. The large market for 
power, unfortunately, is east of the Mis- 


sissippi. Great as have been the advances 
in transmission of electricity, the art has 
not yet reached a stage that makes it 
probable, or even possible, for electrical 
energy to be transmitted from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. 


The Question of Costs 

NDEED, the cost of developing water 

power in the Sierra Mountains and 
transmitting it to the cities on the Pacific 
seaboard has become so great that it is 
now cheaper and more satisfactory to de- 
velop the electricity by steam located in 
the center of the load district. Two of the 
large public utility companies on the Pa- 
cific Coast that have pioneered in water 
power developments are at present en- 
gaged in erecting mammoth steam sta- 
tions from which to supply future de- 
mands for electricity. 

Moreover, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Florida, Mississippi or Louisiana, 
for example, enjoy any material advan- 
tages from water power, because these 
states possess no undeveloped water pow- 
ers of any consequence. 

Two outstanding factors characterize 
water power development as distinguished 
from steam development. The cost of 
hydroelectric power is essentially one of 
investment. Steam generation, however, 
is generally one of smaller investment 
plus a larger cost for fuel and operation 
of the plant itself. The electrical output 


from most water power stations is (e- 
pendent upon the seasonal flow of water 
and requires for economical operation 
close tie-in with fuel-burning plants that 
are subject to operation in accordane 
with the demands for power. 

The hydroelectric plant, on the other 
hand, in order to be utilized to its great- 
est efficiency, is thus generally dependen' 
upon operating in a network system wit} 
fuel-burning plants in order to utilize th 
water supply at the time the water }s 
available. . 

The charge has been made that when 
coal has been exhausted the country Wi!) 
be dependent upon water power alo 
The coal mined to date is less than on 
per cent of the available supply. On the 
other hand, the efficiency of coal utiliza- 
tion is low and has steadily increase’ 
with the development of the art to about 
20 per cent, with the possibility of this 
going still higher. Water power D0™ 
operates at over 90 per cent and has 
about reached perfection in its utilizi- 
tion. 


A Problem for Posterity 
WITH the continued improvement> 1" 


the burning of fuels yet to com 
offset the increased power demands 
coal supply will carry us indefinitely 11'° 
the future. Water power, then as 10, 
will be quite inadequate to meet the ae- 
mands for electrical power, and poster!’ 
will have to develop other substitute 
But that is so far in the future that 1! 
a matter of small concern today. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 


At last—a squeak-proof caster 
formed of Bakelite Molded 


ASSICK sought a squeak-proof 

caster. One that was never thirsty 

for oil. One that would run dry year on 

end and never squeak, squeal or squawk. 

Bassick found it in one made of Bakelite 
Molded. 


Each wheel is formed of Bakelite Molded 
in one piece, in one operation. The 
wheel proper is of standard molding 
material, but the bearing surface is im- 
pregnated with graphite, and is self-lu- 
bricating. It never needs oil. The tough 
strength of Bakelite Molded makes it 
ideal for the wheel. 


These Bassick Casters provide an excel- 
lent example of the unusual manufac- 


turing problems so frequently solved 
through the use of Bakelite Materials, in 
one or another of their several forms. It 
suggests the desirability of considering 
Bakelite Molded for the economical pro- 
duction of parts made of other materials. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Materials 
combined with eighteen years’ experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids 
for industrial uses provides a valuable 
background for the cooperation offered 
by our engineers and research laborato- 
ries. Write for Booklet 42-M, “‘Bakelite 
Molded.” 


‘BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


BAKE LIT 


Ee U. 8. PAT. OFF. . 
A THOUSAND USES 


REGISTERED 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ‘‘B" is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products. 


When writing to Baxe.rte Corporation please mention Nation's Business 





Silent Bakelite Molded Casters produced by The Bassick Company 











There’s no fire so good, it cannot 
be made better with a sprinkling 
of Fyrewell Famous Reading An- 
thracite. Order a few tons today. 
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When writing to THe Puiapecpuia AND Reapinc Coat anp 


iF PURE WATER 












WHY NOT 
PURE AIR? 








Cities, towns and villages have found it necessary to 
install costly systems of preventing pollution of the 
water which citizens use. 


That has been forced upon them because of the 
swift ravages of epidemic diseases easily traced to 
the water supply. 


The disease and damage which polluted air brings 
to life and property is more insidious; its effects are 
not so much epidemic as never ceasing; it unflaggingly 
encourages the ravages of respiratory diseases and 
is being blamed by medical authorities for increasing 
suffering and death from other ills. 


In addition to its injurious effects on health, there 
is a property damage attributable to smoke which has 
been estimated at $17.00 for every inhabitant of this 
country each year. 


Such a scourge must be abated. Movements are 
progressing against this evil. Either fuels must be 
burned so that they cannot pollute the air, or smoke- 
less fuels must be used. Burning Famous Reading 
Anthracite is the easiest and most economical way of 
preventing air pollution. 


A. J. MALONEY 


President 


RRR asa RE ASIN ane RRR RS a a 
PHILADELPHIA» READING 
COALs°IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO . DETROIT . TOLEDO . CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 


Inon Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 


As Seen by 
Raymond Willoughby 
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HE report that shipments of lo- 
eomotives declined from 1,074 in 
1927 to 550 in 1928 carries its 


own motive power to invite con- 
jaeration. For one thing, it whets curi- 
sity about selling methods. Do the fac- 
tories provide show rooms? Do they give 
jemonstrations? Do representatives 
of the works call on “the trade?” Is there 
«trade in” problem? The popular idea of 
the traveling salesman seats him in the 
snoker rather than in the eab. Certainly 
there is evidence enough for honest doubt 
that a locomotive salesman could carry a 
side line. 


‘eo the word of Horace M. Albright, 
director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, “Jazz amusement features are not al- 
lowed in the parks. Conventional enter- 
tainment such as motion picture shows are 
not encouraged.” The purpose, as he de- 
fines it, is to “present Nature in its most 





striking moods and attempt through it to 
hold the interest of the visitor away from 
the conventional interest he has at home.” 
Ur, as the conventional theater program 
vould put it, “Book by Nature. Lyries by 


Nature, Scenery designed and painted by 
Nature.” 


Wut EVER else the death of John 
‘ the “ood, Prince of Liechtenstein, 
s revealed for publie contemplation, it 
us brought into view the fact that he 
Nis no spendthrift. On the throne since 
I858, this ruler was conservation incar- 
hte. Certainly his stateeraft is not to be 
heasured by the dimensions of his prinei- 
ality, ‘ mere blob of color on the map of 
‘ei Here isa facet of his character as 

‘ealed by a writer in the Herald- 


Tribune of New York: 


Fy tw 
) ‘ae of his life he let his people use 
Rac. rire but in his later years he 
stamp i 7 a possibilities of the American 
cs narket and h . 
ties of isa, e personally designed a 


's Which followed one another 


with bewildering rapidity, the bulk of each 
issue being exported unused to the Ameri- 
can collectors. He had, too, the canniness to 
note before he died that the Austrian in- 
heritance taxes were heavy, and he made 
financial arrangements with his brother and 
nephew, the natural heirs, to pass the suc- 
cession direct to his grand-nephew, thus 
avoiding the necessity of paying inheritance 
taxes three times. 

That paragraphic notice of some of the 
prince’s qualities is item enough for as- 
surance that feudal lord though he was, 
John of Liechtenstein had modern no- 
tions. 


HOMAS A. EDISON’S idea of a weed 

crop that would supply our rubber re- 
quirements puts the mind to a fresh elas- 
ticity of imagination. Botanists have long 
known that rubber-like materials exist in 
hundreds of plants of many different spe- 
cies. The difficulty, of course, is in extract- 
ing the rubber from the weed saps at low 
cost, and to obtain a substance of a purity 
and character suitable to the ordinary 
uses of rubber. 

This persistent obstacle to commercial 
utilization has not been solved by Mr. 
Edison, and the gap between the vision 
and its fulfilment gives the cynic his op- 
portunity to warn that there is likely to 
be many a skid between rubber in the 
weed and rubber in the tire. For the op- 
timist, the idea will argue that it is an ill 
weed that holds no good rubber. 


HERE is an established adage of the 

prize ring that “a good big man is bet- 
ter than a good little man.” Competition 
in business is inviting a similar conclusion. 
Failures have increased in the last five 
years, and, for the most part, the suspen- 
sions have involved the smaller firms. 
Paradoxical as this trend may seem in 
view of its development in a period of 
economic activity and high industrial pro- 
duction, it does not lack for plausible ex- 
planation. It is well put by Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
finds that 


This is a time of prosperity for the effi- 
cient and the strong, but one of increasing 
difficulty for those that are less successful 
in reducing their costs of production, or dis- 
tribution, or that are handicapped by inade- 
quacy of capital. It is a time of mergers and 
consolidations. Of course, it is not true that 
all the large concerns are efficient, and the 
small ones inefficient, but in very many 








cases it is true that the large firms grew large 
because they were efficient, and that the 
small firms are having increasing difficulty 
in competing with them. : 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 

















PPBELADELPHIA provides an illumi- 
nating object lesson in applying an ap- 
paratus of business to expand an appre- 
ciation of art. Through its “easy time pay- 
ment” plan, the Art Alliance is trying to 
develop a larger public interest in art and 
to encourage American artists. As Miss 
Clara Mason, the executive secretary, 
puts it, 

The Alliance takes this step realizing that 
there are tens of thousands of persons 
throughout the country who have a deep, 
inherent love for art, but do not know how 
to bring about its gratification. Many of 
them feel that the works of the best Ameri- 
can artists are unattainable and not meant 
for them. It is our aim to help break down 
this feeling that one’s pocketbook would 
not permit of the purchase of an original 
picture by a good American artist. 


Right enough, a short purse will not 
carry far toward possession of true art. 
But it does seem especially appropriate 
that a group of Philadelphians should 
provide the material for amending the 
epigram contributed by one of its news- 
papers, “Art is long but a lot of artists are 
short.” 


NCE upon a time a paving contrac- 

tor who lived in the great town of 
Cleveland by the waters of Erie dreamed 
of a sunken island in the Pacific. Now, the 
dream was so vivid that he took much 
thought of journeying to this lost land. 
He decided to search for it. By ship and 
plane he traveled up and down the shore 
line of the western sea. At last he saw evi- 
dence that confirmed his faith. Far below 
the cockpit of his plane he beheld a shoal. 
It was just off the coast of Mexico. It con- 
formed to his vision of the sunken island. 
He wondered whether the island could 











What Price 


Income! 


“How Much Should I 
Lay Aside for Life Insurance?” 


° A question more frequently 
asked the life underwriter than any other. 
What proportion of his income cana young 
man put into life insurance premiums, es- 
pecially if he is married ? 

CONCRETE FACTS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS. Here is the actual 
program of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. 

His income 1s $5,000 a year. What 
would you consider a fair proportion of 
this income to lay aside for life insurance? 
Ten percent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leaving a balance of 
$4,400 of the income for the support of the 
family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What do THEY get for THEIR $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 
to be paid in cash in case of the husband’s 
death, the rest so arranged in a trust 
settlement as to produce $100 a month 
income for the wife during her lifetime, 
the remaining principal to go to the chil- 
dren after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has 
done well for himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very suc- 
cessfully, with a fair income for present 
living expenses and an estate of $30,000 to 
leave for his family. 

In the meantime cash value accumulates 
and dividend returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years toobtain such 
a result in other ways, and then fail of his 
goal, in the meantime missing the best there 
is in life including the con- 
tented enjoyment of his 
income and his family. 








How near can YOU 
get to this? Let us 
help you work it out. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Bostrom, MassacnusetTs 


Inquiry Bureau 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ton, Mass. 


Please send booklet “This Matter of 
Success.” 


N.B. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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be reclaimed by building a sea wall around 
it. He commissioned Capt. L. B. Lock- 
wood to find him a sbip suited to explora- 
tion. Captain Lockwood laid hold of the 
Peary, the venerable vehicle of MacMil- 
lan’s Arctic thrust in 1925. The Peary has 
sailed from Boston to make the dream 
come true. And that is the fairy-like in- 
troduction to the adventure begun by 
Matthew F. Bramley, wealthy in this 
world’s goods, but a richer man for his 
exhilarating asset of romance. And be it 
indebted to Jason or Bramley, Golden 
Fleece or sunken island, the world is al- 
ways ready to acknowledge a respite from 
humdrum, and to acclaim high adventure 
with applauding attention. 


O one is likely to find novelty in pres- 
ent talk of the passing of the milk 
bottle. Milk bottles have always passed in 
the night, and have made considerable 
ado about it, as a world of light sleepers 
can readily testify. But questions of 
whether the bottle can hold its own is now 
agitated by a competitor—an airtight 
container made of paraffined spruce fiber. 
One dairy company in New York is serv- 
ing 50,000 families with the new package. 
If the public takes to the cardboard 
substitute the company will discontinue 
delivery by bottle. That decision would 
signify more than the knell of glassware. 
It would end the 5-cent deposit, a matter 
of no great regret, perhaps, except to the 
amateur collectors of bottles. More revo- 
lutionary would be the doom of the milk 
wagon. And that eventuality is made to 
seem quite plausible with provision for a 
booth to be attached to a motorcycle. This 
device will carry 360 quarts of milk, 60 
more than the average glass load, the 
makers say. 

How long the new containers will stand 
abuse will not be known for some time. 
For their part, bottles have asked no 
quarter of the world, and usually they 
have delivered the milk. But anything 
that can keep milk fresh and usuable for 
five weeks, as the “seal-cones” are said to 
do, must. have more backbone than was 
revealed by the first paper drinking cups. 
Like the metal tokens of an earlier and 
wetter era, they were “good for one drink 
and non-transferable.” 


EKING is no more the name of 

China’s capital. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment says so, and that ought to make 
it official and final. The new spelling 
makes it Peiping, which should be -uni- 
versally welcomed if it is to go with times 
of peace. 


ONGFELLOW and the state of New 
York have both embalmed the fame 


| of excelsior as the stuff for making mot- 
| toes. More prosaic is its contemporary 


notice by the Department of Commerce. 
At the last census of manufactures made 
in 1927, the output of excelsior was val- 
ued at $4,821,098. Two years earlier, the 
appraisal was $4,901,085. 

Comment on this comparison could 
sheer off in almost any direction, yet none 
could be more appropriate than the mere 





exclamation of “Excelsior!” As fay as th 
shrinkage in value relates to use of 4} 
product, the manufacturers haye small 
reason for any belief that the public has 
come to its own perversion of a famous ad. 
vertising line, “no motto can touch yoy.” 


le 
his 


HEN the President of the Silk Asso. 

ciation 6f America asks, “Wha: 
should be done to save the silk industry 
from overproduction of merchandise.” jt 
is apparent enough that something is 
wrong. And the outsider is not left to 
flounder for the reason, for Mr. Schnie- 
wind explains directly that “the problem 
of the silk industry is not selling what we 
can produce, but producing what we ean 
sell.” 

Not a new complication, of course, but 
in this case, it has moved the president to 
offer a severe remedy—‘“that. we take im- 
mediate steps to reduce our production by 
putting our plants on a five-months basis 
during the next six months.” And then he 
warns “do not delude yourselves with 
talk of cut in hours or looms only. You sell 
yardage and you must control yardage. 
So let your control programs be in terms 
of fewer yards. In other words, demand 
must govern production, production can- 
not dictate demand, not in this market at 
any rate.” 

Meantime, the makers of cotton fabries 
continue to seek their salvation through 
the intensive cultivation of markets. Lat- 
est of the new uses developed is the mark- 
ing of airways, airports, and cities and 
towns by means of cloth signs. The poss- 
bilities of expanding the appeal of old lines 
are effectively revealed in the aesthetic re- 
touching of the overall and heavy-ribbed 
union suit. 

Rows of red stitching on the outer edge 
of the legs of overalls will help to brighten 





their familiar local color, and the intr 
duction of “salmons” and “blues pre 
vides a distinctive change from the staple 
hues of union suits. Anything that 7 
keep men from being put in the drab cate- 
gory of “randoms” is worth trying 4" 
not to be taken lightly. 


LONG with all the aerial wonders Te 
vealed by aviation at the ene 

of its twenty-fifth birthday 1s the equa 3d 
notable development of its — 
groundwork. It is evident that the “4 
sign and equipment of the modern so 
port does provide opportunity for = 
structive ingenuity and business — 
In the present stage of airport os 
are included many improvements riC 
would have seemed visionary to aviator 
in pre-war days. Ane 
Administration buildings are now P!° 
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oo LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM xe 


‘Co you won't give us her name, huh? 
bi , 


A young business man took a 
young woman for an afternoon’s 
ride in his airplane. On returning 
to the field he made a bad landing 
and was slightly injured. A 
friendly witness whisked the girl 


what a story we'll make out 


of this” 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY HERBERT M. STOOPS 


conclusions ... and maybe the 
story won’t be so pretty!”” The 
Scripps-Howard paper, together 
with other reputable papers, 
printed the harmless facts in a 
short news item. But the story 


tious and sensational value. They 
are careful, as a matter of fair- 
ness, to give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt. They draw 
a line between gossip and news, 
between scandal and news, be- 

















F away inacar before thereporters | appearedelsewhereteemingwith tween obscenity and news. 
got to the scene. The pi i i : 
6 e. , : ‘ 
L hen Gt e pilot gave spicy details, packed with sly Tio cum. commeitne, stiatined, 
1 facts, but withheld the suggestions . . . “Love Nest in ang a Scrirrs-Howarp News- 
ls _— hiscompanion. Andthen Sky... Mystery Romance in the paper has the facts, it prints 
, P > > “4 > ~ 
pro- he heckling began... Clouds”’. . . etc., ete. is fe 
staple KO them. But it will not let imagina- 
a wil > ome clean now, who was The Scripps- Howard papers tion take the place of fact. One 
§ tg e . + oS 98 
_ iF ses No use trying to cover _ print the news... all the news. of the earliest and most rigid 
ry Ani u re . . . . 
gal va give us the story... You’d But they do not inflate ordinary __ rules of E. W. Scripps was, “Fire 
é ¢ bd 7 . . . 7 . . 
ter talk, or we’ll draw ourown _ news items to give them a ficti- _ the liar.” It is still in force. 
ers Te- 
yration 
ually NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO .. News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON . . Times+Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
he! ing CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . . News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH . . Press eM 
alin BALTIMORE . . Post CINCINNATI... . Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . ‘Sun 
he de- PITTSBURGH . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . . Post 
mm all- — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE . . . New Mexico State Tribune 
r con- : 
men. 
Jesign * 
which 
viators N MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
E W SPAPE RS AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 
W pro- NATIONAL ADVE 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William S$. Cady, pirector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER 
MAKE UNIFORM 

Wire of all kinds 

Wire Rope 

Wire Reinforcing Fabric 

Clinton Wire Lath 

Wire Screen Cloth 

Wire Poultry Netting 

Chain Link Wire Fence 

Wire Springs & Spirals 

Wire Kitchen Utensils 

Wire Bathroom Fixtures 

Wire Grilles & Cages 

Wire Diamond Mesh 

Perforated Metal! Grilles 

Perforated Metal Screens 

Perforated Centrifugal 
Linings 























Se creen (loth 


-.... the sum total of human happiness increases. 
Not only from the standpoint of comfort is this true, 
but in even greater degree from the standpoint of health. 
For, where flies and mosquitoes are screened out of homes, 
the death rate of infants and adults alike is lowered, 
and malarial fevers are robbed of their terror. 


We and our subsidiary, the American Wire Fabrics 
Corporation, make and distribute more wire screen 
cloth than any other manufacturer. So well known to- 
day is Gold Strand Screen Cloth, that in every City, 


town and village of the land you can find a dealer who 
stocks it. 


Two facts have contributed to build this acceptance: 
the first is the almost universal knowledge that health 
and comfort depend on hygienic precautions, the second 
is the almost equally widespread knowledge that Gold 
Strand products are made entirely within our own or- 
ganization, from the mining of the ore to the weaving 
of the cloth. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
43-49 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Worcester Chicago Seattle 
Buffalo Atlanta Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 

















WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Wire Products 











When writing to Wickwine Spencer Sree. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 








posed in magnitude to equal railroad ter. 
minals, Lighting equipment, “air weather” 
bureaus, permanent fire-resistay} han- 
gars, storage and repair buildings, anq 
paved runways are only a few of the fea. 
tures which now have become common. 
place appointments. None of them was 
standard ten years ago. But they const. 
tute only the physical attributes of prog. 
ress. More intangible, but directly coy. 
tributory to the advancement of aviation, 
is the enlightened public spirit that is yot- 
ing millions of dollars for airport construe- 
tion. 

Nearly $8,500,000 was voted in that 
behalf at the election on November 4 
Eleven cities or counties passed bond js- 
sue proposals ranging from the $5,000,000 
voted by Detroit to the $25,000 issue ap- 


| proved by the citizens of Albany, Ore- 


gon. It is significant that in most of the 
communities where similar proposals 
were defeated, failure was traceable to 
circumstances which had nothing to do 
with the public attitude toward aviation, 
In Chicago, for example, where every 
administration bond issue presented at 
the last two elections was defeated, the 
item of $450,000 for the development of 
the airport received the highest vote 
among all the defeated projects. 

During the last year airport appropri- 
ations or bond issues amounting to more 
than $21,000,000 have been passed. The 
public utility character of an airport is 
obvious enough in a popular, if not a 
legal sense. Meanwhile, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that, as the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona declared in a 
case involving the validity of bonds is 
sued for the construction of a municipal 
ice plant, “the question of what is a ‘pub- 
lic purpose’ is a changing question, chang- 
ing to suit industrial inventions and de- 
velopments, and to meet new social con- 
ditions.” 


CIENCE has done another bit 0! 
sleight-of-hand in turning the sweet 
nature of sugar cane into the explosive 
temper of dynamite. This conversion 1s 
secondary process following the extrac- 
tion of the juice. First, the fiber or bagas* 
is macerated into pulp for use in making 
insulating board. While this maceration !s 
in progress, the pith is recovered from 
the fiber. All this takes place at Marrero. 
La., in the plant of the Celotex Company. 
The pith is profitably sold as a base lor 
dynamite and other explosives. 

Even if this item makes no great de- 
tonation in the news, it does help to shat- 
ter pessimistic notions about our indus 
trial prodigality. No business thrity 
enough to utilize the by-product oi 4 by- 
product is ever likely to go to the poo!- 
house. But if it did, it would turn that 
decadent institution to profitable account. 


OT one of the reviews of world pros 
ress in 1928 mentions the mov 
ment to abolish after-dinner speaking. I! 
the omission is to be éondoned it mus! by 
on the ground that so conspicuous an 1!" 
novation provides its own emphasis !°T 
attention. . 
Certainly the London experimen’ “ 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS 
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ter. throwing the speeches on a screen was 
rei nothing less than epochal, and a host of 
pore americans will side with the London 
and Morning Post in rating it “the first step 
— ‘card the repression of a nuisance 


mon- . 
_— ‘) extreme cases, may interfere 


shich, in 
al wh the process of digesting a decent 
roe. dimer” ~ 
pit As every business man well knows, “the 
Prin yast majority of these performers are 
Bei, firesome to their hearers and a tribula- 
baie onto themselves.” They areto beendured, 

-ther than enjoyed, the Post feels, for 
that there 1s no deviation from 
er 6, their familiar platitudes—the plea of being 
dL is- unaccustomed to public speaking, the as- 
000 rtion that they never expected to be 
ng called on, the way they produce truisms and 
Ore. horse-chestnuts with the air of a conjurer 
F the cliciting bouquets and rabbits from a top 
onal hat, and their pumped up perorations In 
e what Dr. Johnson ealled the ‘tumid lapi- 
ec tO lary’ stvle—bring an average audience to 
0 do the verge of tears. 
won. P ‘ 
wail Of the benefits from the screening of 
d at after-dinner discourses, the Post fore- 
e* sees the “greatest good for the greatest 
at of number,” and says 
vote Having to express himself in captions, the 

enunciator of post-prandial sentiments 
opri- will have to cultivate a terse and epigram- 
more matic style. If he indulges in pompous 

The and ponderous reflections . .. a glance at 
ot is the sereen will be enough; we shall take 
“vr him as read, and get on with our private 
ning conversations, 

Sy. Few will contend against the conclu- 
in a sion that we have all suffered from “a 
S js sort of pins and needles in the soul” as 
cipal the speakers have acted on their special 
pub- perversion of a familiar line, 
ne “To ‘er’ is human, to forget divine.” 

de- 
con- WHEN a business man has attained 

| to ranking as a “captain of indus- 

t of ry, it might be thought that leadership 
oli : other fields would be taken for granted. 
ste perhaps it is the very eminence of 
cp = One peak of his nature that invites 
all Mary Borden to explore the lower levels 
pass or the London Spectator. Her tele- 
king ‘ope reveals no hero—“he turns to fat 
on is quickly and goes bald, and at fifty his 
“8 vomen find him a bore, for he is igno- 
rer0, td Wel an. except business, and 
enti ‘ty are not interested in his business.” 

: ta . Business drains him of his strength and 

magination, she finds, and it is only a 
is vithered husk that returns home in the 
at. “Yening “to find his wife fresh as a daisy 
ra ‘ting out for the night.” Prosaic and 
ifty ‘todgy, he can find no enjoyment in life 
by- “ter office hours without invoking the 
ak ttagede ch ae by cocktails. The 
that Border ) ‘such American men, as Miss 
yunt. ‘Orden sees them, is that “they are never 

powed to go to bed. They are the slaves 
~ sepa ae a i ater bored with their 
~ pp will not dispense with it. 

g. I ate FING ING and education, he cuts 
st be th ter figure. “He has been taught to 
n in- ee the arts, to have a contempt for 


a all sy sine : 
for . such graces as foreign languages, 
‘ic, literature, painting,” 
SOrryv as » is ‘ ; } 
ee he is made to appear in this 
+ Ol assigned deficiencies, there is 
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(Jenuine Engraving 


a ae 
ENGRAVED 


REG. US. PAT. OF F. 


GENUINE ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 





YMBOL of stability, genuine en- 

graving makes an instinctive ap- 
peal to those establishments that have 
attained prominence and prestige in 
an industry. Shrewd business men 
appreciate the increasing importance 
of making a good impression. An 
added cost of a fraction of a cent a 
sheet assures distinction for your 
stationery. Genuine Engraving, too, 
lends prestige to your business an- 
nouncements. Make certain that the 
mark pictured below is always affixed to 
the engraved material which you buy. 


ASSOCIATION 
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Wherever 
you 
may travel 
Etna 
protection 
goes 


with you 


AETNA-IZE 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The tna Life Insurance Company ~ The A:tna 


Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Automobile | 


Insurance Company x The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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yet something epic in his role. Fateful, 
instrumental, a conductor for the throb- 
bing currents of destiny he is disclosed as 
the creator of a machine too vast, too 
monstrous for his control. It is as though 
he were fighting for the right to live in a 
world no less bewildering because of his 
own making. “His position is precarious, 
dramatic, extremely significant. He should 
be watched by every one interested in the 
future of mankind, for the scaffolding of 
the world of the future is reared against 
the sky of America, and a rough map of it 
is spread over that continent, and its 
voice is pounding and screaming out the 
news of what is to come to pass on the 
earth.” 

It is temptingly easy to draw the con- 
ventional “captain of industry” as a 
“nervous dyspeptic, and an old man at 
fifty, but a millionaire” lost to wife, to 
children, and to friends in the crushing 
bondage of big business. The picture is 
unflattering, but it does a certain service 
in suggesting the exactions that great en- 
terprises inevitably impose on their man- 
agers. Nearer to general acceptance would 
come Miss Borden’s assertion that “the 
future of the human race is being tried out 
in America,” for “there you have the clash 
of forces that have been let loose on the 
earth by modern invention and that are 
slowly bringing about the same transfor- 
mation of life and the same problem in 
every country in Europe.” 

Prophets we have indulged, or frankly 
doubted, in the belief that, at the least, 
their honor would be secure abroad. Our 
business men, it seems, will find small 
profit in exchanging their domestic fame 
for a British character reference. 


O rarer import is likely to turn up on 
our piers than “the old slater from 
Stow-on-the-Wold” brought from Eng- 
land by Edsel Ford for the express pur- 
pose of supervising the slating of Mr. 
Ford’s new house near Detroit. Mr. Good- 
ing, “the old slater,” tells some of his ex- 
periences in these States through the 
Architects Journal of London. His story 
moved “Kappa” to rate it in the Nation 
and Athenaeum of London “one of the 





best things I have seen in the magazines.” 
Of the importation of Mr. Gooding by 
Mr. Ford, “the young man who has been 
brightly but too loosely described as the 
American Prince of Wales,” Kappa says, 


It seems that young Mr. Ford is building 
himself a house near Detroit. He wanted to 
recreate over there one of the gracious old 
stone-roofed dwellings that he had, doubt- 
less, admired in Old England. Instead of 
putting up the usual “quaint” and horrible 
imitation, Mr. Ford determined to have the 





29 
genuine article. Accordingly he sent over 
for thousands of stone slates from Glousi, tT 
shire, but it was found that America could 
not supply a foreman with the craftsman’s 
knowledge of how they should be put on 
So Mr. Ford imported for the job Mr 
Gooding . . . who gives a delight] account 
of his adventures in command of a cosmo. 
politan gang of hundred per cent Ameri 
earning $1.25 an hour, plus 75 cents { 
trol. 


cans, 
Tt pe- 


And for answer to “what: of it?” there 
is this proffered light and leading, 

This little story . . . illustrates one dan- 
ger that may attend upon standardization 
carried to its extreme, namely, the dying out 
of the fine old crafts, the fruit of individual. 
ity and tradition. When America needs the 
workman-artist, she may have to buy him 
from abroad, as she does Old Masters, At 
any rate it is instructive to find a high 
prophet of standardization sending to poor 
old effete England when work is to be done 
requiring something beyond the reach of 
the machine—the special touch of the 
craftsman. 


E can almost hear the Liverpool 

Post mumbling under its breath as 
it appraises our powers of racial assimila- 
tion. To the Post, our immigration re- 
strictions constitute “a bold experiment,” 
but 
of course, if nothing untoward occurs, it is 
reasonable to expect that the general level 
of economic well-being, in the near future, 
will be higher than it has ever been. On 
the other hand, such a degree of material 
progress pre-supposes a unifying of Ameri- 
can racial elements to an extent of which 
we have as yet no experience. If the em- 
bargo on immigration merely helped to 
intensify racialism internally, probably 
higher wages all around could not long 
preserve the Republic from crippling 
troubles. 


Possibly it’s our sporting blood that 
protects us from the blight of civil de- 
formities. Doesn’t the Post know any- 
thing about the inter-raciality of our {oot- 
ball? Hasn’t it ever heard of the mid- 
western warriors who are making ¢0- 
legiate history right in the very center 0! 
the “melting pot”? Warasaki and Ho}- 
naches of Indiana; Raskowski, Reboulet, 
and Buschennsess and Ujhelyi of Obie 
State; Vandenberg and Christiansen 0! 
Northwestern; Gallserath of Purdue; 
Arendesee, Pulkrabek, Ukkelberg, 4:- 
gurski, and Kahelka of Minnesota, 
Freudenthal of Chicago. 4 

And as for the cosmopolitan quality ©! 
our baseball, is the Post dead to all 1's 
great names? The Gehrigs, the Kling, 
the Wagners, the Lajoies, the Lindstrom, 
the Cohens, and the Meusels? Is ther 
no thought of Lazzeri, Manfredi, }\- 
conda, Mellilo, and Crossetti? Who could 
overlook Johnny Grabowski or Pete Jab- 
lonowski? 

What ails the old Post, anyhow? Why, 
one look at our Lithuanian newsp2pc" 
would put an end to all doubt with ther 
proud acclaim of the pitching exploits ol 
Joe Genewich. And isn’t their ruddy 
headline, “Beisboles Sporte,” the mo=! 
persuasive pointer to show that a mel| Ing 
pot can simmer as sweet by any ° 
name? 
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IN “TORONTO 


In mid-continent Toronto . .. where the industrial and professional leaders of many 


nations like to gather . . . Canadian Pacific is completing the British Empire’s larg- 
est hotel... over 1,000 rooms with bath. Its entire second floor will be solely for 
conventions ... vast halls seating 4,070, with stage and huge Casavant organ... 
banquet seating for 2,720... conference chambers, convention, radio and lounge 


rooms. Staffed, cuisined and eperated by Canadian Pacific. Conventions now booking. 






\\ YORK /} rs ¢€ 
CANADIAN a a PAC 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 


“In What Way Does C. I. T’ 


Size Assure Better Service? 








#. 





bp C.1.T. group is the largest of independent financing 
organizations. Its volume of business now averages a 
million dollars a day. C.1.T. size is assurance of superior 
finance service to the neighborhood merchant and the inter- 
national distributor alike. 








Through a hundred local offices C.1.T. credit and collection 
departments function at close range... effectively. Its huge 
resources permit a relationship undisturbed by regional credit 
. conditions ... dependable. Scope and stability of its business 
a —|—_—s sustain an expert personnel alert to every detail which affects 
—— the client’s interest ... cooperation. 


















































F e Write for C. I. T. Plans covering Credit Sales of 
: Agricultural Machinery Embossing Machines Printing Machinery 
Acraft Furniture Radios 
Automobiles Garage Equipment Refrigerators _ 
Baking Machinery Gas Equipment Saw Mill Machinery 
Boats Hotel Furnishings Store Fixtures 
ee Bottling Machinery Newspaper Presses Textile Machinery 
. Contractors’ Equipment Oil and Gas Heaters Theatre Equipment 
a Conveyors Organs Washing Machines 
ee Dairy Machinery Pattern Machinery Welding Machinery 
| ee Electric Appliances Pianos, Phonographs X-ray Machines 
= ss es and many other products 
| $ i 
i | : 
' oe. 
wal | Ue (OMERCIAL ]NvestMeNT }Rust 
1 = 
| | CORPORATION 
— l . 
— | Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 
Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 





New York... Chicago...San Francisco...Toronto... London...Berlin 
Havana...Buenos Aires...Offices in more than 100 Cities 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $50,000,006 





i) eee Company is American dis- 
tributor for a noted foreign make of print- 
ing presses. Using C. 1. T. finance service 
——> the company is in a agg to permit di- 
sirable customers to buy out of income. 


- A typical recent sale was of one automatic 
press priced at $1,790 to the B........ 
Modern Press. The purchaser gave pat! 
cash and notes for the balance maturing 
at the rate of about $60.00 monthly. By 
having C.1.T.. pass on credits, discount the 
paper, and fallow through on collections, 
the distributor is assured of expert service 
while keeping down his overhead expenses. 





“_ Bw S<niarrer—_ 
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MERCIAL INVESTMENT Trust CorPoRATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


. letdown in prosperity. In 
ite of the shadows of specula- 
siye fears and banking warnings, 
ntinues on a high level of ac- 
wry. with the consumer demand for a 
canoty of products seemingly insatiable. 
| Q sonal expansion of commercial ac- 
vities heightens the demand for credit, 
ni will test more precisely the basis for 
worries of the Federal Reserve author- 
ries lest excessive absorption of eredit by 
Wal] Street brokers may react unfavor- 
bly on the business situation. Runaway 
markets simply build up unsound situa- 
tions, which inevitably invite downward 
orrective movements. 

Accordingly, even the sane optimists 
must recognize that in seeking to apply 
rakes Federal Reserve authorities are in 
reality acting to preserve good times. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
wisely ponte d out that, though in- 


Reserve Banks but of leading member 
banks everywhere throughout the coun- 
try in making successful an effort to bring 
about an orderly readjustment of the 
credit situation, and the Board has been 
confirmed in this belief by what has since 
taken place. 

“This whole matter is engaging the 
earnest attention and efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. If it should develop 
that the Board, through exercise of the 
powers granted under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act, or through co- 
operation with the Federal Reserve and 
member banks, should be unable to bring 
about a solution of the problem which has 
awakened the concern alike of the Senate, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the gen- 
eral body of public opinion, it will be glad 
to give consideration to the possibilities of 
remedy by way of legislation.” 


F speculative excesses, like the drink 
evil, are not to be cured readily by leg- 
islation, then there is obviously an obliga- 
tion on each individual to accept full re- 
sponsibility for his own conduct. 

Even the New York Stock Exchange, 
which profits most from the speculative 
proclivities of the public, recognizes the 
hazards, and is on record against specula- 
tion by those who are financially or men- 
tally unfit for the risks involved. The late 
Seymour Cromwell, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and his 
successor, E. H. H. Simmons have fre- 
quently stated this policy publicly. 

Jason Westerfield, authorized mouth- 
piece for the Stock Exchange, in a recent 
speech, said: 

“Ts it not clear that, in the present day 
economic order of things, we must have 
two kinds of funds, speculative and in- 

vestment? And is it not equally 





‘erested in the use of bank credit, it 
does not intend to set itself up as an 
rbiter of security prices. Prices re- 
lect not only economic growth and 
prospects, but also the hopes and 
fears of the popular mind, Any at- 
iempt artificially to set boundaries 
r such free expression of financial 
yiion is likely to cause dangerous 
nomic neurosis. 


THE members of the “there- 
ought-to-be-a-law” school in 
Congress have naively introduced 

ils to correct the evils of specula- 
ve extravagance. But the warn- 
igs of the Federal Reserve against 
Wall Street excesses were not in- 
ended as a plea for new legislation. 

Following an epidemic of new 
ills, the Federal Reserve Board, in 
‘message to the Senate, left no 
oubt of its views. Responding to a 
“chate resolution asking for sugges- 
uons jor legislation to check the 
excessive use of credit in stock mar- 
set speculation, the Federal Re- 
serve Board said: 

“The Board begs leave to call the 
‘tention of the Senate to the fact 
‘hat the purport and language of its 
‘tement do not agree with those 
the preamble of the Senate reso- 
tion. The Board’s statement con- 
cerned itself with credit conditions. 
tdisclaimed both the authority 
ind the desire ‘to set itself up as an 
arbiter of security speculation or 
‘'ues.’ That is still the Board’s po- 
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_« the time of the issuance of its 

‘Sateme : Ses > 

By on it was the belief of the 
itd that it could count upon the 


‘operation not only of the Federal 
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KEYSTONE VIEW 


THE National Bank of Commerce 
has in its files John S. Alexander’s 
application for a job paying $4 a 
week. He got the place, in 1885, 
at the age of 20. Now, with the 
$2,000,000,000 merger of the 
Bank of Commerce and the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Alexander 
becomes chairman of the board 
of the largest bank in America 
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clear that the speculative fund is in 
the hands of the qualified few and 
the investment fund in the hands of 
the many? 

“It would be idle to deny that 
there are many and serious evils to 
be found in the wake of speculation, 
and that the greatest evil follows 
from the latter class engaging in it 
to their own and to society’s inevi- 
table loss. 

“There is no primrose path to 
wealth in speculative Wall Street— 
success there is only won by hard 
work and trained minds. It must be 
based on established acts and not 
on theory. In spite of these hard 
facts established by the settled 
teachings of over a century’s expe- 
rience a multitude of innocents fol- 
low the will-o’-the-wisp of a mythi- 
cal golden Wall Street to their in- 
evitable destruction. . 

“Now, just what does the Ex- 
change do to lessen speculation by 
persons not qualified to engage in it? 
With the exception of perhaps the 
purchase by the general public of 
new securities which are inherently 
highly speculative, one of the worst 
vices of speculation is overtrading. 
The Stock Exchange has instituted 
an effective check against this evil 
by requiring its members to see that 
their customers carry a proper and 
adequate margin. 

“And in still another way the 
Exchange exerts its influence to les- 
sen speculation by persons not 
qualified to engage in it. A strict 
supervision is maintained over the 
advertising of its members so that 
it shall not be of a character calcu- 
lated to entice the unfit iito the 
market. Members’ advertising copy 
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. 
Cc ondensed Milk and Dressed Beef 
* | 


add to growing Southern wealth 


Dairy companies and meat packers are spend 
ing millions of dollars for plants in Southern 
states. Live stock growing is steadily advancing, 
for climate, feed, market proximity combine to 


give strong competitive advantages. 


The corporations now investing in the South 
are famed for business success. “ Bordens” 
“Swift” “Pet” “Kraft” “Phenix” are but 
a few national brands marking products made 
in the South. 


W herever there is great industrial development, 
unusual investment opportunities exist. The 
South is fast developing industrially and offers 
exceptional investment values. 


We suggest the securities of “Shares in The 
South” for investors interested in an invest 
ment trust managed to share the diversified 
industrial progress of the South. It is sponsored 
by Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, 
who will send you complete details or make 
other suggestions to meet your requirements. 


We Bank on the South + + 


400 Union Street 
Nashville - Tenn. 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
. Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
8 \ 
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Arlac Dry Stencils 
Acclaimed By Users 


Arlac—the better dry stencil 
which cuts sharper lines— 
gives better typewritten copies 
and clear cut art reproduc- 
tions. “O’s” and “e’s” kee 


JOSLIN'S 


FCLIPSE 
TIME STAMP 










The Stamp with a Memory! 
Stop those profit leaks! Speed up ‘ 
service, production and detail! Keep 

permanent records! Secure all these } 
nefits from this handy light- 





weight office-and-shop utility. 
The JOSLIN ECLIPSE Time Stamp 
is indispensable—when once used. 

There are one-hundred-and-one"ways you can use this 
efficient, accurate and guaranteed time stamp. Prints 
time, date and other data. Nickel-plated case protects 
clock. Priced at only $17.50, complete, 


Ask your dealer—or send coupon. Catalog on rqeuest. 






‘A. D. JOSLIN Manufacturing Co. 
Manistee, Mich., U.S.A. 

Send catalog and dealer's name 
O eSosed find $17.50 for Time Stamp. 


, State. cooeseseeee? 


City coocsessseer"** 








theircenters. Durable for long 
runs. Send for a free sample. 


Arlac Dry Stencil Corp’n 
#419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send stencil to ha 
duplicator 

















is conspicuous for its businesslik 
ness and freedom from extravags 
about an unknown and unknoy 
ture that typifies the come-on br 
promoter.” 

Speculation may be compared to ¢] 
building of airplanes. The new vehicles aro 
perfectly legitimate, but only trained 
pilots should assume the hazard o} taking 
them up from the ground. Use of the m,. 
chinery of speculation by the ill informe: 
and unqualified is likewise fraught. with 
danger, irrespective of temporary gains. 
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HE ease of speculative profits during 

bull markets raises the question 0} 
business incentives and ideals. There 
should be more to legitimate business than 
mere money making. If there is not, then 
the realistic minded will close down shop, 
and seek to amass an income from stock 
speculating instead. To some extent, this 
has taken place already, but fortunately 
it has not become general. If ever it did, 
the economic primacy of America wou! 
soon be seized by another nation in which 
the habit of thrift, and enterprise had not 
been lost. 

Other incentives besides money mak- 
ing are required to bring to business the 
best energies of men. Ideals of social serv- 
ice, aims for excellence in craftsmanship, 
the instinct of constructivity—these are 
among the incentives which keep men and 
women busily at work—even after finan- 
cial pressure has been relaxed. 

In the Roman Empire, the Emperor 
Augustus was called upon to pass laws to 
check excessive bull operations. But he 
wisely preferred to deal with causes ani 
not with symptoms in quieting down the 
speculative craze. He introduced the 
quietude that comes with peace, anil 
sought by precept to remove the induce- 
ment to enrich oneself and to spend ille- 
gully and unprofitably. Moreover, he re- 
vived a sense of duty toward the state. 
W. Ward Fowler, an authority on the 
period has revealed: 

“It is true that even under the Empire 
great fortunes were made and lost, but the 
gambling spirit, the wild recklessness 10 
monetary dealings, are not met with 
again. The Roman Forum ceased to be 
insane, and Italy became once more tue 
home of much happy and useful country 
life.” 

In Germany in 1896 a series of laws 
were passed to curb speculation. Failing to 
do much good and causing considerable 
damage, the main provisions of the law 
vere repealed. The chief American schol ir 
of this experiment, the late Henry Cros)y 
Emery, of Yale University, offered the 
subjoined comment: 

“The first evident conclusion is that 1! 
is extremely difficult to stop speculative 
transactions by legislation. As long as men 
have the right to own and exchange pro))- 
erty, as Jong as the value of such proper! 
fluctuates, the effort will be made to g:1!' 
an advantage from such fluctuations. _ 

“If the attempt is made to prescri)° 
certain forms as illegal new and evasive 
forms will be discovered. If the lawmaker 
is resolved to reach transactions unde! 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
PLANS 


Commercial Credit deferred payment plans 
cover every sound field of installment 
| marketing. Automobiles, boats, machin- 
ery of all kinds, equipment in general, 
~ @| refrigerating units, heating plants, elec- 
} tricappliances, store and office fixtures— 
- | more thanascore of such broad classifi- 
‘ cations, including thousands of individ- 
ual products fall within their scope. 
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Through the purchase of receivables 
in general—open accounts, notes, ac- 
ceptances—Commercial Credit Com- 
panies provide manufacturers and 

jobbers alike, with ample working 
funds at all times. 













Commercial Credit Service is in- 
ternational in scope. It blankets 
the North American continent 
through a chain of nearly four 
hundred offices and representa- 
tives. It reaches out to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and 
South America and is being 
extended to every market of 
the world where conditions 
justify its introduction. 


FOURS 
AND 
SIXES 


kei eee RBS 


THE NEW 


surenron M/hippet 


GREATER BEAUTY:- LARGER BODIES 
“FINGER- TIP CONTROL” 


wu its longer bodies and sweeping lines, 
the new Superior Whippet introduces an 
advanced conception of how beautiful an inex- 
pensive car can be; while its many engineering 
improvements bring to Four and light Six own- 
ers a new idea of speed, power, activity, handling 
ease and operating economy. @ The new Superior 
Whippet is the only low-priced car with “Finger- 
Tip Control”—a single button in the center ofthe 
steering wheel, which starts the motor, operates 
lights and sounds the horn. @ All Willys-Overland 
products—the new Superior Whippet Fours and 
Sixes, and the new style Willys-Knight Six — may 
be purchased most conveniently on the Commer- 
cial Credit plan. The nearest Willys-Overland 
dealer, or any Commercial Credit office, will 


gladly give you full details. 


ComMERCIAL Crepit COMPANIES 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
Cash Capital and Surplus $43,000,000 


Commercial Credit Company . +--+ + + = - Baltimore 
Commercial Credit Corporation. . « + + + + New York 
Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., oa 4 6 6. a 6" New York 
Commercial Credit Trust. - - - + + «+ © + + Chicago 
Commercial Credit Company, Inc. New Orleans 
Commercial Credit Company - - +- + = = San Francisco 

Baltimore 


National Headquarters . . + + + + + + © 


WHEREVER YOU ARE — WHATEVER YOU MAKE, SELL OR BUY— INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE 


When writing to Cori mpnrctat Crepit Compantes please mention Nation’s Business 
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but you can invest quickly, wisely, this way 
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Your time is limited 


The busy man willingly pays 
extra for the hours which the 
“Limited” saves him between 
New York and Chicago. In the 
rush of modern life the pressure 
of things to be done makes us 
quick to take advantage of the 
time-and-worry-sa ving conve- 
niences which now extend into 
nearly every human activity — 
even to the making of invest- 
ments. No longer is it necessary 
for you to make a prolonged per- 





sonal study of your investment 
problem — simplify things by 
picking out one or two widely- 
known investment houses and 
rely on their experienced advice. 
At the nearest National City 
Company branch office you will 
find an investment advisor with 
our world-wide knowledge at his 
command ready to give you im- 
mediate time-and-worry-saving 
help in selecting from our broad 
lists of investigated securities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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INDE 


A 1928 Nation’s Business 


will give you a ready reference to 
important business information 
printed in this magazine during 
1928. 


A copy will be sent at your request 


NATION’S BUSINESS - Washington, D. C 
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every form, he is obliged to prohibit eop- 
tracts which are essential to legitimate 
trade. . . . To attempt to discriminate 
between the forms of contract in the eases 
of trade and speculation is simply to jrri- 
tate and not to cure. 

“The prohibiting of short selling took 
away the factor of balance and allowed 
the full influence to go on unchecked til] 
the inevitable crash came. The effect on 
prices was greatly to increase the size oj 
price fluctuations. 

“Crises became more severe because in- 
flation went to greater extremes, and be- 
cause speculation became more reckless. 
Recklessness fed on wide price fluctua- 
tions.” 

Dr. Emery’s conclusion was, “The 
worst evils of the stock speculation can 
certainly be better done away with by re- 
form from within than by legislation from 
without.” 


UBLIC taste continues to prefer com- 

mon stocks for investment as well as 
for speculation. Accordingly, a rising pro- 
portion of new security issues are shares, 
not bonds. Old-fashioned bonds, which 
definitely limit the participation of the 
holder in the prosperity of an enterprise, 
are relatively unwanted. Accordingly, in- 
vestment bankers, desiring to give the 
public what it wants, are adding bait to 
new bond issues in the form of stock pur- 
chase warrants and convertible features, 
which in a sense enable the investor to eat 
his cake and still have it. 

Sensing changing vogues, bond houses 
continue to add stock departments or defi- 
nitely to switch from the bond to the stock 
business. 


A yet Edgar Lawrence Smith, whos 
book, “Common Stocks as a Long 
Term Investment,” helped to stimulate 
the present movement, concedes that 
bonds have a definite place in an invest- 
ment portfolio. Moreover, he recognizes 
that the timing of common stock pur- 
chases has a definite bearing on results. 
In an investment trust, which he heads, 
half of the funds as of December 31 last 
were in cash. Before the midwinter reac- 
tion, the trust had cut down its holdings 
of common stocks, it is understood, to one 
third of its resources. High call money 
rates, put a premium on the conservatism 
which induces some investment trusts 
occasionally to switch from stocks to cash 
to assure the safety of principal of the 
fund. 


TH new public preference for stocks 
has induced the directors of the 
strongly intrenched United States Steel 
Corporation to take advantage of exist- 
ing favorable conditions to get out of debt. 
In substituting shares, which make no 
definite promises, for bonds, which prom- 
ise the payment of interest regularly and 
also the repayment of principal at ma- 
turity, the corporation, already strong, 
enormously increases its capacity to 
weather economic storms. 

With prior obligations eliminated, the 
stockholders can be sure that in no Cir- 
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New England’s Largest Financial Institution 











NEW 
ENGLAND 


Busy 


; Dh country at large is 


apt to think of New England in 
terms of cotton textiles only. As a 
matter of fact, less than 11% of the 
value of its manufactured products 
isrepresented by cotton goods. New 
England industry is amazingly di- 
versified. Of approximately 348 
separate industries listed in latest 
United States census figures, 217 
are represented in these six states. 
And New England’s industrial 
growth has been steady and sure, 


year after year. In 1880 the total - 


value of its manufactured products 
was $1,106,158,000. By 1925 this 
hgure had increased almost sixfold 
to $6,161,008,000. 

New England is busy today. And 
there are exceptional opportunities 
here for new industries—skilled 


labor, proximity to unexcelled ex- 
port facilities, a great consuming 
market right at the doorstep, abun- 
dant power and ample supply of 
credit. 

It is our desire to give you any 
specific information you may care 
to know about New England. 


~ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * %* 1929 











CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$50,000,000 














° r . , ne: 
When writing to Tue First Natrona Bank oF Boston please mention Nation’s Business 
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Many Good Securities 


eAre NEVER Listed 


OUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 
C strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long estab- 
lished American business enterprises. 


In our Investment Department, experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine offices, who are in daily touch 
with the leading ‘“‘counter” markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, QUICKLY, the correct market for vour unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 

Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market prices on 


unlisted securities will be given if you will telephone or telegraph our 
Investment Department at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


























Y USE OF THE BEDAUX METHOD 

OF LABOR MEASUREMENT, 
THE COST OF AN ITEM OF MANUFAC- 
TURE IS DETERMINED DEFINITE- 
LY AND POSITIVELY. ACCURATE 
ESTIMATING IS ACCOMPLISHED 
EASILY AND QUICKLY AND WITH 
LESS THAN THE USUAL EXPENSE. « 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 


nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ 


7 
Today, this principle is vay ae A yor 
under his personal control in industrial plants. 


ry 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. <rP can npas - THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. o LO ae OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
aC): : CHAS. E. BEDAU 
THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. ss Ig LONDON, E ~avigvhn 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. GS eS chiang 
PORTLAND, ORE. hex s SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
te oe eee! TURIN, ITALY 
DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, m. p. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 




















cumstances can their property be wrested 
from them. The advantages of the recayj. 
talization of the United States Steo! Fon: 
poration are somewhat academic ani tho- 
oretical, rather than immediate and prac- 
tical. The new set-up challenges the older 
doctrine that it was all right permanently 
to stay in debt. The new attitude, which 
obviously represents the view of the 
House of Morgan, since J. P. Morgan js 
now chairman of the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is likely to set a new vogue among the 
strongest corporations, 

Nowadays corporations can get new 
capital on singularly favorable terms. Not 
only do shares of stock entail no binding 
promises on the part of the issuing corpo- 
ration, but many are actually selling on a 
basis to yield only 3 per cent. Never in 
the past could the strong companies get 
capital by giving so little in return. What 
the new buyers are really getting, accord- 
ing to their viewpoint, is a franchise to 
participate in the long term future profits 
of strongly entrenched big business. 


J. KENNER, who as general mana- 

ger of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City in effect gives a card index 
file on the methods and morals of brokers 
and promoters, reports that the backbone 
of the “tipster sheet” racket has been 
broken, as a result of the criminal convic- 
tion of George Graham Rice and other 
leading exponents of this school. 

“The versatile ‘blue sky’ operator, how- 
ever,” Mr. Kenner says, “is no sooner oti 
with the old than he is on with the new. 
Many of his ilk have turned to another 
system which they believe is within the 
law. It is a simple process and profitable 
— if it works. 

“Adopting a high-sounding ‘advisory 
service’ title, or other disarming name, the 
vendor sends to his old lists of credulous 
speculators recommendations to purchase 
a certain listed stock—one dealt in on 2 
reputable stock exchange. His letters and 
literature are dignified; his language 1s 
conservative. The success of his effort de- 
pends upon the number of people who 
blindly follow his tips. 

“Before sending out his recommenda- 
tion, the operator obtains an option on or 
secures a position in a large block of the 
stock he recommends—a security having 
small distribution. When the market 
prices go up, as usually happens from the 
concerted buying that results from his t!), 
the operator unloads. When the artificial 
stimulus of his ‘advice’ is withdrawn the 
price of the stock falls to a level governei! 
by the normal law of supply and demand 
and often the operator makes money sell- 
ing it on the way down. ’ 

“In his messages to his credulous fol- 
lowers he then points to his alleged suc- 
cess in predicting the rise and he launches 
another suggestion and repeats the pro- 
cess. He is silent as to the price to which 
the security receded and the speculator 
who follows the suggestion usually blames 
himself for not having taken his protlit 
when the price was up.” 

The fact that questionable operators 
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nding to be tied up with legiti- 
‘rities shows that even the aver- 
ws or is becoming more sophisticated. 
V spite of George Graham Rice’s recent 
| nviction for using the mails to de- 
‘qd and of conspiring with others to do 
_, he is not allowing personal troubles to 

ith his conception of service to 
iyvestors. While out on bail, he 
- to send advice to those on his 
Jing lists. It is to be wondered whether 
ial incarceration, if it should be 
rdered, would stay the pen of this enter- 
prising tipster and operator. 

THEN J. C. Penney recognized that 
\ his stores were developing into a 
creat nation-wide institution, he became 
introspective, and began to examine his 
uulifieations. After this self-inventory, he 
<et out to correct deficiencies of his early 
education, and for an extended period de- 
voted half of each day to the study of 
English and other subjects. 


ee NESS attracts numerous types, 
and no easy generalizations about 
business men is likely to be true. How- 
ever, attendance of numerous trade con- 
ventions has impressed me with paucity 

{ gifted speakers among leading execu- 
tives. Too many of them read papers in 
wooden style. When you meet the same 
men in private, they are likely to be alert, 
interesting personalities—full of ideas and 
of salty experiences. If they would get up 
on the platform and disclose those quali- 
ties, auditors, in my opinion, would be far 
more impressed, 

Business conventions now suffer from 
ghost writing of speeches. The literary 
ghosts neither express themselves nor 
their clients. With the tendency of busi- 
ness to select more scholarly types for 
their chief exeeutives—men like W. S. 
(ifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company; Waddill 
Catchings, president of the Goldman 
Sachs Trading and Finaneing Corpora- 
tion; Clarence Woolley, chairman of the 
American Radiator Company; and Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the General Elec- 
tre Company and of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, a new intellectual qual- 
ty Is likely to be injected into business 
oratory, 


()XE consideration which sustains the 
~~ Wall Street bulls, despite temporary 
interludes of liquidation and fright, is the 
recognition that the ratio of reserves of 
the Federal Reserve System are still high, 
ning around 70 per cent early in 
‘atch, compared with around 40 per cent 
Curing the inflation of 1920. In 1920-21, 
‘e System was faced with the danger of 
a decline in reserves below the legal mini- 
tum. ‘Today no such hazard is imminent. 




















Pay your bills 
abroad by check 


An increasing number 
of merchants and 
manufacturers, doing 
a foreign business, 
keep checking ac- 
counts abroad with 
The Equitable for the 
advantages of paying 
their bills directly by 
check. 


Here are some of the 
benefits to be derived: 


1. Saving a considerable sum 
in interest each year. 


2. Establishing a strong 


European credit reference. 


3. Better advertising your 
name among overseas busi- 


ness men and banks. 


4. Securing first-hand trade 


and credit information. 


5. Assuring you or your 
representatives of special 
facilities and conveniences 
when in London or Paris. 





Equitable Foreign Offices 


LONDON 
10 Mooreate, E. C. 2 
Busu House 
A.tpwycu, W. C. 2 


PARIS 
41 Rue Camson 


MEXICO CITY 
Catie Conpesa No. 3 





EquiTaBLe EAsTERN 
BANKING CorPORATION 


Checking 

Accounts in 
London and Paris 
save (me. ..money 


B depositing dollars in one of 
our New York offices, you 
may open checking accounts in 
London and Paris. 


Americans who spend con- 
siderable time abroad or have 
European business interests will 
find Franc and Sterling accounts 
very convenient. 


Stabilization of exchange has 
minimized the risk of severe fluctu- 
ation. For business houses, foreign 
accounts lead to the savings of 
considerable money each year. 


Read the column at left, then 
communicate with our local rep- 
resentative or headquarters in 


New York. 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


District RF2RESENTATIVES: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ~- ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO 
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Hes : a policy is pursued by choice, SHANGHAI Foreicn OrFIces: 
i + i that bulls have been trad- 6 Kivxiane Roap LONDON « PARIS * MEXICO CITY 
Ng on that difference, 
HONGKONG Total resources more than $550,000,000 
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7 O instances hardly make a trend, yet ee + iediceie 
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Custody of Securities 


in New York 


their bonds and stocks in this Company's 





care, as custodian, always at their disposal 


by mail or wire instructions. 


This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- 


fecting transactions. 


We collect income for the owner; we watch 






le 
for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding [Fu SRS 
many developments af- fi 
- . e- PLE % 
fecting the securities,such aA 4 


WA 
as conversion privileges, 44; 


rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 






vices. 


The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 





NAN 





subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 


Pres revertieravate « 


This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- ~~ 
national scope. A book- The three buildings comprising our Main 
let describing acai Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 
vices will be sent to ex- 
ecutives on request. 


fh 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


ANTWERP 


When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation’s Business 








President of the United States about the 
time Mining Engineer William C. Potter 
was picked for the presidency of the Jaro. 
est private banking combine in the coun- 
try, resulting from the merger of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the Na. 
tional Bank of Commerce. Mr. Potter was 
born in Chicago on October 16, 1874, the 
son of Edwin A. Potter, who for many 
years was president of the American Tryst 
& Savings Bank, which was later absorbed 
by the Continental & Commercial group, 

Although reared in a banking atmos- 
phere, Mr. Potter’s early interest was 
along engineering lines. He was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1897 with a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineer- 
ing. For fifteen years, he pursued his pro- 
fession of mine operator and administra- 
tor in New Mexico, Colorado and Mon- 
tana, until he became the general man- 
ager of the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company in Mexico and the Southwest. 

In 1911 he became president of the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Company and in 
1912 was elected vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, where he re- 
mained for four years. Then he resigned 
to become a partner of Guggenheim 
Brothers, continuing to be a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and a 
member of the executive committee. In 
January, 1921, he rejoined the Guaranty 
as chairman of the board of directors, 
succeeding the late Alexander J. Hemp- 
hill. The following Autumn he swapped 
jobs with Charles H. Sabin, who has been 
president of the company. 


JCINANCE companies, which finance 
consumption on the instalment plan, 
are attaining increased respectability. 
Last year, Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, econo- 
mist of Columbia University, indorsed 
them in principle, provided abuses were 
eliminated. Now some of the leading con- 
servative bankers of Wall Street are lend- 
ing their names to newly organized fi- 
nance companies. a 
For example, in the recent launching 0! 
the Aviation Credit Corporation, formed 
to provide facilities for financing the sales 
of aircraft, motors and accessories on 
time-payment plan, the following were 
among the new board of directors: 
George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company, of New 
York; Arthur W. Loasby, president 0! 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York; J. P. Butler, president, Canal 
Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans; 
Allan Forbes, president of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston; Walter 
W. Smith, president of the First National 
Bank, of St. Louis, and such investment 
bankers as Richard F. Hoyt, partner ©! 
Hayden, Stone & Company; Walter ». 
Marvin, of Hemphill, Noyes & Company, 
and J. Cheever Cowdin of Blair & Com- 
pany. . 
Irrespective of technicalities, the inst al- 
ment plan has of course enormously stim- 
ulated the consumption of enjoyable 
things. The range of what the average 
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—XEMPLIFYING A NEW TREND 
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The largest building in the world is the product of a new era in merchandising which calls for concentration of whole- 


sale marketing; elimination of scattered sources of supply; less time buying and more lime selling in the retail trade. 


Yet it is not the unprecedented dimensions of the Mart building itself—nor even the extraordinary concen- 
(ralion of manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ permanent salesrooms and showrooms here at the logical center of 
ihe nation’s business—that will challenge the principal interest of the mercantile world. Rather, it is the mag- 

nitude of the plan and purpose — the economic 

(| De Luxe Brochure) significance of The Merchandise Mart— that 

will command the chief consideration of the 

executives of Industry. 















Now Ready 


A hook of exceptional beauty and 
character. Profusely illustrated. 


Contents in part: 
(1) A New Trend in Wholesale 
Merchandising. (2) The Great 
Advantage of Location. (3) 
Transportation Center of a Con- 
tinent. (4) The Wholesale and 
Retail Center of America’s Rich- 
est Market. (5) The Largest 
Building in the World and Its 
Equipment for Service. (6) The 
Economic Significance of The 
Merchandise Mart. 


The present edilion is limited to 
executives of manufacturing and 
wholesale distributing firms. 

Wrile for your copy. 















Desirable space is already being reserved 
by leading manufacturers of high quality 
merchandise in many lines. Investigate 
now the possibilities of a permanent dis- 
play at The Merchandise Mart as a part 
of your selling program for 1930. Wrile 
today for blue print and floor plan. 


THE 
MERCHANDISE 
MART 





OFFICES: 215 WEST WACKER DRIVE~+-+- CHICAGO 


When writing to Tue Mercuanpise Marr please mention Nation's Business 
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Above Question 


No balance sheet can be above 
question unless certain of its 
items are based upon accurate 
analysis of fixed assets and the 
charges against such assets due 
to depreciation, maintenance, 
and renewal. American Appraisal 
Service supplies the facts, as- 
sures the accuracy of earning 


statements and balance sheets. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


oO 


RGANIZATION 















To the man who would rise 
toacommanding position 
in business, a sound 
and practical knowl- 
edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive positions. Many great corpora- 
tions—the U.S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B. 

& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed! 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s own business, a knowledge of law 











spells larger success. For 
the whole intricate stru¢- j 
ture of business is based 
on LAW. 

“In looking over the field,” os 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law.”” Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business. Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page “Law 
Guide’’ and “Evidence’’ booksfree.Sendforthemnow. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 4374. CHICAGO 
The World’s Largest Business Training lastitution 














SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


¢ April 29 to May 3 


AT WASHINGTON 
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family could afford has been vas stly aug- 
mented. Buying out of income inst, id of 
out of accumulated capital has | ished 
forward the time for the enjoyment ani 
use of articles of utility and satisfaction, 

If the purpose of the political ec onomy 
is to get goods to flow swiftly from maker 
to user, then the instalment plan has been 
a stimulant of enormous value. It has yo: 
only hastened the time of purchase, }: 
where wisely employed has also increase 
the efficiency and productivity of the 
consumer during the period of meeting 
payments. 

Of late, numerous, big companies, in- 
cluding General Electric and Pierce Ar- 
row Corporation have given up their own 
finance companies and made contacts 
with outside companies. The General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation is the out- 
standing accomplishment in the field o 
companies run as adjuncts to manufac- 
turing companies, and its success in par! 
reflects the hugeness and diversity of the 
line of the parent company. 

Gradually, the grave abuses in instal- 
ment financing are being corrected, and 
the business is drifting to the stronger 
and better managed companies. It is get- 
ting out of the hands of wildcats. 








Alaskans Become 
Business Men 


FTER some years of effort to teach 
as many natives of Alaska as 
possible the rudiments of busi- 

ness methods and the practical conduct 
of business organizations for themselves, 
the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is convinced that the 
Alaskan has become a pretty good busi- 
ness man. . 

There are now 18 cooperative stores 1n 
the territory owned and managed by na- 
tives. They handle furs, ivory, general 
merchandise, reindeer meat and other 
items such as those to be found in many 
general stores in the States. In some cases 
theré are stores managed entirely by na- 
tives; in others the Bureau often exer! 
an advisory guidance. 

The advancement of the Alaskan, ac- 
cording to officials, has been remarkable. 
Of the 18 stores and reindeer companies 
in the territory, three have been estab- 
lished in the last few years. Most of the 
units are expanding slowly and gradual! 
They have been particularly success! 
when established near reindeer herds ani! 
a greater expansion is expected as the 
reindeer “industry” grows. 

All of the stores with one exception, 
which is an incorporated concern, ar 
stock companies. Practically all of the 
capital was put in by the natives them- 
selves; a few small loans were made. 

While the Alaskan native woman like- 
to dress as do her sisters in the same com- 
munity, especially if she is of the young*! 
generation, the cooperative stores are still 
selling corsets and are not rushed wit! 
orders for knee length or shorter skirts. 








Originality Makes 
Retail Sales 


By J. LEROY MILLER 


ETAILING is not quite the stand- 
ardized procedure that many 
would have us believe. It lends 

to creative and imaginative intelli- 

‘ust about as readily as any other 

-ity, Indeed I have often observed 

: the establishments that are preemi- 
iy successful are almost invariably 
nanaged by aman who fully realizes this. 
lor instance, there immediately comes 
mv mind a certain jeweler who operates 
umber of neighborhood stores in a 
eastern city. Unlike so many others 
ic does not waste his time deploring pres- 
‘ay conditions whereby the automo- 

e and radio absorb much of the money 

it formerly went exclusively and un- 
lered into gems. No, he has discov- 

. method of meeting competition. 


People Like to Trade With Him 


| jE lectures on diamonds before busi- 
ness men’s organizations, women’s 
—wherever there is an assemblage 
rthy of his efforts. To be sure there 

u be no suggestion of advertising in his 

marks but the mere circumstance of his 

ppearance brands him an expert and 
henee the sort of man with whom you 
would want to do business. This seems to 
be instantly appreciated for after he 
speaks 20 or 80 persons usually gather 
around to seek additional information and 
io learn his business address, An attrac- 
‘ive little pocket mirror bearing an adver- 
tisement and freely handed about, insures 

it these persons will not forget him. 

This jeweler, however, is not the only 

rson who is aware that originality can 

| wonderful merchandising aid. 

\ certam merchant selling men’s fur- 
slings In a eity of 100,000 appreciates 
', too. When his stock of top coats ar- 
rived last Fall he displayed them in his 

windows and advertised in the newspa- 
pers Just as his competitors did. 

But he also boxed about 50 of the gar- 
ments and sent them to the homes of just 
such men as he thought would be inter- 


“a 


“sted In coats of superior quality. Includ- 
cd Was an explanatory tag, “I want you 
‘0 see the sort of top coat I am selling 
‘or $00. My delivery man will call for the 
ckage In the morning.” 

Now anyone will inspect a garment 
‘to his home and coats were sold to 


‘lozens of persons who probably would | 


nol have made a purchase had the mat- 
ter not been brought so ingeniously to 
¢ ir attention, 
‘his illustrates that the eustomer’s de- 
“ire to buy and possess can be invoked if 
| only know how. Inversely the wrong 
incthods of presentation quickly blot it 
out, None would more quickly concur in 
“ils assertion than the manager of a cer- 
1 Woman’s specialty shop. Some time 
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Where Raw Materials 
can be Bought and Handled 
etamwest Costi7.c<si. . 


New Orleans is a primary market for lumber, cot- 
ton, sugar, rice, oil, and salt----all of which are grown, 
produced, or mined, in large quantities within close 
proximity to the city. It is likewise the primary mar- 
ket for importations such as coffee, molasses, bana- 
nas, jute, sisal, and many other commodities. Con- 
version from raw materials into refined or finished 
articles, at source of supply, has the economic ad- 
vantage of enormous savings of transport and hand- 
ling charges. 

Build your Factory in the South’s Greatest 
City . . . New Orleans not only-is a market for 
a _ taw materials, but it is a transportation center (sec- 
ond port of the U. S.) with nine trunk railroads and 
ninety-one steamship lines having regular sailings to 
the leading ports of the world. The Mississippi-W ar- 
rior Barge Line, operated by the Federal Government, 
offers a saving of 20% on freight rates to all points 
on the rivers served by it. 

New Orleans is one of the large financial and manu- 
facturing cities of the Country. Efficient labor is avail- 
able for all needs. The great Mississippi Valley offers 
a wide market, and the developing trade with Latin- 
America, to which New Orleans is the natural gate- 
way, offers even greater possibilities for the farseeing 
manufacturer. 

An industrial survey has been made of the city by a 
nationally known engineering firm. Write for a copy. 









| Primary 
Market For Staples 





Unusual 
Transpor- "Semmens 
tation Facilities... 


f 





Gateway 
to Latin-America.. 


MY 
° J 
fv) 
Mild and Fee 
Equable Climate . . 





NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
Room 301 . . « « © « « « « New Orleans, U.S. A. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Where Production and 
Distribution Costs are Lower 





When writing to New Orveans Association oF COMMERCE please mention Nation's Business 





























Type 
A Better Cutting Job 
At a Lower Cost 


Many hundreds of estate owners 
throughout the country are lowering 
their lawn maintenance costs with 
Ideals—and are getting trimmer, 
smoother lawns. 


Four sizes of power mowers. The ‘20°’ 
and **25”’ are wheel type mowers. The 
**22” and **30°’ are roller type (roll as 
they cut). 

Send for free new catalog, showing the 
way to better lawns at the minimum 
cost per acre. 





Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
450 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 
Branches: 

413 West Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 

161 Vester Street 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 

















We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 
rect About Canada 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 


For information regarding the 
mining industry of Canada, the 
development and supply of in- 
dustrial raw materials available 
from resources along the lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, consult this 
branch. 

We have an expert staff continuously engaged 
in research re'ative to all resources including the 
examinatica of mineral deposits. Practical in- 
formation iy available concerning development 
opportunities, the use of by products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 






BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural development 
in Canada. Our Reference Library, at Montreal, 
maintains a complete data service covering Nat- 
ural Resources, Climate, Labor, Transportation, 
Business Openings, etc., additional data con- 
stantly being added to keep it up to date. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Development 
J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 


Windsor Station Montreal, Canada 

















Reprints of any article in this is- 
sue will be supplied at your re- 
quest, at cost. 
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ago he discovered that leather items had 
been heavily overbought and that it 
would consequently be necessary to close 
them out at a comparatively large dis- 
count. 

He directed that the entire bulk be 
placed indiscriminately upon a table— 
bargain counter fashion. But the mer- 
chandise, though of superior quality and 
the peer of similar goods bought readily 
enough only several months before at 
nearly twice the price, would not sell. 

Then the manager directed that the 
bulk of the handbags be removed and but 
one sample of each of the six or eight 
types be left on display. They were sold 
in a trice, so were the replacements. In 
three days the supply of 20 or 30 dozen 
was exhausted. 

Simply the old trick of making an arti- 
cle appear exclusive. Quantity, it should 
be remembered, always cheapens. The pa- 
trons of the speciality shop were not the 
type to be attracted by bargain counter 
merchandise or anything resembling it. 
Realization of this bit of practical psy- 
chology has led to a re-arrangement of 
many of the articles sold throughout the 
entire store. 

When everything is said and done, how- 
ever, the conception of an original retail- 
ing idea is one thing and the converting 
of a direct liability into an asset another 
and harder one. 

That is why I have always had great 
admiration for a certain small city drug- 
gist. His store is on a downtown corner 
and his windows are much sought as a 
display place for notices of benefit sup- 
pers, amateur theatricals and school en- 
tertainments. 

This is a considerable problem for, were 
he to provide space for all the posters 
presented, he would at times barely have 
room for anything else. And yet he can’t 
turn people down. It would be mighty bad 
for business, 


Answer to the Placard Problem 


UT he has a remedy. In his window 

hangs a frame and a glass. On it is a 
label offering it to just such organizations 
as have been beseeching places for their 
posters. If it is already in use he promises 
to alternate the signs or at least tempers 
the harshness of downright refusal by the 
promise of future display. Even then the 
duties of the glass and frame as a con- 
servator of good will are not entirely done. 
In short the bad impression of denial is 
balanced or outweighted by the counter 
offer. Thus a liability shared by many a 
merchant in town and smaller city has 
been changed into an asset. 

Indeed, it is never difficult to demon- 
strate the manifold advantages of ap- 
proaching retailing as an original prob- 
lem rather than something standardized 
long ago. It is ever the attitude of suc- 
cess and the one that has enabled a jewel- 
er of my acquaintance to formulate a way 
of bringing back the customer who, while 
planning to make a purchase, is at the 
moment “merely looking.” 

Let us imagine that a woman having a 


few minutes of leisure enters his store 

“I would like to see some men’s wrist 
watches,” she says. 

“Do you want it for a gift?” tactful] 
asks the jeweler after a little while. 

“Yes,” she admits “for my son’s birth- 
day. However, I have nearly a month in 
which to make a selection and I am not 
going to buy it today.” 

“And of course,” the jeweler finally says, 
“we offer the very latest engraving, Here 
is a rough sketch of an appropriate de- 
sign.” 

The woman leaves. Several weeks later 
she sets out actually to make the pur- 
chase but the store where the first in- 
quiry was made is far away and she enters 
another. A selection is just about to be 
made when she remembers the design the 
first jeweler showed her. But the sales- 
man merely shows her the conventional 
card with the various types of engraved 
letters. He doesn’t make the sale. The 
customer goes far out of her way to buy 
the present in the store that offers the 
superior service. 

Originality in retailing certainly counts. 


y 








Children’s Banks 


By A. L. White 


NEW form of Americana demon- 
strating how habits of thrift 
were inculcated in the youth oi 

previous generations is on display in the 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings in New York 
City. The display includes two collections 
of children’s savings banks, one made by 
Col. William H. Gleaves and the other by 
Elmer Rand Jacobs, controller of the 
bank. 

In the Gleaves collection are pottery 
banks, some of them 100 years old and 
probably the earliest specimens mace 
in this country. Since they were made 
by the potters for their own use, they 
are very rare. 

Just why people connected the idea 
of thrift with pigs is not clear but in this 
small collection are three pig banks. One, 
more suggestive of hoarding, has a squit- 
rel at the base of a stump. Another clev- 
er piece of beautiful workmanship looks 
like one of the old-fashioned lowboys 
sought by furniture collectors. It 1s com- 
plete, even to the handles on the draw- 
ers and finished to give the appearance 
of wood. ' 

Some of the banks reflect the history 
of the times when they were made. There 
is a Civil War soldier, an artillery bank 
and one interesting piece with which the 
young depositor placed his coin in a can- 
non and shot it into a model of Ft. Sum- 
ter. 

Another shooting bank, if the deserip- 
tion may be used, is an Indian whose 
long-barrelled gun shot the coin into 
bear. ; 

Truly many of the little banks, if ar- 
ranged chronologically, might give us * 
hint of historical events and business de- 
velopment of the last century. 
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Reading tub. 
lar goods are 
furnishea in 
Sizes ranging 
from |," to 20" 
in diameter 


a POINT 


2\ GENUINE 
Was 
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©1929 Reading Iron Company 
\el THREADS EASILY 
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Missing Links 


PIPE Ass NA TINS Cb Bp 
READING Prat 


A chain of evidence stretches far 
back into the past to attest the re- 
markable endurance and economy 
of Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe. The links of 
this chain are the years—the long generations— 
in which Reading Pipe has served the Nation 
so faithfully. 





With untried substitutes for Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron, these links are missing. That is why 
no substitute can give you proved protection from 


pipe troubles. Time alone tells the truth about pipe. 


To assure you of the qualities that have made Gen- 
uine Puddled Wrought Iron so famous, Reading 
still uses the time-tested puddling process—the only 
fully proved way of making genuine wrought iron. 
You will eliminate guesswork by insisting on Gen- 
uine Puddled Wrought Iron—and by making sure 
that every piece of wrought iron pipe you buy 
bears the Reading name, date of manufacture, and 


spiral knurl mark. 


rh) 
rh) 
Cr 





READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta Baltimore Cleveland NewYork Philadelphia 





Detroit Pittsburgh Ft. Worth Los Angeles 


EADING PIP 


REA PUDDLED WROUGHT [IRON 


When writing to Reapinc Iron Company please mention Nation's Business 





Boston Cincinnati St. Louis Chicago New Orleans 
Buffalo Houston Tulsa Seattle San Francisco 
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The Test Tube Works for the Store 


Executive Vice President, 


CIENCE has come to 

the aid of retailing. 

Today it is instilling 

a new confidence in 

the mind of the buying pub- 

lic, creating satisfied 

tomers by making them en- 
purchasers. 

2. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
of New York City, has defi- 
nitely enlisted science in its 
business through its Bureau 
of Standards, which oper- 
ates as a testing laboratory 
for the thousand and one 
items of merchandise which 
come and go through its 
stocks. Fundamentally, the Macy Bureau 
of Standards has four functions: 

First, it analyzes and compares offer- 
ings of manufacturers in order to deter- 
mine the best values. 

It conducts tests for ascertaining the 
performance and durability of merchan- 
dise. 

It tests merchandise presented by cus- 
tomers for adjustment. 

Finally, it gathers and classifies all in- 
formation received, building up specifica- 
tions for the standardization of various 
types of merchandise. 

The trend of the business world is un- 
reservedly toward implicit truth in ad- 
vertising. Misrepresentation; where it has 
existed, has often been unintentional. 
Statements have crept into advertising 
copy which were not true, simply because 
the advertiser himself did not know the 
actual truth about his merchandise. Oc- 
casionally, also, salesmen eager to com- 
plete a sale to the store’s buyer, have al- 
lowed their enthusiasm to carry them to 
exaggerated claims about their offerings. 


cus- 


The “Acid Test” for Goods 
V ACY’S bureau of standards has 


4 coped with this situation admirably. 
Its task is to furnish the facts. Where 
doubt exists, chemical and physical tests 
are made to determine the truth. 

Before a statement as to quality or con- 
tent is inserted in an advertisement 
Macy’s chemists have read and given ap- 
proval to it. 

If a fabric is represented as rain-proof, 
that means that the laboratory has found 
it to be so. If a cosmetic is advertised as 
having no harmful ingredients, that means 


that test tube and retort have proven it. 
If a curtain is said to be nearly sun-proof, 
that means that it has been tested and its 
properties of fading noted. 

The Macy laboratory is placed in the 
midst of the buyers’ offices, on the fif- 
teenth floor of the store. It has a good 
psychological effect upon salesmen. Ques- 
tions as to composition or quality of 
goods offered are not debated. They are 
referred instead to the director of the 
laboratory. 

His notations are untouched by per- 
sonal bias, for he is not concerned with 
whether the store is buying or selling the 
materials on which he is working. 

Almost every trade association has a 
code of ethics, but too few have a work- 
able set of merchandise specifications. 
Macy’s is trying to work these out for it- 
self in the laboratory, and to apply them 
to its buying. There is no question as to 
how far ahead of the older method of 
buying, through friendship, “supersell- 
ing,” or price cutting, the present sys- 
tem is. 

The Bureau of Standards has another 
advantage. It makes for good will when 
a question of returned goods enters. This 
is illustrated by a recent experience in 
the store. 

A customer returned a handbag pur- 
chased eight years before as genuine cow- 
hide leather. The bag had seen consider- 
able service, and one of its corners had 
been broken rather badly. The customer 
claimed it was made of paper only. 

“What,” he asked, “are you going to do 
about it?” 

Macy’s told him that it would like to 
have the bag carefully examined, as it 


By LOUIS BARNET 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York City 





Disputes with salesmen or customers dissolve readily 
when subjected to the acid test in this store laboratory 


d 


was also interested. Exami- 
nation indicated that it had 
not been misrepresented but 
that it belonged to the type 
of stock available during 
and following the war pe- 
riod. It was faced with a 
thin leather covering ot 
cowhide which had dried 
out, cracking and exposing 
the paper backing. 

It appeared that the cus- 
tomer, who turned out to 
be a cattle inspector, had 
some knowledge of hides on 
the hoof. But he was not 
aware of the common prac- 
tice of splitting a hide into several sheets, 
each with different properties and uses. 
He was satisfied that the merchandise was 
not misrepresented when the facts in the 
matter were placed before him. The case 
was simple and was equitably settled be- 
cause the Bureau had gotten the facts. 


Pays in Dollars and Cents 


FTEN a visitor, passing from the 
busy aisles of the store into the quiet 
atmosphere of the laboratory, will ask, 
“Does this have a dollars and cents re- 
turn?” Macy’s believes that it has. 

The Bureau is in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. Chemistry is being more 
and more regarded as the handmaiden 0! 
industry. Applied science is the order 0! 
the day. 

There is a distinction, however, between 
this type of store laboratory and the re- 
search organization of an industrial plant 
Macy’s tests materials of present man 
facture and consumption, while the !:°- 
tory scientists look for new products anc 
new uses for old products. “a 

When, as the result of advertising, * 
popular demand is built up for a product, 
Macy’s carries the product to supp!) 
that demand. It does so because 1t con 
siders itself in the light of a purchasing 
agent for the customer. If, however, !' 
also carries another similar item of greater 
value for the money, it does not hesitate 
to say so. It does not disparage the firs’ 
article. It simply presents the facts cor- 
cerning the two. 

Recently an analysis of a new toile! 
preparation priced to sell at. $2 for a two- 
ounce bottle was found to be practicall\ 
identical with a similar one selling at ")! 
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wrap a neat bundle ? 


OnLy a few years ago a clerk’s value to a shop- 
keeper was, to a large extent, dependent on his 
speed and ability to do up a neat package. 

Then the manufacturer sold his goods in bulk 
and the retailer did his packaging for him —with 
a scoop and a brown paper bag. 

The old order has changed. Today the manu- 
facturet’s success as a merchandiser depends a great 
deal on his ability to do up a neat, quick package. 
Machinery has made it possible for him to protect 
his product with a package that keeps it fresh 
and clean. Machinery has made 


the evolution of product merchandising from the 
bulk to the package. It has led the way steadily 
from the earliest efforts of this kind to the stage 
where its perfected machines operate without the 
aid of a single human hand, many times human 
speed, and with better than human skill. 

The small manufacturer turning out a few hun- 
dred units a day—and the large manufacturer 
turning out thousands—the Pneumatic System 
can serve both equally well. The machines in 
this system are made on a basis of unit design, so 

that from an humble start of one 








it possible for him to give his 


Special Production Machines, Inc. 


machine the manufacturer can 


product a name—an identity 
that gives him the opportunity 
to increase his sales through 
advertising. 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation 
has played a pioneering part in 








is a division of the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation, Ltd., whose function is 
to design and build machines to per- 
form operations that are still being 
done by hand, because no machines 
have ever before been built to do them 
automatically. Its work also includes 
speeding up existing machinery and 
re-designing semi-automatic machin- 
ery to make it fully automatic. 














add on correlated machines, all 
running in conjunction with 
each other until, with the com- 
plete system he can fill, weigh, 
line, seal, and label his packages 
at any speed to meet his needs. 


Descriptive literature will gladly be sent on request to executives who would like to know 
more about the PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION and the type of concerns it is serving 


The Pneumatic Scale System 


of PACKAGING MACHINERY 
....... for every packaging purpose - dry or liquids 


—_——. 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION LTD. NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


When writing to SpectaL Propuction Macuines, INC. 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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SOLVING 
vertical freight 


traffic problems 
PEELLE Doors embody the results 


of over twenty years’ specialized = 
J experience. They bring advanced 
J mechanical and engineering prin- 7 
ciples to all problems of freight 7 in 
elevator traffic. Electrically oper- é 
/ ated...by a push button switch... 


they render quicker opening and 

closing action, speed freight traf- 
. I fic movement, lessen manual 
labor and maintenance costs. 
PEELLE automatic operation 
recommends itself to industrial 
plants, storage and warehouses, 
shipping and railroad terminals. 
Consult our engineers... or 
write for a complete catalog. 





el cc. ‘a i THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
SY "6 tee J Boston, Chicage, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 
or $i. 7 ale 30 other cities. In Canada: Torente and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE ic. DOORS 
“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 


ST. CATHARINES 


ONTARIO 





THE IDEAL LOCATION for your Canadian 
Plant. Beautifully situated twelve miles from Niag- 
ara Falls on the main line of the C. N. R. between 
New York and Toronto, also has C. P. R. Freight 
connections and Trucking Service; Provincial 
Highway through the main business street; good 
roads, paved streets, unexcelled educational facil- 
ities, and the finest water system in Canada. 





“The Garden City 
of Canada” 


Splendid Factory sites; lowest Electric Power rates 
in Ontario; sufficient Labor supply; Radial and 
Bus service throughout the Niagara District. 


Highest type of manufacturers and workmen: 
Address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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cents for an eight-ounce bottle. Such 
finding naturally increases the “I’m-{from- 
Missouri” attitude of the store’s buyers 

A young woman returned a raincoat 0; 
the school type, known as a slicker, he- 
cause it had become sticky after the first 
rain, Examination showed that it had 
been improperly vulcanized. The custom. 
er was thus shown to be fully entitled 
to a complete adjustment. Further tests 
on similar slickers in stock showed that 
the returned one must have been the ex- 
ception, for the others stood up well. A 
raincoat of another type brought back 
into the store was found to have a seam 
which leaked. The material was satis- 
factory, but the workmanship was at 
fault. The defect was pointed out to the 
manufacturer, who in turn promised to 
inspect his processes more thoroughly. 

There is scarcely any phase of buying 
or selling which does not seem to make 
the Bureau indispensable. It has been of 
great service recently in assisting with 
the stylists’ plans. When a complete en- 
semble in women’s wear is planned, for 
instance, it is a simple matter to make 
sure that the materials involved have a 
similar degree of durability, resistance to 
fading and the like. Buying by specifi- 
cation is always preferable to buying by 
guess, except, of course, where style en- 
ters as the controlling factor. 


Helps Industry, Too 
f ewe findings of the Bureau may at 


times be of great value to a particular 
industry. Some time ago, for instance, ex- 
amination of various silks showed a low- 
ering of quality by several manufac- 
turers. They had been engaged in a price- 
cutting contest. And while they were 
impairing the quality of their silk, rayon, 
silk’s active competitor created in the re- 
search laboratories, was forging ahead. 
The test-tube was showing up the situa- 
tion. Finally the suggestion was tactfully 
brought to the attention of the compet- 
ing silk manufacturers that it might be 
to their interest to improve the quality 
of their fabrics and forget about price 
cutting for a while, lest their business slip 
from their hands. 
The entire store personnel is coming 
under the influence of the bureau 0! 
standards. It is developing a more critl- 
cal appreciation of merchandise. The bu- 
reau is solving the everyday problems 
of the buyer and equipping him with a 
fund of added information about his 
merchandise. Inasmuch as it is one 0! 
the fundamental Macy policies to train 
its own buyers and department mana- 
gers in the organization, this type of edu- 
cation becomes increasingly valuable, 
both to the public and to the store itselt. 
Since the Macy bureau of standards 
has been functioning it has been conduct- 
ed on a liberal policy with regard to ex- 
change of findings. It has worked with 
research bureaus of manufacturers and 
trade associations. These findings even- 
tually may be published. They will doubt- 
less form a valuable contribution to avail- 
able scientific data concerning thousands 
of articles of everyday use. 
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Tomorrow’s Airports 


(Continued from page 32) 

’ efficient airport construction 
od that my purpose in bringing it be- 
‘or the publie is to stimulate interest in 
the question of airports. 

“Tris evidently desirable and practicable 
enct t¢ build a small airport and later to 
sand it to meet requirements; but in 


expand 3 


m 
Ill 


avery case today’s airport should be built 
< part of a general preconceived plan. 
ra t “ ‘ 2 

To increase the revenue of our airports, 


+ seems to me that we can learn an excel- 
ient lesson from Tempelhof Field, Berlin, 
and from Littorio Field, Rome. Here spe- 
sal attractions for visitors have been de- 
veloped to a point where, to the Littorio, 
jsmany as 12,000 persons have come over 
the week-end. 

At the latter field the architects have 
created an atmosphere of dignity and 
permanence, They have designed a ball 
room, a well-appointed restaurant, a large 
athletic field, and a gallery for visitors. 

At both fields an atmosphere of confi- 
dence in aviation has been developed to 
such a degree that visitors do not for a 
moment think of the old-time idea of dan- 
ger in flying. Instead they look on the 
planes as merely another of the routine 
activities of modern life. Air travelers 
spend 90 per cent of their time on the 
ground, 10 per cent in the air; a good air- 
port absorbs their attention and keeps 
their minds off the supposed hazards of 
flying. 


A Civic Center, Too 


BELIEVE an airport can be made a 

real civic center, a place for recreation 
and entertainment as well as for the busi- 
ness of flying, a place citizens can visit with 
pride and where they can spend idle hours 
pleasurably. 

I know no reason why athletic fields, 
swimming pools, dance halls, indoor and 
outdoor restaurants, a hotel, boating, a 
park system, a model community, good 
transportation facilities, and parking 
space for planes and autos cannot be de- 
veloped. 

M ithin five or ten years every large 
city and many towns of secondary impor- 
ance will require a landing field just as 
they have required a railroad station. This 
landing field, because of its importance in 
area and because of the city traffic it will 
hecessarily draw, will become a feature in 
the major interests of the community. 

“For all we know to the contrary,” re- 
“te : be _ sre! president of the 
a cen a ee 
Progress that this ge ie alae ae 
oa a S generation is to see. Nor 
which 1 inca national defense in 
that aircraft 4 Fe of = pena 
tors, Patriotism shee “th tee — 
indeieea ce A Ins W ith business sense 
faiGemaae ce couragement In every 

Way, 
Pik. — ste to avoid the topsy- 
the rail and sate Cae with which 
é ransportation prob- 


ems were met by 
fathers. t by our fathers and grand- 
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N ationally known 


users of Fenestra... 


Wahl Pencil 





Plant of the Wahl Pencil Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Architect: B. H. Prack, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contractor: W. A. Weiboldt 


ENCILS and Fountain Pens—they produce 
them by the million. Production in such tre- 
mendous quantity not only requires machinery 
of the most modern type, but housing facilities 
that measure up to the same high standards. 
So Wahl officials, like many of the country’s 
largest producers, called upon Fenestra to pro- 
vide adequate daylighting and airation through- 
out their spacious workrooms. And they have a 
plant that will stand for years as an example of 
modern industrial construction, made highly effi- 
cient by a well conceived layout of steel windows. 
Both the daylighting and airation of factory 
buildings need no longer be surrounded with 
uncertainty. Without obligation Fenestra’s De- 
partment of Engineering Research will show you 
how much light and air can be obtained from 
any arrangement of windows. Write or tele- 
phone Fenestra. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan and Oakland, California 


NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 
PRODUCTS MADE IN 
FENESTRA - EQUIPPED 
PLANTS 
Aeolian Products 
Mirro Aluminum Ware 
American Radiators 
Disston Saws 
Eastman Kodaks 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 
Edison Lamps 
Hoover Cleaners 
Western Clocks 
Westinghouse Products 
U. S. Radiators 
Graybar Products 
Delco Light 
American Stoves 
Brunswick Radios 
Magnavox 


—and scores of others. 


fen estra 


steel 


windows 


When writing to Detroit Steet Propucrs CoMPANY please mention Nation's Business 
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All Your Mail 


The Sranparp Junior SEALER 
affords a permanent and efficient 
method for sealing your mail. 
It handles every style, shape 
and size of envelope, filling the 
needs of both small mailers and 
also the larger mailers who use 
it in conjunction with auto- 
matic sealers, for catalogues 
and bulky pieces. 


It does its work quickly and 
neatly applying just enough 
moisture, without soiling the 
The envelope or the letter inside. 
Moreover, the Junior is strictly 
sanitary and eliminates un- 
healthy sponge cups or rollers 
—traps for germ-laden dust. 
There is nothing to wear out; 


new STANDARD 
Stamp AFFIXER 
affixes stamps 
5 times faster 
than by hand, 
neatly and se- 


a ae no adjustments, cleaning or 
gt Ogee replacements. It will last a 
model. lifetime. 






4 MAILING MACHINES Co. 
Everett, Mass. 
Also various hand and 


motor-driven envelope S 
sealers— Postal per- _-~ NB 
mit machines . 
wv” Please send 
me your book- 
Jet. Our = mail 

Free descriy tive lit _ averages os 
ame BY" neces daily. 
erature will be . - 


sent,withoat Company . 
bliga- ” ‘Individual . 
tion. 


Address 








YOU 


and your 
* BROKER 


—clearunderstanding of what is 
expected of both is the basis of 
successful market operation. 
Even seasoned traders will find 
much valuable information in 
the handy pamphlet “How to 
Avoid LossThrough Knowledge 
of Brokerage HouseTechnique” 
recently compiled by the lead- 
ing peteion in the financial 
field. Mailed anywhere upon re- 
ceiptof10c. Address Dept. C-176 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York City 











When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Other Side of a Business President 


(Continued from page 47) 

some thousand books, each one contrib- 
uted by a friend of Dick Hall or of some 
member of his family. Each book carries 
on the fly leaf an inscription by the donor 
and on the following page Mr. Hall intro- 
duces the donor to the reader. Mr. Cool- 
idge wrote this in the volume he gave: 
To Edward K. Hall: 

In recollection of his son and my son who 
have the privilege by the grace of God to 
be boys through all eternity. 

Calvin Coolidge. 


A Tribute to Father and Son 

HE next page carries the following 

passage from Mr. Hall’s pen, deserib- 
ing an incident that caused his dead son 
to regard Mr. Coolidge with a real affec- 
tion: 


One day when Dick was about ten years 
old, I took him through the State House 
in Boston, explaining how laws were made 
and something about their administration. 
We finally wound up in the Senate Cham- 
ber and were sitting in the front row in the 
gallery. I was telling Dick how the Senate 
functioned, pointing out the Senator from 
our own district and explaining the duties 
of the President of the Senate as Presiding 
Officer of the Senate when a sergeant-at- 
arms tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
“Mr. Hall, the President of the Senate has 
asked me to inquire if your son would not 
like to come down and sit beside him in the 
Speaker’s chair.” Mr. Coolidge was at that 
time President of the Senate, and from that 
day on I think Dick regarded Mr. Coolidge 
not only as the greatest man in the United 
States but as the real friend of all boys. 


Mr. Coolidge will forgive anything but 
the petty, mean blow below the belt. You 
may look through all his state papers, 
documents and speeches in the past 
twenty-odd years and you will fail to find 
a personal condemnation of any person 
who has honorably disagreed with him 
upon an issue or principle. He concedes 
to all men the right to hold a contrary 
point of view, to urge it, to contend for 
it. And that, also, is an attribute which 
may well be said to be an inheritance, as 
the following family story illustrates: 

His father, the late Col. John C. Cool- 
idge, was the Nestor of his neighborhood. 
The neighbors came to him for advice on 
crops, on their investments and on cur- 
rent political events. He was visited at the 
Plymouth homestead but a year before 
his death by a delegation of prominent 
Vermont Republicans, whose spokesman 
plunged into the business of the visit 
without delay. 

“Colonel Coolidge,” declared the 
spokesman, “We’ve got to beat him.” 

“Beat who?” inquired the Colonel. 

“Beat who,” exclaimed the spokesman. 
“Why, beat Porter Dale, of course, and 
beat him so badly it will teach him a good 
lesson.” 

Senator Dale, Republican, was then a 
candidate for renomination. 

“What’s he done?” said the Colonel. 


“Done? He’s raised the devil with your 
son down in Washington. He voted agains: 
him on the soldiers’ bonus.” 

The Colonel calmly met question wit} 
question. 

“What could he have done?” he asked. 

_ There could be no answer to that ques. 
tion. Up to that moment, Colonel Cool- 
idge alone had remembered that Senator 
Dale, during his previous campaign, had 
declared as an election pledge that he 
would support the soldiers’ bonus. The 
Colonel was quick to concede that Seng- 
tor Dale would have degraded and pos- 
sibly have ruined himself politically by 
defaulting upon that pledge. 

Calvin Coolidge’s similar ability to put 
himself in the other feliow’s position main- 
tained many a friendship that otherwis 
would have been broken, saved him many 
a fuss with equally strong characters and 
enabled him to have his way with Con- 
gress. Without that and without a sense of 
humor how could he have maintained his 
temper when Congress went on an ora- 
torical or filibustering spree? 

In moving about Washington during 
the Coolidge regime one heard all sorts 
of questions about the personality and 
character of this “strange” man from 
Vermont. Some of them were apt, more 
of them inane, a few sensible, most oi 
them prompted by the mythical aimos- 
phere which was early builded around 
him. But all the questions invariably 
wound up with the stock one, “Has he a 
sense of humor?” 

It was strange that Washington failed 
to pierce the veil. Washington is skillful. 
The foreign nations send there the ablest 
exemplars of that famous school of “per- 
sonal diplomacy.” The city is also the 
Mecea of the professional lobbyists. 


) 


) 


The Coolidge Sense of Humor 


Einar: gentlemen are master craftsmen 
in studying human nature. But if thes 
failed to “get” Mr. Coolidge, as they 
frankly confessed, he did not fail to “get 
them. He employed his abundant sense 
of humor frequently to size up a situa- 
tion, to avoid a dilemma or to diagnose 
the motives of those who would have 
preyed upon him or his office, as the fol- 
lowing stories disclose. 
Had he accepted a hundredth of the in- 
vitations to deliver speeches, to attend 
banquets and to preside at dedication 
exercises he would have had little time to 
administer the affairs of government. His 
secretary one day informed him of the 
presence in the White House waitin 
room of an imposing delegation which 1n- 
sisted that the President had promis! 
to address the annual convention of the! 
organization. 
“What did you tell them?” asked the 
President. ? 
“T told them,” said the secretary, ‘that 
there must be a mistake; that your ¢'- 
gagement book contains no such entry. 
“That’s right,” said the President. “Y 0" 
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A corner of 
experimental 


engineers 
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and 


testing laboratories 
maintained by the 
Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Associa- 
tion and conducted 
under the direc- 
tion of competent 





LET THESE ENGINEERS 
show you how to reduce your packaging costs 








The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
now offers a new and valuable service to 
American manufacturers. 

Through a corps of packaging engineers 
and a complete experimental and testing lab- 
oratory, amazing economies in packaging methods 
are now being developed. 

This unique service is demonstrating that mer- 
chandise and commodities formerly shipped in rigid 
—and oftentimes expensive—containers can be 
shipped in ordinary or especially designed bags at 


savings of thousands of dollars in the first cost of 


containers—as well as substantial savings in han- 
dling costs, warehouse space, inventory, freight and 
damage claims. 

The service is thorough and impartial and costs 
you nothing. The method is simple. No matter what 
l'ne of merchandise you manufacture, a trained en- 
gineer will be sent to your plant upon request, to 
make a painstaking analysis and study of your pres- 
ent packaging methods and costs. 

When his study is completed he will submit his 
report and findings to you. If ordinary bags—as 





205 W. WACKER DRIVE 





TEXTILE BAG 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION && 9» 


you now know them—are not adaptable to 
your product, our laboratory staff will experi- 
ment with new designs, new shapes, new 
inner packing methods, etc.—making test 
shipments of your commodity if necessary. 


All of this is done to show you, if possible, how 
to save money on your packaging. This is a service 
established by the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. You may use it, with assurance that our 
association has nothing to sell you. Our only 
aim is to demonstrate the economy of textile bags 
and their adaptability to your product. Regardless 
of the result, our study and the cost facts devel- 
oped by it will be valuable data for you to have. 


All you have to do to avail yourself of this service 
is to write us a note on your business letterhead. 
We will arrange all subsequent details. Do not 
conclude that textile bags are not adaptable to 
your product until we have shown you the surpris- 
ing cange of commodities that can now be shipped 
in them—at remarkable savings. We invite you to 
take advantage of this service. Write us today. 


?, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writing to Texttte Bac Manvuracturers Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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Insure your parcels 
~ economically 








IMPLY by inserting a North America 

coupon in each Parcel Post pack- 
age you assure prompt adjustment 
in event of loss—with economy of 
time and effort. The cost is but a 
few pennies. 


Ask your local North America agent 
about Parcel Post Coupon Books— 
or send the coupon below for in- 
formation. 





North America Agents are listed in the Insurance sections 
of classified telephone directories under “* INSURANCE 
CO. OF NORTH AMERICA,” 


the North America 
way GF 
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Insurance Company of North America 
: | Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Na eee? erga ; Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. NB-4 
Insurance Company”’ 4 Name ......-.------..--- Wa nee anna nnn ae wenn nnnnn nn 
Founded 1792 t Street nn ceeeeeneceeceeenen : 
: ES eT a, I a . 
} Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance | 


L_.ancnananenananasananabasanasunananenenesanebenenenescrasunenes 








lieitn 25% 
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140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled into 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 
the market. To insert or 
remove sheets takes but 

amoment. Low in cost 

—long in life. Moore’s' 
Bindere are Different. 


You Come to 


Atlanta 


live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 


A great help South’s Supreme Hotel. 600 ouside 
toward simple || rooms, smallest 12x20 feet; 4-acre park, 
and accurate }||5 minutes from business, theatres, 


. shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse 
r > > > 
ecord-keeping back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 


Write for this — Book Write for it RATES 
mm up-to-da 
Sennlasfephaneia today f Single Double 
$4, $5, $6. $6, $8, $10. 


30 Rooms at $3.50. 





Est. 1839 
JOHN G MOORE CORP. ———_ F | Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. W. C. Royer, V.-P., Mgr, 


5066 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. | | 














stick to it, and I’ll amplify it by s. 
nothing.” 

White House callers fall into 4 {oy 
general types. There are the tourist; 
and sight-seers. There is the gentleman 
who obeys the conventions and with ores; 
respect for the office of President | 
secret the purpose of his conference yt) 
the President, declining to respond to the 
questions of the waiting newspaper men 
when he leaves. He is a rare bird. The 
most frequent visitor is the propagandist. 
who talks with the President briefly, and 
when he has left him, delves into his pock- 
et and produces for the press a long, care- 
fully prepared “statement” which } 
seeks to have published in support of the 
particular “ism” he is advocating. 


Lying 


ACES 


Nailing the Propagandist 
Me: Coolidge summarized that type to 

me one day. He nailed them in 
single sentence. 

“You know,” he said, “a lot of people 
come into my office and use it for a sound- 
ing board.” 

When he first came to Washington as 
Vice President, Mr. Coolidge was beset 
by invitations to become honorary presi- 
dent of this golf club or that ward club, 
to lend his formal patronage to this 
charity or that bazaar, to become an hon- 
orary advisor of this corporation or that 
organization. 

One day he was visited by a Washing- 
ton bank president, who came quickly to 
the point of his mission. His bank was 
new, he said, but sound management and 
prudent investment had combined to 
make it a stanch and worthy institution. 
The Vice President, being a man of wide 
experience, would realize that the reputa- 
tion of a bank is often measured by the 
reputation of those outstanding citizens 
who intrust their funds to its keeping. 
Would Mr. Coolidge honor the bank with 
a deposit. Any amount, however small, 
would be deeply appreciated. 

“Why don’t you make me an honorary 
depositor?” asked Mr. Coolidge. The 
banker, being a sober and dignified per- 
son, was slow to detect the twinkle in his 
eye. 

That story wends its way logically into 
this one, which is here committed to type 
for the first time. Mr. Coolidge did “hon- 
or” that bank with a deposit, possibly in 
compensation for his joke. He was later 
strolling past the bank, in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, accompanied by an old 
Boston friend, who talks the language ©! 
the day. Suddenly there was a terrific 
noise from within. ; 

“What in the hell is that?” exclaimed 
the Boston friend as he instinctively 
ducked and jumped. : 

The President, unruffled and undis- 
turbed, continued on at his normal pace. 

“Tt may be that deposit of mine draw- 
ing interest,” he replied. } 

Many reasons have been ascribed for 
his momentous announcement that he did 
not “choose” to run again. Some said 1! 
was his appreciation of the precedent es- 
tablished by General Washington. Others 
that he was tiring of the Presidentia! 
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slamours. One cause, slight as it may have 
, was his knowledge that popularity 
‘hing, and that tenure of public 
office is far from permanent. 

He was walking one evening: with the 
jate Senator Spencer of Missouri. As their 
‘ons Jed them back to the White House 
anator Spencer pointed to the mansion 
sly asked, “I wonder who lives 


heen, \ 
rr 
sa Tc Kile 


Seni 


and jokingly 


there?” 
“Nobody,” replied the then President. 


“They just come and go.” 

\r, Coolidge is a devotee of historical 
works, He seizes opportunities to make 
pilgrimages to the shrines hallowed by the 
nation’s founders. Washington and Lin- 
woln are his favorites and anyone who can 
supply him with a new work upon the 
latter is certain to furnish him with an 
evening of enjoyable reading. But he has 
a strong regard for all the Presidents. 

So it was not strange that when he was 
asked to comment upon one of the “mod- 
em’ works portraying alleged delinquen- 
cies of General Washington, he turned 
abruptly to the south window of his office 
and, pointing to the great stone shaft 
erected in grateful remembrance to the 
Father of His Country, tartly observed, 
“His monument is still standing there.” 

Mr. Coolidge finds it difficult to engage 
in small talk. Gossip he loathes. Catty 
complaint he detests and, during his 
Presidency, was quick to rebuke. 

A feminine guest at a White House 
luncheon had obviously sought this op- 
portunity to belabor her pet enemy. This 
enemy happened to be an American am- 
bassador who was understood by the Ad- 
ministration to have performed meritori- 
ous service. But, according to the lady’s 
estimate, he was rough, uncouth, uncul- 
tured, and lacking in respect for the cus- 
toms, traditions, and ceremoniais of the 
aur court to which he had been as- 
signed, 


Tige Illustrates a Point 


TICE: the old black cat that is almost a 
* White House tradition, had sauntered 
into the room and was lazily rubbing itself 
against the table leg. The President turned 
to the person upon his right and said in 
‘voice that was quite audible to the 
shrewish woman upon his left, “This is 
eg time that cat has stopped at this 
able, 

Hs motto was to get along with people 
with whom he had to deal. Just as he 
admitted their right to differ with him, 
he conceded also the frailties of human 
pate An American ambassador had 
een experiencing embarrassments in his 
“eign post. Invited to the White House 
. luncheon the ambassador poured his 
pe into the ear of the President, who 
“ected him for his trying diplomatic 
ole. He disliked the people there. He be- 


ved their leaders w 
cae ‘ S were tr 
unreliable. eacherous and 


“Well,” 


; observed th : “ah 
white ecli e President, “this 


> of mine will steal food from 
like to have him around 


the table, but I 
lust the same.” 
he attenti, 
attention whi 

on Mr, Coolidge 


ch was showered up- 
as President, often be- 
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Industrial Leaders 
Protect Their Products 
From Rust 


/ Marks are the Battle Flags of 
Industry. 








The bordering trade marks identify a 
few of the many industrial leaders 
who have found in the Parker Process 
the way of reinforcing the selling ap- 
peal of their iron and steel products 
with the all-important quality of 
effective resistance to corrosion— 
or RUST. 


Absolute protection, fine appearance 
and low cost of application make 
Parkerizing particularly suitable for a 
vast volume of machine parts, castings 
or stampings, where appearance and 
long service count, or where the mar- 
gin of profits may be narrow. 








Parkerizing, the base of which is Parco 
Powder, is not a paint or a metallic 
plating—st is a chemical conversion of 
the surface of iron or steel which pro- 
vides an effective rust-proof finish. 





The large or small manufacturer can 
easily install the Parker Process. For 
the manufacturer having an intermit- 
tent demand there are twenty-five 
centrally located Parkerizing Jobber 
Service plants. 





Write today for your copy of “The Parker 
Process” and “The Parkerizer” 


PARKER RUST-PROOF CO. 
2179 EAST MILWAUKEE AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












| \ a aR, E — & 
RUST PROOF 4ecause PARKERIZED 


aca | | Be aii 


When writing to Parxer Rust-Proor Co. please mention Nation’s Business 

















; Why Railroad Shops 


standardize on 


NATION’S BUSINESS for April, 19 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


A Few 
Railroads Using 
BRADLEYS 
Vorfolk & Western 
Wabash 


Pennsylvania 


NV ANY leading railways have modernized the 
i place where ill-will so often starts—the shop 
washroom. They have found that clean, convenient 
washroom equipment promotes satisfaction among 
shop workmen just as it builds good-will among 
the traveling public. 

But Bradley Washfountains do more than pro- 
vide a sanitary place at which to wash. Bradleys 
save floor space and water—reduce the cost of 
keeping floors clean. 

Ten men can wash at one 54” Bradley. There is 
plenty of elbow-room for all yet less floor space is 
required. Each man has clean, running water— 
plenty of it—but all ten men use no more water 
than one would use at an individual faucet. The 





Atlantic Coast Line 





Southern Pacific 


iat 





Bradley is self-flushing and is so designed that water 
does not drip on the floor from the workmen’s arms. 
The whole washroom is kept cleaner at less expense. 

Over 7,000 Bradley Washfountains are already 
installed in modern washrooms-—planned by Brad- 
ley representatives, for railroads, factories, depart- 
ment stores, schools—wherever washing facilities 
for large numbers are required. Any interested 
executive can have this service. Shall we have 
a representative call? 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2205 Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Foreign Representatives (excepting Canada and I ndia): 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


BIRA ID ILIEW 











Send for 
New Catalog 
No. 1028 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes all types and 
sizesof Bradley 
Washfountains—the 
beautiful colors in 
which Bradleys are 
made—and the con- 
venient accessories 
supplied when want- 
ed, Write for acopy. 











You will want 
toread our new 
graphically il- 
lustrated book- 
let on Heating 


1. Air heated 


drafts or overheating. 
2. Heats plant quickly in m 
3. Low cost installation, 

or no reinforcement. 


4 Each unit independent. 
trol. 


55 Seventh Ave. 





Z 






directly overhead and delivered vertically | 
downward—with uniform coverage of fioor area. No 


Featherweight units need little | 


5. Floor and walls free of heating equipment. 
Write us for this inter« sting booklet today. 
L.J. WING MFG. CO. 


Smee. 


etaile 
Industrial 
Plants by the 
Wing Overhead 


and Free Trial Off 
IDEAL LINOLEUM TOP Co. 
pt, 6 109 W.Austin Av., Chicago 


To PROTECT NEW DESKS or 
RENEW OLD DESKS cover with 
the FINEST WRITING SURFACE 
at half the cost v 


ing! 
gree 


ine com 
Position are washab e, 
scratchproof, free from 
eye-plare saree Hietime. 

Non- 


concerns use them, Try 
one on your desk for 10 i} my G&S 
da: our expense 


NEW° OLD 


"ai 





astening. 





| RE E Send desk size for 
System. | 
| 





1ornings. 


Switch or thermostatic con- 


New York City 








| 6% on Paid-Up Shares 
% on Installment Shares 
7% on Single Payment Shares 


10th Ward Building & Loan Assn. 


Walnut & Pacific Sts., Newark, N. J. 
Assets, $3,000,000.00 42nd Year 














29 
came boresome. There was the dining 


. “Car 
steward, always at his elbow. He hoped 
the President enjoyed the soup. Was thy 
entree satisfactory? Did the salad dress. 


ing meet with the approval of the Pres, 
dential palate? Was the coffee right? 
“Did you expect something to be 
with it?” the President asked. 
Newspaper men who saw him for the 
first time said that the quality which made 
the strongest impression upon them was 
his innate dignity. He had great respect 
for the office which he held, and he ey. 
pected respect for it from others. Too, he 
harbored a kindly regard for anyone who 
stood by his guns and did not permit un. 
due respect for the office to engulf him, 
To a secret service attendant who, in 
response to a question, allowed that a 
storm was probably brewing in the ap- 
proaching clouds, the President said, 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
To which the secret service man re- 
plied, “I am only a secret service man but 
you are the President of the United 
States; what are you going to do about 
it?” 
Mr. Coolidge always relished having 
that self-reliant secret service man on 
duty with him thereafter. 


rong 


An Admirer of Character 


r the realm of practical politics, Mr. 
Coolidge rubbed elbows with quaint, 
odd and rough characters. He was fond oi 
those pure diamonds who manifested 
strong traits of character, no nfatter how 
rough their edges might be. 

When Mr. Coolidge was president oi 
the Massachusetts state senate a certain 
solon had interrupted the Democratic 
floor leader as the latter was accusing the 
Republican party of responsibility for al 
the ills of mankind. The Democratic 
leader, sotto voce, had bluntly consigned 
the disturber to a climate renowned for 
its heat. : 

The senator rushed to the presiden' 
on the rostrum. 

“Do you know what he told me to d 
protested the insulted one. 

“Calm yourself, Senator,” said the pres- 
ident. “I have read the constitution anc 
the rules and there is nothing in them to 
make you do it.” 

A true estimate of a man may be drawn 
from his sense of humor. Calvin Coolidge 
has fun and kindliness in his makeup, 
along with the firmness, patience and that 
actual trait of character which, for lack 
of a more adequate word, is called ret- 
cence. : . 

He had the patience during his | resi 
dency to do merely the day’s work, con! 
dent that future history would justily 
He hoped that when he retired the coun- 
try would think of him as his younst! 
son, the late Calvin, thought of President 
Wilson. we 

The boy, then holding all the prom 
of youth, wrote eight years ago when 
Woodrow Wilson yielded the Presiden) 
to his successor, “I saw President \\ ee 
leaving the White House today. I thous ¢ 
that was too bad, because I have been to." 
he made a good President.” 
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How High Can a 
Woman Climb? 


Continued from page 43) 
mercial elevator, why don’t they 
full ride? Summing up, I found 
ons generally given by men em- 


‘One was that women have great hon- 
less honor. Though conscien- 
ut money and responsibility, 
thoy are less scrupulous than men, gen- 
rally speaking, in matters of business 
vies. They have a fine sense of responsi- 
bility to the personal trust, to the details 
‘he job, but not to the job itself. 
They quit without notice, many em- 
nlovers complained. They'll take a job 
less than it’s worth just to keep it 
the other fellow, others said. 


fy 


They Lack the Business “Urge” 


i pace other reason that men employers 
eave for women’s failure to rise to the 


top in commerce was their lack of the 
“vee.” Women don’t reach the roof be- 
evuse they are content with the less 
windy levels. 

This is due, in part, to a difference in 
economic necessity. Women generally 
have only themselves to provide for, 
whereas a man has a greater financial de- 


mand to meet. 

But in greater part it is due to the 
difference in standards of success for the 
two sexes. At the identical point where, 
economically, a man feels conscious of 
his shortcomings, a woman in business is 
proud of her achievement. What a man 
secs as a stepping-stone, appears to the 
woman as a good, comfortable place to 


| believe any prognosis as to the fu- 
ture of women in business is impossible, 
due to the constant development and 
change in all fields of activity, in eco- 
nomic conditions, and in social theories. 

It must be remembered that most 
women now definitely pursuing positions 
| Importance in commerce are still 
young. It is only sinee the war that 

nen have gone into commerce with 


eidom achieve major positions under 40. 
It is still too early to estimate the po- 
ties of the American business 


i° has formed her luncheon clubs, 
Jusiness women’s leagues, her cham- 
; commerce, her bankers’ associa- 
‘on, her press clubs. If women are not, 
'* yet, numerically threatening the sanc- 
'y of man’s sphere, if they are not yet 
“inizing the “conference,” they at least 
‘te to be found in practically all but the 
‘ughest places, 

And more and more is the college girl, 
"0 Icels the job and the normal fem- 
nine life to be compatible, being urged 
oY schools of business administration 
and »y Women already in the field to 
avoid the purely technical secretarial or 
‘tenographie training, and to prepare 


) 


1@T'S lf i 
erself more broadly in the theory and 
Nnciples of business, 


eT 
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A SIGNAL service 


for your army of FACTS 


ive FACTS you need to in- 
sure prompt collections, accurate stock keeping, and effective 
sales control flash their signals at a glance when you build 
your system with Brooks Visualizers. 

The compactness of Brooks Visualizers (with the military 
shift) puts records for a whole business in a few easily 
accessible, easily handled units. Any record sheet is in- 
stantly located for reference or for the changing of signals. 

Records never lag. When one is taken out, you close the 
ranks by a simple manipulation of the shift — and reverse 
the movement to make space for a new record. Brooks Vis- 
ualizers are the only units having such a convenient device. 

Save time and money with the military snap and pre- 
cision of Brooks Visualizers. Mail the coupon for details. 
THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Ave., CLEVELAND, On10 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto 


BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 


© 1929, T B Co, 


SPATENT SHHET 


The Brooks Company, 1235 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please give me full information regarding the building of 
a record system with Brooks Visualizers. 
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When writing to Tue Brooxs Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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AKITE* materials an 
methods have been 
adopted throughout the 
food industry—in canning, 


bottling and packing plants 
—because they do every 
cleaning job safely, econom- 
ically and with so much more 
speed and thoroughness. 
Meat, fish, fruits, vegetables, 
cans, jars, pipe lines, machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, floors, 
walls, paint-work, convey- 
ors, bottles—all respond to 
time- and dollar -saving 
Oakite cleaning methods. 
Write today for Oakite booklets filled 
with practical cleaning facts for every BE¥ 
industrial cleaning operation, 


OAKITE PRODUCTS,INC. 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in lead~ 
tng industrial centers of 
U.S. and Canada 
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Hs attention. The last word in 4 
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2 Buildings, made of die stamped, { 






interlocking standard. sections 
of Lyonore Metal, the corrosion 
resisting alloy! 







Send to-day for the booklet you need 
and for a “‘Request for Estimate’’ 
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METAL 
MARYLAND BOT bi nG COMPARY 
2600 Race St., Baltimore, Md. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Forward View of Congress 


(Continued from page 58) 
further legislation. Other railway ques- 
tions that will continue to figure in con- 
eressional discussions are: repeal of the 
Pullman surcharge; modification of 


| the Hoch-Smith rate-revision resolution ; 


amendment of the Railway Labor Act; 
and the recapture clause. 

Little has been heard lately of the long 
and short haul bill. 


A New Canal 
CONGRESS has authorized a survey of 
| possible routes for a new canal across the 
Isthmus, in Nicaragua or elsewhere. Fi- 
nal legislation to start construction will 
not be atempted until the survey is made. 
This project will be opposed strongly 
by those who feel that water transporta- 
tion rates cause favorable railway rates 
for coast points to the disadvantage of 
interior points which do not have the 
benefit of water competition in the fixing 
of railway rates. 
It may work out that the new canal can 
| not get. the approval of Congress until a 
large compensatory program of inland 
waterways is adopted. 


Federal Courts 


MORE and more it is becoming apparent 
that our national business structure has a 
vital interest in the preservation of the 
federal courts. Nevertheless efforts to di- 
minish the powers of the courts will per- 
| sist and bring renewed attempts to pass 
legislation such as the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill and the Norris bill taking 
from the federal courts jurisdiction in 
cases based on diversity of citizenship. 


Radio Commission 
DESPITE an eleventh hour senatorial 
filibuster the Federal Radio Commission 
had its life extended for one more year. 

Prominent members of both branches 
now are agitating a new federal communi- 
cations commission to regulate radio, tele- 
graph, telephone and cable services. 





Reapportionment of Congress 
| THE closing days of the Congress saw the 
failure of a strong effort to have the Sen- 
ate pass the House bill to reapportion its 
membership. 
Apparently, however, agreements were 
made that promise final action on this in 
| the forthcoming extra session. 


The Census of 1930 
THE 1930 census bill was caught in the 
last-minute Senate congestion and failed 
of final passage, but it is assured of con- 
sideration in the summer session. Business 
men are especially interested in the new 
provision for a census of distribution, 


Unemployment 


JUST before the adjournment a Senate 
committee made a report of its study of 
causes of unemployment. It recommends: 

1. Recognition by private industry of 





its responsibility to stabilize employment 

2. Industrial unemployment insuraye5o. 
Government insurance schemes, if ayy 
should be confined to states. i 

3. Efficient state and municipal em- 
ployment exchanges. 

4. Reorganization of the United States 
Employment Service. 

5. Better unemployment statistics and 
use of 1930 census for that purpose. 

6. Federal government planning of 
public works as a reserve against eco- 
nomic depressions. 


World Court 

THE acceptance by the jurists of foreign 
governments of the Root formula for the 
entrance of the American government into 
the Court of International Justice may 
result in revival of that issue in the Sen- 
ate if that body is asked to pass upon the 
new agreement. Probably, however, such 
Senate action will not be attempted until 
the Council of the League of Nations has 
approved the Root plan. 


Credit and Banking 


CONGRESS has been slow to take pre- 
cipitate action on the numerous proposals 
respecting the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the use of bank credits. There is little like- 
lihood that legislation on that subject will 
come out of the extra session. Neverthe- 
less, the somewhat frenzied temper of th 
securities market and the possible efiect 
on business credits may bring extensiv 
discussion and perhaps a congressional 
inquiry into the situation. 

Several bills dealing with national banks 
and the Federal Reserve System were 1- 
troduced the last session but they mad 
little or no progress. 


Bills Not Passed 


SOME idea of questions that will come 
up for further congressional treatmen! 
may be had by scanning the bills that 
made progress but failed to pass 1n tht 
last Congress. The list of such bills not 
mentioned above includes: 

Irrigation of Columbia River Basin. | 

Creation of a Federal Department 0! 
Education with a secretary in the Pres!- 
dent’s Cabinet. ; 

Establishment of foreign trade zones 1! 
American ports. 

Federal regulation of live stock graz- 
ing on public lands. 

Authorization of an additional program 
of river and harbor improvements. . 

Federal regulation of motor buses 1) 
interstate commerce. 

The Vinson bill to prevent trading 1! 
cotton futures. = 

Application of the quota principle 
immigration from Mexico. 

Licensing of produce commission Mm! 
by the Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of establishing fair trade prac- 
tices between dealers and producers 0! 
farm products. 
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Inengineering this $3,000,000 
plant, a single Ferguson 
idea saved the owner $27,000 
a year in operating expense. A 
second idea, involving expendi- 
ture of $2,000 increased the 
overallefficiency of the plant 7%. 






























IVE important engineering and 

construction operations under- 
taken by Ferguson Engineers so far 
this year, are directly traceable to 
this one job, well done in 1927. 


If this is the type of engineering and construction accomplishment 
you want on the plant or addition you have in prospect, get in 
touch with Ferguson. A wire, a letter, or a phone call will bring a 
Ferguson executive to your office at your convenience. 


For anyone interested in plant design, construction and equipment, the Ferguson 
“Cross Section” holds a vast fund of practical information. Published monthly 
in concise, usable form. A request on your letterhead will bring it to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY .«. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1650 Hanna Building Phone CHerry 5870 
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PITTSBURGH ‘ DETROIT : BIRMINGHAM . TOKIO, JAPAN 


When writing to Tun H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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pushed easily without fatigue. 
mechanical precision, automatically oiled... 
outlasts two ordinary mowers. May be had 
with 8-blade reel for creeping bent lawns. 


The Toro Park Special is a 30-inch power 
mower with a cutting capacity of four to six 
acres a day. Most economical for cutting large 
lawns unbroken by obstructions. 


places and doing a clean job once over. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3146 Snelling Ave. 
Service Stations in all the larger distribution centers. 


NATION’S BUSINESS for 4 








Trouble-free Mowing Equipment 
for Small or Large Lawns 


OM Manila to Carlsbad, and from Winnipeg to Buenos Aires, 
over 2600 Country Clubs, City Parks, and private Estates are 
using Toro machinery for building and 
maintaining fine turf. Built up to rigid 
standards of material and workman- 
ship, TORO Mowers are delivering ef- 
ficient, economical service everywhere 
Ask the greenskeeper at your club. 


The Silver Flash Hand Mower 


Exceptionally light running and light weight, 
Built with 


The Toro Park Junior22" power mower 
is unequalled for cutting around close 
































Both the Park Special and Park Junior 


are powered with the Toro 14% H. P. 
single cylinder, air cooled, 4-cycle motor. 


Toro Sickle Bar Attachment, for cut- 
ting tall grass and weeds, is easily inter- 
changeable with the revolving reel on 
the Toro Park Special. 


Write today for illustrated catalog of 
TORO Equipment.’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





























Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
beeasily followed right in your own home,or whiletrav- 4 
eling. You will find in thislittle book a wealth of informa- 
} = about food elements and their relation to physical 
wellare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
EXERCISES 


OR TIRESOME 


ZH Effective weight control diets, acidand bland 
t tm diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
a diets used in the correction of various | 
chronic maladies. | 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
te: @ mail order advertisement. Name 
o& and address on card will bring it j 
y 2% without cost or obligation. 


i 








=) Health Extension Bureau G) SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND eae 
OReg—— 


5 (4 Good Health Bldz., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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ASQ 
LITHOGRAPHEDS; 
LETTERHEADS % 


$1 25 per 1000 
N LOTS OF 50,000 

25,000 at $1.50 —12,500 at $1.75 or 

6.250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 

Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 

A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 

HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 

GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 

553 West 22ndSt. New York City 
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OR months, the subject of the rel. 

tions between manufacturers and 

their retailers has been engasing 
the attention of business. Narion’s Bry. 
NEss has on many occasions tried to throw 
light on this rather intricate subject, Ip 
February an editorial was printed whic) 
told of the policy of the Oshkosh Overs 
Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. This 
firm asks its retail customers to sell its 
product at no profit. A weapon against 
the loss leader policy of the chains, rather 
than a straight profit item is what is be- 
ing sold. 

Is such a policy sound? The question 
was asked, and the replies have been di- 
vided. C. E. Wittmack, sales manager {or 
the company in question, assures us that 
his company is on the right track, because 
the results prove it. He says: 

In the chain store, notably the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, there is organized merchan- 
dising in its most advanced form, taking ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of featuring 
overalls without profit. 

It would be idle to claim that Penneys 
activities have not affected some 
dealers. When these merchants come to ts 
and ask our advice about what to do to hold 
their customers or to increase their trade, 
would you have us advise them to sell Ush- 
kosh B’Gosh Overalls on the legitimat 
markup to which they are undeniably en- 
titled? Would this be honest counsel to ow 
dealers? 

All that the chain is trying to do with its 
overalls is to create the habit of coming to 
their store. The lives of all of us are gov- 
erned largely by habit and this is, undoubt- 
edly, even more true of overall wearers. 

In order to prevent them from iormung 
the habit of going to the chain stores and 
from forming the habit of thinking that th 
independent store is high priced, we advo- 
cate the loss leader principle of merchan- 
dising Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls. 

Our attempt to promote the loss | ad : 
idea for our product has met with a grea 
deal of comment, 95 per cent of which has 
been unqualifiedly favorable, so that we at 
more sold on the idea than ever. 


ol oul 


S. DUKE, the general manager ©! the 
Star Sprinkler Corporation in Phils- 
. I i ee 
delphia, says on the same subject: 


Ve 


It is extremely easy to educate th: buys 
ing public, of which we are all a part, (0 és 
prices, but it is far from easy to reverse 1)" 
action and even secure a fair price. To our 
mind, there is never justification 1n gn ne 
away the results of our labor, and a stuc) “i 
business results for the past two yea's * 
convincing proof that a great many bus! 
nesses did just that. be 

To our way of thinking, there never ¥“* 
a time in which it was so necessary '0 
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ain - price. A great many businesses 
ean ahead with production, seeming- 
ly wit iny thought as to the disposing 
of th ditional product. While this, of 
a » cause for some of the profitless 
- far from being the whole cause. 
id sav, without hesitation, that 
- cause was pure selfishness and a 
vet ahead of the other fellow by 
that eame to mind—even to the 
osing money. 


\ST month we published an anony- 
L mous article “I am a Failure at Fifty.” 
That was an effort to discover why an in- 
had not succeeded. M. M. Rob- 
Predonia, Kansas, sat down the 
ot! . and asked why business failed, 
nd reached these interesting conclusions: 


My observation of the business failures is 
‘hat a majority of them are caused by 
the banker who is behind them. While I am 
located in a small town, I have observed a 

i fellow business men who have 
fallen by the wayside, and I can recall only 
one case Where the banker really should be 
held responsible. 

One class of failures is the man who 
hould never be in business. They may be 
incom tent or underfinanced to start with. 
This class may drag along for several years 
before failure overtakes them. 

The other class is the man who is a good 
business man, but through outside specula- 
tion or by speculation in other lines which 
he knows nothing of, he becomes so heavily 
involved that his losses wipe out his busi- 
hess, 

The third class is the business man who 
has a good business, but will not take care 
it, and leaves it to incompetent hired 
help. 1 know of a number of cases of that 
kind. 


) A. WEATHERRED, secretary-coun- 
sel of the Southwestern Ice Manufac- 
turer's Association, Houston, Texas, winds 
up a letter with this pleasant tribute to 
the magazine: 


ol 


I wish to take this opportunity to express 
fo you my very high appreciation of the 
worth of your great magazine to American 
business. I can very truthfully say that you 
‘re Ol great assistance to one in my position 
for whom at times the effort to keep his 
Vision of success becomes something of a 


With his letter Mr. Weatherred sends 
‘ copy of the bill now before the Texas 
ecisiiture to make ice a publie utility in 
Hit state and to put the manufacturing 
° of that commodity under the state 
railroad commission. 
| A ‘uggestion a little shocking to a pub- 
teition Which has so constantly and in- 
sstently urged that business do its own 
AUS UL TION, 


Mr 


] 
Sle 


Wiha ’ ; } ] 

_ ‘ir. Veatherred’s organization evident- 
~ is conscious of criticism that might fol- 
1lOW tor ‘ ¢ } j j 
‘or in an accompanying brief it says: 


Aft r ms _— ee . 
, y any years of effort at improve- 
Ment 


a f the industry itself, the industry as 
ties) ts Come to the conclusion that the 
‘ant evils and abuses cannot be elimi- 


oa “ ¢cept through measures that will 

“ey bo control it as a public utility. 
Pies: 1e proposed measure and this 
ne $ are in the nature of a very frank 
ie Mv ol inability of the industry to 


‘ts own deficiencies, in all fairness, 
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Serving WESTERN MARKETS 
from OAKLAND, California 





NY manufacturer interested in a distrib- 
uting or manufacturing branch on the 


Pacific Coast will find “We Selected Oak- 


land” most valuable in giving consideration to a west- 
ern plant location. “We Selected Oakland” contains 
the personally written statements of executives of na- 
tionally-known concerns operating plants in the Oak- 
land industrial area, telling the advantages they have 
found both in manufacturing and distributing to the 


markets of the eleven western states. A number of them are 
exporting to the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean 


“We Selected OAM ite Coven western nae 
OAKLAND” | 


will be mailed to anyone in- 
terested, upon request. 4 4 
Concerns planning upon a 
western branch are cordially invit- 
ed to send for a detailed industrial 
survey on their particular lines of 
business. No cost or obligation 
will be incurred and all correspon- 
dence will be strictly confidential. 





write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 








Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


When writing to OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Modine Unit Heater, 
Model No. 701 

weighs only 130 lbs. 
—replaces approxi- 


mately 2'4 tons of 
cast iron radiation. 





FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


When writing to Movixt Manvuracrvurtng Company pléase mention 


NATION’S 


| 
r You 


HE 





| 
LIGHT 
AL 








ies remarkable development of 
flood-lighting has a very compar- 
able parallel in the development of 


flood-heatin ge 


Modine Unit Heaters do with heated 
air in the factory what these giant 
lamps do with light on the aviation 
field. They direct heat where it’s 
needed — they deliver it down and 
keep it down. They are installed over 
head just as industrial lighting is in- 
stalled — and they are as flexible in 
application and operation. 


You use individual Modines as needed, 
just as you use individual lights as 
needed. They cost less to install and 
their operation is a perpetual economy. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1710 Racine Street (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 

London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd.—26-30 Artillery Lane 


Nation's Business 
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it should be kept in mind that almost ever 
reasonable and effective effort that hi... 
dustry might make towards its stabiliz.1j, 
and towards elimination of waste and dun} 
cation would come under the inhibition. 
present laws. 


VV AnWRIGHT EVANS’ “What 1] 


Wheel Has Done for Us” found = 


interested reader in Kellogg, Idaho. wy 


says: 


I was very much interested in your 
cle “What the Wheel Has Done {oy | 
and I might call to your attention +] 
prominent chemist from South Afri 
me a short time ago that the only |.! 
saving equipment which has been import 
with which the South African natiy 


ligned “Irish buggy” or wheel-barrow 4 
their point of view was that any one who 
had brains enough to make a whee! do thy 
work instead of one’s head was a top- 
notcher. 

A mining friend just returned from a 
manganese concession in Russian Georgia 
and told me that their ore was hauled in 
baskets on carts with oxen just as in Bibl 
times and he thought that they were using 
the same carts. 


‘THE article by Professor James E 
Boyle, “Cooperatives and Common 
Sense,” in our January issue, brought, as 
all good articles ought to bring, criticism 
and approval. W. H. Schureman, Secre- 
tary and Manager of the Anaheim Citrus 
Fruit Association, Anaheim, California, 
says: 


It so happens that I have been the mana- 
ger of a local association, or unit, of tli 
California Fruit Growers Exchang: since 
October, 1899, with the exception of a period 
in the early part of 1913 to October 31, 1918 

During all these years I have had to do 
with only two different local associations; 
and while it probably should not be for m« 
to say, it happens that both of them hav 
been exceptionally successful, possibly not 
through my own activities but through the 
splendid cooperation I have always received 
from the members and particularly from 
the Board of Directors with whom I nat- 
urally have closer contact. re 

It was not the general experience of citrus 
fruit growers in the early ’90’s that nearly 
all the Commission men, Receivers, and 
others who in any way had dealings with th: 
growers, were altogether honest and efficient 
in their transactions. 

It was notorious that many growers not 
only lost all of their fruit by mishandling 
and in other ways through no fault of th il 
own, but they often received “red ink” re- 
turns. This was ridiculous in the face of the 
very small output in those days. 

All of these things made it absolutely nec- 
essary that the producers organize to pro- 
tect themselves. Hence, we proceeded to do 
something, the outcome of which was the 
formation of the Southern California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, whose name was alte!- 
wards changed by omitting the word 
“Southern.” 


“FTEAMWORK for Business” is not 22 

empty phrase. No man studying bus- 
iness conditions in America can overlook 
the importance of the chamber of com- 
merce and the trade association. Here : 
testimony from the distinguished Britis! 
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«» George Armstrong, who is a 








ditor, aa ‘ ° 
ry ae of 2 group of British journalists 
n- mr recently came to this country to 
, wid + ; 4° re - sacle armed ‘ 
. study econoluit conditions. a\\ ANTES PPL PE TY, i 
of The chambers of commerce which exist ———— i i 
ry city, appear to constitute far : = 


ator living forces than we find in the case 
Fe af pay +itutions at home, which are 
sm more ornamental than useful. In 
vorive and energetic assistance is 
< whenever the help of their 


sven to trader 


ss invoked, in the direction of ob- 


shamber Is 


og information regarding markets or 








In addition to these advantages, mutual 
wlaboration and interchange of informa- 
ion between the respective members are 
the { their business policy, with 





the keynotes 
hae nt advantage to everyone con- 
if ered, 
ais The clerical work involved in the task of 
10 collecting and collating information every- 
here is considerable, and no expense seems 
p- to be spared in following a quest whatever 
it mav be. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce is an institution which should 
la be the envy of every similar type of organi- 
In mation throughout the world. 


UT neither the troubles nor the bene- 
fits of the chambers of commerce are 
: peculiar to America. The Journal of the 
a. Chamber of Commerce of Auckland, New xpan your 
Zealand, has something to say in a recent 
sue dealing with the question of mem- 


> paeepe business with 


us “Please cancel my membership in the 


opportunity to take advantage of it,” said 
anote on a statement of dues returned by a 10 g rams 
a member, 

Do you cancel your life insurance because 
you do not die? Do you cancel your income 


tax because you have no children, and i i 

o feces ci in thie Ge Bring your foreign contacts closer to 
“ tion system? Does your membership in the 

| Chamber of a mean that you ex- home. Use the speed and nnsenente< 
nt pect to get shilling for shilling return right ‘ H ‘ ; 

: Svutt your dis? Do you expe the of Radiograms. Direct circuits to 
lalnber organization to be continua 0- i 

oe > bg —s for you or yout line Europe, South America, Near East, 
‘ ot business, and are you going to get out 

- ny you cannot see that this is being and Far East. No relays. Hence, 7 
fe Iso, you not only want to get out of the wasted seconds ... minimum chance 
- Chamber, but out of the city. Go and live 

ly on some desert island. Members mustn't for errors. Mark your messages 

" expect that they can buy new hats with 

. Chamber of Commerce dividends. The divi- 


dends are not of that kind. 


ab 
ot r i 4 
- ()XE or two members of our “There- la 
ir Ought-To-Be-a-Law-Club” have 








he that impo _ ask = we have neglected 
( “Important subject. We have not for- : 
* ie it but we know the ball is rolling File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
0- coh our pushing it. Here’s proof in Central and South America at any RCA or 
‘stanza from t 
3 terprise: ie High Point, N. C., En- Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan % 
it and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
“ (fant a law, T want a law, Union Office; naie 8 RCA 
- Fe God's chillun want @ law: nion ce; or phone for an | 
"ty to Heaven goin’ pass me a law messenger. ae 





‘P One day out o’ seven. 


BR et! Heaven RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Ok Heaven! Heaven! \”® aim't goin’ there Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 


“a Ain’t 2 
n nobody gojn’? : 

is to be ped iar 64 Broad Street, New York City 

sh God's Heaven, Jb . 


When writing to Rap1o CorPORATION OF America please mention Nation’s Business 
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THIS is the eleventh of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen. 
eral subject of “Advertising” 


Let’s Shun the 
Medicine Show 


ECTIC competition jn 
business causes us to do 
many queer things. As 

selling becomes harder, resource- 
fulness is at a premium. Selling 
straws are grasped at. New ideas 
are given a tryout. The advertis- 
ing man snaps through his daily 
dozen of “reactions” and “domi- 
nant ideas” with hope, fear and 
trembling. Out of this melee has 
arisen a cult of “super-claimers” 
—possibly not a cult just yet— 
but a small earnest group. 

Many advertising men think it 
is time to do something about it. 
Insincere and artificial advertis- 
ing is resented by a larger propor- 
tion of the public than the hokum 
artist realizes, and while it is of- 
fending or amusing intelligent 
people, it is undermining conf- 
dence in advertising. Most agen- 
cies and advertisers realize that 
lasting success is built upon char- 
acter and confidence. If the prod- 
uct is of value, it will sell with the 
aid of sane merchandising, and 
copy that is interesting and con- 
vincing—not slick and artful. One 
can still be resourceful, original 
and effective within the bounds 
of common sense and good taste. 

Perhaps this is all a passing 
phase in this business of adver- 
tising. But let’s hope that the 
public, as well as those selfishly 
interested in the good health of 
adyertising, will help rid it of in- 
genious deception. 

W. J. Ferry, President, 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising 

Company 





















































